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' An Irresistible  Ciiiection 


A Bright Woman and 


_SAPOLIO 


There’s no making or keeping a home without them. 
Sapolio is the willing servant of bright women 
everywhere. It Cleans, Scours, Polishes. Not 
only does the great, solid cake make easy the cleaning 
of a hundred things, from floors to pans, but it also 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


Victor-Vict rol 


With a Victor-Victrola as low as $15 ay 
and others gradually ranging up to the — ae 
magnificent Victor-Victrola at $250, why 
should you longer deny yourself the pleas- 





us ‘ 


{ 


ure that comes from their possession? 
When these wonderful instruments 






bring right into your home a wealth of the beer iv 


world’s best music, fairly dazzling in the 
wideness of its scope and the array Of Victor-Victrola VI, $25 
j talented artists interpreting it, you surely Victor-Victrola VII, $40 
. don’t want to deprive your family of this Victor-Victrola IX, $50 
great pleasure! ‘The pleasure of hearing Viector-Vietrola X, $75 
such famous grand opera stars as Caruso, Victor-Victrola XI, $100 
Melba, Tetrazzini; such eminent instru- Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 
mentalists as Paderewski, Mischa Elman, Victors $10 to $100 
Maud Powell; such noted vaudeville “‘head- 
liners’ as Harry Lauder, Blanche Ring, ___Victor-Victrola XVI 
é . Circassian walnut $250 

George M. Cohan; such celebrated musical yfahogany or quarteredoak $200 
organizations as Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s 
Band, Victor Herbert's Orchestra! 

Whether the home actually feels the 
need of music, or whether it is already gay 
with melody, no home can afford to be 






without the exquisite music produced by @ 






this greatest of all musical instruments. 












Hearing is believing. Go to any Victor 
dealer’s and hear your favorite selections. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Rerliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributogs 


















Always use Victor Records 
played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the 
unequaled Victor tone. 




















Vietor Needles 6 cents per 100, 60 cents per 1000 







New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 





Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Editorial Announcement 


Joseph C. Lincoln, P. G. Wodehouse, Thomas Addison, 
Fannie Heaslip Lea, Charles Neville Buck, Alicia Ramsay, 
Nalbro Bartley, Frank Condon, and Agnes and Egerton 
Castle contribute a few of the stories that will make the 
January number of AINSLEE’s a difficult one to live up to 
the rest of the year. 

Mr. Wodehouse has been devoting himself largely to the 
writing of plays since “The Intrusions of Jimmy.” He 
returns to the field of his earlier successes with a spar- 
kling, bubbling romance, “The Prince and Betty.” This 
will be the complete novelette for January. It is a story 
that, even though it appeared in some other magazine, 
would make the reader think of AINSLEE’s. 








THE WINNER OF THE LETTER CONTEST 


The judges in the Ainslee Letter Contest, which closed October |, after 
painstaking consideration, have awarded the prize of $25.00 to 


CHARLES ABELL SHELOR 
NEW YORK CITY 











Alicia Ramsay’s “Their Wedding Day” is a wonderfully 
strong and brilliant story of the marriage of an heiress 
of humble birth to a penniless aristocrat. Its development 
will be less surprising to readers of AINSLEE’s than to 
those who derive their views on such marriages from thie 
Sunday papers. 

The Castles, creators of the incomparable Kitty Bellaires, 
have given “The Princess Hedvige” all the charm we have 
learned to look for in their characters. 

In the judgment of AINsLEe’s editors, “The Question” is 
with one exception the most delicate, the most delightful, 
the tenderest bit of life that Fannie Heaslip Lea has ever 
transferred to paper. Then there are Andrew Soutar, 
Nalbro Bartley with another stirring colorful story of the 
Philippines, W. Carey Wonderly, Owen Oliver—all do 
their share toward making ArNnsLee’s for January “the 
magazine that entertains.” 


AINSLEE’S FOR JANUARY 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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(f/f Why is it that authors of all 
iA nationalities, when having occasion 
to refer toa piano, most invari- 
ably call it a Steinway? The 
answer is that the name and fame 
of Steinway are so indelibly 
impressed on their minds 
that they en the name 
i, unconsciously. 


a “| The Steinway 
‘ “| Miniature  , 


A grand piano in 
4 small compass 
f Made to retain 

all the essentials 
of a true grand. 











ste tt 





| rice, in Ebonized Case, $800. 


] In Mahogany Case. $900. 
The name of the Steinway dealer 

j nearest you, together with illustrated q 
| literature, will be sent upon request SS ¥ 
i and mention of this magazine. Sea SA 
i nd 

: am STEINWAY & SONS , 
" E, STEINWAY HALL << 

: a 107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door ’ ' > 


.. y Pim, 
toe aed RY ai aicere: <maieaallal pt aemeial 
» - “= - e 
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Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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{ Can Make You a 
Convincing 
Speaker 


says Grenville Kleiser formerly of Yale Fac- 
ulty). He rids you of timidity—gives you 
confidence in yourself—develops your 
power and personality, Just give him fif- 
teen minutes of your time daily—at home 
—and he will speedily teach you how to 


Sell Goods — Make Political 
Speeches— Address Board Meet- 
ings — Deliver After Dinner 
Speeches— Propose Toasts—Con- 
verse and Tell Stories Entortainingly. 
If you can’t talc to the point, you can’t carry conviction 
~you can’t win! Don't you want to be a winner? Then 
write to-day. Let us tell you all about this helpful Course 
and prove its value. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 325 NEW YORE 









Your earning capacity ¢ can be 
increased threefold proper de- 
velopment. No matter what ling: you are 
in, whether you have had experience in 
drafting or not,our fulland partial courses 
fitevery need,in Drawing Estimating ,Plan-reading, 
Mechanical, Architectural and Structural Drafti 
esign. Our graduates afte much in demand. 














Students study and figure on bine-prints of build- 
ings and machinery actually being constructed! 
Your work isapproved by Chicago’s leading archi- 
tects and engineers. Low tuition, easy payments, 
Mention course and send for folder to-day. 

Chicago Technical College, 

670 Athenacum Bidg., Chicago, IIL 

Courses in same subjects at our schoolin Chicago. 
Day and evening classes. Ask for catalog L 
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WE CAN TEACH YOU IN THIRTY DAYS 


The most profitable profession in the world is open to you 
righ. now. Through cur perfected methods, we Fponltive aly 


“aa 


guar ntee to tcach you perfe otly, right at home, by mail, 


and in only 80 days Not an experim but a proven 


success that has stood the test of time, 


Big Money—Great Opportunities 
No mattcr who you are or what you are doing—shorthand 
will help you to success, profe sion it is interesting, profitable 
and cives you a real short wae te opp rtunity 
NOW WHITE for, our cara ath tt book FREE... Shorthand in 80 Days.’* 
ru ous tei 
Which tab 60 years any other kr known meth “4 — —-“ 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
1242 Chicago Opera House Block - Chicago 








GET THis 


ABOUT 
FREE BOOK BOOKS 


/ AFE you a book lover? ‘Then you © you will 
enjoy this book about books, 
You will send for it because it will ag ang 
more live information about 
+. and 7 han you ever ‘ saw be- 
fore. in such concise form. 
You will want this book too because it quotes 


CLARKSON’S Cut Prices 


on any book or set of books you aS desire. 
I watch _ ~~ a - ishers’ 
toc! Seo frequently 


overstoc 
below cost Mee ae, A+ ‘slways below the 
ices of my competitors. You will be surprised at how 
‘ou order them from me. § 
ee book about books first 






















= good books cost when 


ip o proval. Get this 
then you will be giad to buy. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, 1123 Clarkson Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


LEARN TO WRITE 22655 to POD 
WEE K 

ADVERTISEMENTS EAR IN A show you wf mail 
PACE-DAVIS CO., 


How Hy yo Your anne Book mailed free. 
1210 hicago, il., or 150 Nassau Street, New York 
TWwe LERS’ ENGRAVING 

A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren 
ticeship. We willalsoimprove the skill ofany engraver. Send for our catalog. 
The Engraving School, 10 Page Bidg., Michigan Ave., Chieago, Lil, 
oO CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners 
learn thoroughly under our perfect method; many sell 

their stories before completing the course. We help those 

who want to sell their chorion, Write for particulars, 

Sehool Ye Short-Story Writing, Dept.10, P; Building, Chieago 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR, Learn to draw. We will teach you 
by mail how to draw for School of Illustration, 
magazines and newspapers, 

Send for Catalog. 















































CHOOSE A 


BRAINY 









No Foods Sold 


* Fat, oil, butter, cream and eggs certainly caused my catarrh and 
deafness, but your diet of lean meats, green vegetabies, fruits, e 
cured me in a few wee My brain power and om improved 

> ani y. erent ¢! 

of foods cause different Gisenees. but correct combinations cure. 
which cause ex catarrh, fevers, rheumatism, constipation, 

are specified in 4 very instructive booklets—sent for ten cents. 


“.. H. Brinkler, Food Expert, Dept. 41, Washington, D. C, - 
COPY THIS SHETCH 


hat you can do with it. You can 
$125.00 or more per week, asi 
ist ly practical system of personal 
mail will develop your talent, 
tul work for newspapers and 








and let me see w 
earn $20.00 t 
tor toor 








re side nt "Taft with 6c in 
esson plate, a 
ssibilities forYOU, 


THE LANDON SCHOOL snd Certooning 


ae . 14 &e hofle ld Bldg., -» Cleveland, 0, 



















( ~ Beem arned qui kiy? ve! and pleasantly, at spare mo- 
ments, in your own hc u hear the living voice of a 
native professor pronounce pA h word and phrase. Inasur- 





prisingly short time you can speak a new language by the 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


combined with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 


Send for Booklet and Testimonials 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


820 Metropolis Building, B’way & 16th St..NewYork 











Study Applied Art at home, 
Personal Correspondence System, 

Eminent, Instructors. More than twelve 

years successful teaching. Practical re- 

py guaranteed. Our studentsin demand by leading 

mployers of artists, Applied Art Courses in Commereial 

E 8.Pusworrn erg Hlustrating, Teachers Normal, Fashion, Letter- 

Founder and Art ing and Design, Cartooning, Photo Retouching, Architec- 

Director tural Perspective, Etc, Endorsed by high authorities, 

Residence Finishing School for Advanced Students, 

Artists’ outfits furnished enroled students. Year Book free. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 

643 Applied Art Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich, 
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Booklovers ‘Sh kespeare 

































































The dainty elegance, the solid worth, and the deserved popularity of The Booklovers Shakespeare 
make it just the thing for a holiday gift. It can be appreciated by all, whatever their degree of culture. Every detail 
of letterpress, paper, and binding is marked by luxury and charm, and our easy terms are a boon to those who feel 

¥ the financial pressure of the ‘‘festive season.” 
A complete set of The Booklovers will be sent free 
$1.00 SECURES AN ENTIRE SET for examination prepaid to any address, on receipt of the 
SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION coupon below properly Sed out. No, money need ac- 
iP y this iP ne set may be returned at our 
a expense if it fails to please you. Exarrination will cost 
you nothing and it places you under no obligation. If the books are what you want you can keep the entire set and 
send us One Dollar only, and you can pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 a month, 
40 HANDY VOLUMES 400 ILLUSTRATIONS, 40 IN COLORS 
7,000 LARGE-TYPE PAGES SELECTED PAPER—FINE BINDING 
J . . . s 
4 j a i oe | 
ggtegh de: 
Beeegeee eg 
ra 3 8 ¢ 8 
BEet Eade bs 
ee tRaS is 3 
PrGge ga 
g 3 ! .s ¢ 
ilivtlal 
STOCK FOR | | AINSLEE’S READERS | 
. ™ . 
Complete -Handy— Uniquely Edited 
The Booklovers is the Shakespeare of the discriminating. Many world-famed scholars contribute to make {t the 
best edition ever published. Its annotations, co nmentaries, and glossary are thoro ugh as scholarship can make them, 
yet clear so that anyone can understand and enjoy them. There are 40 charming volumes in the edition, 7x5 inches 
in size, 7,000 pages inall. There are 40 magnificent full-page illustrations in color and hundreds of rare wood cuts. 
The an 5 agp 7 el ep that Shakespeare ever wrote, Every hidden meaning, every obscure word, is 
thoroughly explained, making Shakespeare easy to understand as a popular novel. No other edition contains the 
foll l features: 
SPECIAL EDITORIAL FEATURES: 
: 
Topical Index: By means of which the reader Arguments, giving a full story of each play in 
can find any desired passage in the plays and poems. interesting, readable prose 
, Cxitical Comnmqnge explaining the plays : 7 — 
sharacters; selected from the writings of eminer —_ : 
Tbatbumensten ooh it 4 ee ee See Study Methods, consisting of study questions 
Glossaries following each Play, so that you do and suggestions, a complete college course of 
not have to turn toa separate volume to find the Shakespearian study, 
meaning of every obscure word. , 
: Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 
é general reader and critical notes for the student or ‘critical essays by Bagehot, Stephen and other dis- 
i ‘ scholar. tinguished Shakespearian scholars and critics. 
+ Every year at Christmas time we are swamped with 
| AN $8.00 ART PORTFOLIO FREE | late-arriving orders which cause delay, disappoint- 
ment, and inconvenience to our customers and to 
ourselves. As an incentive to promptness we have decided to offer absolutely free of charge a Mag- 
nificent Art Portfolio to each one of the first 200 whose orders reach us in time. 
« - : A : 
This portfolio contains 16 plates reproducing in duogravure famous Shakespearian pictures and 
jhotographs of views in the Shakespeare country. It would cost $8.00 if bought in an art store. 
The plates are 9'4 x 1214 inches in size, can be framed at smali expense, or just as they are they 
will decorate and beautify your home. There are just 200 of these artistic treasures. Send 
your order promptly and you can obtain one free of cost. 
‘ The regular price of the Booklovers 
= “ ~ has recently been advanced from 
HALF-PRICE HOLIDAY OFFER | : ly i if 
$58.00 to $62.00. During the 
j holiday season, however, we offer a small edition of the work at just half price— 
$31.00. Tosecure one of these bargains you must act promptly. Send the coupon now, months. If they are not, I shall notify you and 
To-morrow may be toolate. It is your privilege toreturn the set if it does not please you. hold them subject to your order. 


44-60 East Twenty-Third Street, New York Address. 


If you prefe 





Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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ven Better Than 


Another Real Triumph for - / 
More Splendid Fiction | f 


Robert W. Chambers 


and the very best in romantic novels, are synonymous 
in American literature. His productions, one and all, 
rank as the greatest that America has produced. 





é 
























Take “‘The Common Law,” for instance, or “The 
Fighting Chance.” They are simply unrivaled. 


To-day Chambers is at the height of his power. 
Readers of COSMOPOLITAN will find his new novel, 
“The Turning Point,” to be his best—actually and 
literally his best. 


Charles Dana Gibson 


will illustrate “The Turning Point.” His matchless 
drawings are famous the world over. 


Se eM 


Among pen and ink artists he is supreme, and the 
illustrations for ‘The Turning Point” will stand out 
among his finest efforts. 


HOW TO SAVE 


On Nov. roth the subscription price of ““Cosmo- 
politan”’ Magazine advances to $1.50 a year. For 
the present the price is $1. Now is the time 
to order. If you subscribe to-day, each subscrip- 
tion will save you 50 cents, and by subscribing 





Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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‘The Common Law 


America’s Greatest Magazine 
for Our Readers This Year 


David Graham Phillips 


ranks as the great realist of modern fiction. 


He swept aside the flimsy draperies of convention 
and looked squarely at the inner workings of Life. 


What he saw he wove 
into the most delightful and 
masterly novels of a decade. 

And yet, big as_ his 
earliest novels were, “The 
Price She Paid” is even 
greater. It was his last— 
and his masterpiece. Be 
sure to read it. 


Howard Chandler Christy 


will illustrate ‘The Price She Paid,” and _ his 
superb drawings add strong pictorial emphasis 
to the charm of the story. 

It is the famous “Christy Girl” at her best. 


FROM $1 TO $2.50 

2, 3 or § years in advance, you will be saving from 
$1 to $2.50. Every subscription that reaches us 
after Nov. roth will cost $1.50—every subscription 
that comes in before then will cost only $1. This 
is your last chance. Take advantage of it now 
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Ain, 12-1 


Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, 


381 Fourth Ave., 


N. Y. City, N. Y. 


Please send me 


COSMOPOLITAN 


years. 
enclose 
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A Merry Xmas For That Boy of Yours 


The Boys’ 
Magazine 


Edited by Walter Camp 


The finest magazine in the world for 
boys. Each issue is filled with clean, 
fascinating stories and instructive 
articles, all of intense interest to 
every live boy. Also, each issue con- 
tains departments devoted to The 
Boy Scouts of America, Electricity, 
Mechanics, Athletics, Photography, 
Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. Anew 
handsome coverincolors each month. 
Beautifully i.lustrated throughout. 


me Fi ly $1.00 ill send THE 
SPECIAL OFFER F5 MAGAZINE for a whole, year 











and a copy of the most useful little book you ever read, ‘Fifty 
Ways for Bovs to Make Money,”’ and this Electric Engine. This 
engine, three times size of illustration, with 


is a perfect little 
speed control and reversing lever. Runs 1,000 revolutions a 
minute on one dry battery. Safe; easy to operate. A marvel of me- 
chanical and scientific ingenuity. If you wish, we'll send the mag- 
azine, book and engine so that they willarrive Christmasday. If 
not so instructed we will 
forward at once. 

Satistaction or 

Money Refunded 
Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
600 Main St, Smethport, Pa. 


THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE is on sale at all 
news-stands at 10c. a 
copy. 




















I Can Increase 
Your Earnings 


No matter where you live, if you 
are honestand wantan incepend- 
ent business of your own, send 
your name and address and | will 
mail you our Big Free 64-Page 
Book, showing how you may earn 


$3,000 to $10,000 a Year 
in the Real Estate, Brokerage and 
Insurance Business. 

We will teach you by 







J. H. JOICE, Pres. 
Our system is a positive success, 
mail and appoint you our 
Special Representative 
and help you to make money from the start. Write today. 
INTERNATIONAL REALTY CORP., 2023 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, lll. 


Investing for Profit 


For Six Months 


Send me your name and address right Now and I will send you 
INVESTING FOR PROFIT magazine absolutely free for six months. 
It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your money—how to 
tell good investments—how to pick the most profitable of sound 
investments. It reveals how bankers and capitalists make $1 
grow to$22,000—in fact, gives you the vital investing information 

your money grow proportion- 
I have decided this month to give 500 six-month subscrip- 
tions to INVESTING FOR ProFiT free. Every copy is 


Worth At Least $10 


to every investor—perhapsa fortune. Send your nameana address 
now, mention this paperand get a free introductory subscription, 
Conditions may prevent repeating this offer. Better take it now. 
You"t: be willing to pay 10ca copy after you have read itsix months, 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., R. 418, 30 Jackson Blvd. , Chicago 























This free book explains the 
ry and Practice of the 
Iptest and best method of 
Drugless Healing and shows 
& correct way to master di- 
sease without the use of inju- 
rious or habit-forming drugs. 
We send _ you this interest- 
ing book absolutely free to tell you all about Mechano-Therapy—the 
Recognized System of Drugless Healing which pays 


$3,000 to $5,000 Yearly 


In a few months by our system you can begin practicing Mechano-Ther- 
apy—an elevating and highly paid profession for men and women 
mpler and more comprehensive than Osteopathy. Endorsed by phy- 
sicians. A fascinating study, easy to learn. We teach you in your own 
home by mail or in class and guarantee success—an ordinary education 
and our course of instruction fits you for a professional life. Authorized 
diplomas to graduates. Work absorbingly interesting. Vast opportu- 
nities for social and financial betterment. Special terms now. Write to- 
day for our eo ie book on Osteopathy, 84-page ill. prospectus both free. 
American 


lechano-Therapy, Dept. 570, 81 W. Randolph St., 


farvelous Piant FREE 


Looks decd, but alter hour in water bursts into 
a big, rich green, fernlike plant. Can be dried 
. and revived any time; lasts years. To adver- 
tise us, we'll send a MEXICAN RESUR- 
RECTION PLANT free (while they last) 
if you'll send 6c shipping cost. Will also 
send fine illustrated catalog of Indian and 
Mexican handicraft, full of Xmas hints. 


FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. W.S.12 P, | P, Mesilla Park, New Mex. 


| TEACH 
ty) Sinnutisiyfe 


BY MAIL 

























l won the Wortd’s First Prize for best course in ynmnans 
ship, Under my gwuidance many are becoming expr 

penmen, Am placing many of my students as instruc tor 8 
in commercial colleg at hig aries. f you wish to 
become a better penman, write me, I will send you Free 


je pens and a copy of the Kansomarion 


one of my Foyorite Ci y 
ity, Mo, 


mn 
Journal, ¢. . W. KANSOM, 331 Miner Bide., Kansas 


STUDY High-Grade 


Instruction by 
L A W' patois 


year 

rrules fix tot ur of t 
Chicago Correspondence Se “ate 
536 KMeaper Block, Chicage 











AINSLEE’ Ss MAGAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 6O,, 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 








Traveling Salesmen 
and Saleswomen Wanted 


Earn While You Learn. We now have on file letters from 
thousands of Wholesale and Manufacturing firms who are anxious 
to employ Falcemen and Saleswomen capable of earning from 

ono to $10,000.00 a year and expenses. No former experience 
d to get one of these | Lad positions. We will teach you to 
bs a ae in eight weeks by mail 
and our Free Employment Le pee will assist you to secure a 
peau where you can earn g’ es while you are learnin; 
Ti 


actical Salesmanship, Write today for full [ie a Hist o 
persons we 





and testi from over a 
va recently placed in good positions, 
Address, Nearest Office, Dept. 196 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 


\ Chicaso New York Kansas City New Orleans Seattle U.S.A. 
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@ PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN—Best sellers run away and hide 
when the author of “The Shepherd of the Hills” comes into the running. 


**A book that will mould and make nations’’ 
BEST SELLING BOOK IN THE WORLD 


Ideal Christmas Gift 


Wholesome — Beautiful — Appropriate 
For All People Everywhere 


A Present-Day Story of Reclamation 
By Harold Bell Wright, Author of 


= - **That Pcinter of Udell’s’’ ‘“The Shepherd of the Hills’” 
Cover—Red and Gold and ‘“The Calling of Dan Matthews” Jacket—Full Color 


THE WINNING  (oséssrede: 
OF BARBARA WORTH 


The Illustrations, secured at great cost, made on the scenes of the story by 
Mr. F. Graham Cootes, are six in number with the addition of Jacket in Colors 


Cloth, 12mo, 512 Pages, $1.30 Net 


@ Boston Globe—As true to life as snap- @ This illustration shows a copy of 
shots caught by moving-picture cameras. **The Winning of Barbara Worth” 
@ Cleveland Plain Dealer— The best thing ready for delivery to a customer, 
he has done so far ** a twentieth wrapped and tied with special ‘‘Barbara 
century epic. Package Band’ (no ordinary string 
@ Minneapolis Tribune—The Story in its used). A beautiful package for present- 
lofty entity is surcharged with the ex- ing to a friend or can be sent through 
ceptional and perpetually ‘‘wholesome’’ the mail at ordinary book postage rate 
geni"is of Harold Bell Wright. (it is not sealed). If you ask for it, 
@ Chicago Record-Herald—It is a novel your dealer will sell you a copy of ‘“The 
with ‘‘body,’’ with a large and timely Winning of Barbara Worth’’ wrapped 
idea back of it, with sound principles and tied with special ‘‘Barbara Package 
under it, and with a good crescendo of Band,” * like shown in illustration, with- 
dramatic thrills. out extra charge. 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright, poem in Uniform Style With Above. With Illustrations, 
2mo, Cloth, Each $1.50 
That Printer of a: Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling of Dan Matthews 

@ Mouth to Mouth Advertising has made Harold Bell Wright the most popular living author because 
his books *‘make good.’” By special arrangement ‘“The Calling of Dan Matthews,’’ the most widely 
discussed book in the world, has been published in the Popular Edition. Harold Bell Wright’s Ozark 
**Life Stories,’® That Printer of Udell’s, The Shepherd of the Hills and The Calling of Dan Matthews 
are all now published in the Popular Edition, and are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold. 
@ The Winning of Barbara Worth Will Not be published in the popular edition. 
The { A Christmas Classic | New York Tribune—*‘It embodies the aspiration, civic and moral, of the present day.” 

- Grand aatts ee is the greatest story siase Bunyan's ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ *? 

Omaha World-Herald —*'It is a classic in nature and spirit and rendering.” 

Uncrowned King Bufale Evening News—"‘It scuainoana- date of sakes maniomen” . 
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CHAPTER I. 


ND which of these young la- 
dies is to be my wife, Toots, 
my dear?” inquired the Earl 
of Chamboyne, leaning 
against the steamer rail, and 

gazing over the swaying mass of hu- 
manity which waited to greet the in- 
coming steamer. 

That monitor of his affairs, Lady 
Hylliary, strong in her position as his 
marital guide, rose to the somewhat 
difficult occasion, and pointed without 
hesitation to where a large, black- 
plumed hat stood out conspicuously 
among the spring finery on the dock. 

“She is probably not far from that 
black hat,” she replied. ‘There is only 
one woman in the city of New York 
who could manage to keep the crowd 
from rubbing shoulders with her, and 
that is my sister Adéle; her daughter, 
dear child, is probably with her. I 
should say, that the future 





Cissy, 


Countess of Chamboyne is the girl in 
gray, who, you will observe, is the only 
person inside the charmed circle with 
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the black hat, but it is hard to see from 
here.” 

“What beats me is that you should be 
sure the fair Barbara will have me,” 
laughed Chamboyne. 

“Don’t worry, my dear boy,” replied 
Lady Hylliary. “If she won't, there 
are plenty of rich young women here 
who will. You may leave it all to me.” 

As the vessel with a roaring and 
churning of waters swung alongside the 
dock, obliterating its crowded interior 
and presenting to the two upon the 
promenade deck only the dull, slanting 
roof, the earl pulled out his watch, and 
gave a whistle as he noted the time. 

‘By Jove!” he exclaimed. “I shall 
never be able to catch that train—the 
Berkshire express, Prescott called it, I 
think—unless I’m able to rush off at 
once.” 

“You won't be able to,” responded 
Lady Hylliary, who was familiar with 
the American customhouse. “And I 
don’t want you to ruch right off, either, 
before you have met my sister and her 
daughter.” 

“But, Toots, I can do that when I 
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get back from Prescott’s,” objected the 
earl. “Surely you can manage to keep 
Miss Chichester safely for me just 
these few days while I’m away?” 

‘Dare say I can,” she answered him, 
“but I do think it’s a nuisance, your 
running off like this.” 

“It’s keeping an old compact,” he 
told her seriously. ‘Go to him at once 
on landing, you know; I promised the 
dear old boy I would.” 

“It’s an absurd promise to have 
made,” declared Lady Hylliary, “and a 
ridiculous one to keep, but if you are 
quite determined, why, we had better 
plunge into the crowd at once. Only 
promise to wait a moment, and meet my 
sister, and my Barbara-niece.” 

“Very well,” he assented. 

And then, as if indeed the American 
climate had already affected him, he 
looked at his watch again. 

“Come along,” she cried, “or those 
reporters will rediscover us!” 

And, hastened by this fear, they 
joined the stream of travelers who were 
being rapidly poured through the nar- 
row gangway onto the dock. 

“IT can't think where they can be,” 
muttered Lady Hylliary, as the earl and 
she were rushed along. Then she 
caught sight of a familiar face beyond 
the palings which restrained the un- 
licensed public from coming onto the 
dock. ‘Why, there’s Adéle!” cried her 
ladyship. “Forgot to get a permit, I'll 
be bound! Come at once, and be in- 
troduced.” 

“Toots, my dear, I can’t!” insisted 
the earl. “I'll have to look after my 
luggage and things, you know.” 

“But, Cissy,” began Lady Hylliary. 

“Your maid can do for you, but I’ve 
to do for myself,” he replied in eager 
apology, “and I must positively get my 
bags at once, or I shall lose my train. 
Good-by! Forgive me, but I must run. 
You'll be all right now, won’t you?” 

And before she could expostulate 
further, he was gone, the crowd divid- 
ing them instantly like a pair of straws 
on a stream. 


’ 


From a distance he saw Lady Hyl- 
liary greeted with warmth by a hand- 
some woman of middle age, who kissed 
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her effusively on both cheeks, and near 
by a very pretty girl—a wonderful 
vision in pink with a lace-trimmed hat, 
beneath which shone a mass of smooth, 
golden hair and a well-set pair of placid 
blue eyes. 

The earl stared a moment, and then 
made his way to the Grand Central 
Station, and found himself at last en- 
sconced in a corner of a gaudy, stuffy 
parlor car. 

For a while he looked out of the win- 
dow, but soon tired of the succession 
of untidy back yards of cheap dwell- 
ings, and so turned his attention to the 
inner vision of that delicately tinted 
girl in pink. 

He examined her critically, recalling 
the pretty hair, the red mouth, the large 
blue eyes. She was attractive certainly 
—much more so than he had expected. 
She might even be called good form. 
A trifle insipid, perhaps, but graceful 
and possessed of a certain sweet dig- 
nity that pleased him. Then, of course, 
she was rich—the Chichesters were 
rich, and he was poor. 

Yes, she was very attractive, and he 
was well pleased; and yet—she looked 
so young and seemed so unsophisti- 
cated, so unsuspecting! The matri- 
monial scheme which Lady Hylliary 
had implanted in his head, implicating 
this pretty niece of hers, Barbara Chi- 
chester, made him vaguely uneasy—and 
he squirmed in his chair as though he 
had suddenly discovered a tack in its 
cushioned depths. The thought which 
so affected him was unformulated, but 
it was unpleasant, and so he dismissed 
it, as he was in the habit of doing with 
anything which bored or troubled him. 





CHAPTER II. 


Samuel Prescott was the one man 
whom, from a hundred, one would 
have been least likely to pick out as an 
intimate friend of Cecil Fitz-Williams. 
The young earl was stalwart, athletic, 
fonder of using his muscles than his 
brains; an aristocrat among aristo- 
crats, kind-hearted, but maintaining a 
distinct aloofness toward his social in- 
feriors which was not snobbishness, 
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but an inborn pride of position and the 
inherited habit of commar ling. 
Prescott, on the other hand, was a 
narrow-chested, hatchet-faced scholar 
with strong socialistic tendencies, and 
scarcely a penny to his name. He had 
never grasped even the rudiments of 
cricket, at which Cecil excelled, found 


tennis absurd, and shuddered at the 
notion of slaughtering unsuspecting 
grouse. Still, for some inscrutable 


reason, they had become good friends 
at Oxford, and the earl found his stay 
at Prescott’s place in the Berkshire 
Hills anything but unpleasant. 

After he had been there about three 
days, one morning the earl started out 
for a solitary stroll. He put his walk- 
ing stick under his arm, and thrust his 
thumbs through the belt of his jacket, 
and sauntered through the gate and 
down the road. 

Although it was only the second week 
of June, the day was hot as midsum- 
mer, and the atmosphere danced with 
a heat as fierce and penetrating as that 
of July. All the young green things 
seemed to expand and grow before his 
very eyes, yielding themselves to the 
magic spell of early summer. 

The direction which he had taken led 
away from the region of fine country 
estates and fashionable cottages, toward 
that section to which the railroad had 
not yet penetrated, and which, save for 
a score of tiny villages and an occa- 
sional farm, was almost uninhabited. 
Che walk was invigorating, and Cecil 
became absorbed in his surroundings to 
the entire exclusion of Miss Barbara 
Chichester, or any other possible 
Countess of Chamboyne. 

A few straggling buildings bespoke 
the approach to a village, and presently 
he passed along an irregular street, 
lined with queer, squat little white 
houses with high-pointed roofs, which 
ought to have been ugly, but somehow 
were not so at all. 

On and on he walked, following the 
lure of the unknown road. 

It was a winding way, twisting along 
the base of the hills for several miles, 
and then, after a gentle upgrade, run- 
ning along a narrow ledge a hundred 
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feet or so above the valley. Here, stal- 
wart pine trees overarched, almost 
shutting out the sun. He covered a 
considerable distance, but still the be- 
witching road seemed to beckon him, 
and he followed. 

“This path should lead to some en- 
chanted spot,” he said aloud. “By 
Jove! I feel in the mood to see any 
sort of sorcery or fairy craft!” 

Glancing about, he then noticed for 
the first time a sort of rough, grass- 
grown track leading up the hillside be- 
fore him. Of all the charming by- 
roads he had seen, this looked the most 
inviting, and, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, he began its ascent. 

The semicleared space into which he 
emerged, and which was the terminus 
of the grass road, was circled about 
with young trees and saplings, and 
flecked in an umbrageous pattern by 
the yellow sunlight filtering through the 
foliage. 

Near the center was ati oak, which 
towered above its neighbors, and be- 
neath this stood a little two-wheeled 
cart with a canvas roof and curtains. 
The shafts of this odd wagon rested on 
the ground, tilting the body to an angle 
which appeared most precarious for its 
contents. It was a strange little con- 
veyance, with its yellow body and red 
wheels, and its white roof, which the 
supporting hoops of iron ribbed in the 
semblance of a gigantic caterpillar. 

Near the wagon a small bonfire 
smoked feebly, smothered in damp 
leaves to preserve it during the builder’s 
absence. Close by were a few cooking 
vessels of copper, brightly burnished, 
and a blanket had been spread upon 
the thicket to dry. 

Then temptation fell upon the earl, 
and for the first time in his life he 
wished to steal, for neatly arranged 
upon a flat stone that stood conven- 
iently for the purpose, were a tea caddy, 
sugar in a crock, a little jug of milk, 
biscuits in a tin, a blue cup and saucer 
of large proportions, and a substantial 
brown earthenware teapot, fat and com- 
fortable to. behold. A copper kettle 
filled with fresh water stood ready to 
be hung over the fire. 
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“The deuce! This fellow must be 
English!” exclaimed Cecil. “What 
luck, stumbling upon this place just at 
this time! Hope he has another cup.” 

Then his eye fell upon an almost in- 
visible path through the underbrush, 
which apparently led still farther into 
the wood. Determining to find his un- 
conscious host and at all hazards pro- 
cure an invitation to tea, he set off along 
this, and presently was surprised to see 
the glint of water between the tree 
trunks. Pushing ahead eagerly, in an- 
other moment he found himself upon 
the shore of a miniature lake. After 
a single glance, he stood motionless, 
fairly paralyzed with delight. 

Upon a tall, black rock that jutted 
out into the water sat a dryad, her 
beautiful nude body silhouetted against 
the dark bank behind her. She was 
tall, and of exquisite proportions, with 
lovely slender hands and narrow little 
feet. Her heavy black hair was wound 
about her small head in massive braids, 
and over her ears were clusters of late 
dogwood blossoms. She held more 
white flowers in her hands, and around 
her throat was a long chain of scarlet 
berries. Her face was clear cut as a 
cameo, with wide-set eyes and full, red 
lips. She was deeply absorbed in dis- 
secting one of the flowers, and com- 
pletely oblivious of her surroundings. 

Cecil stood rooted to the spot, an 
electric fire playing through his veins. 
The thick tangle of green things con- 
cealed him effectively, but he was quite 
unconscious of this, or of anything, in 
fact, save the lovely picture before him. 

For one long, unforgettable moment 
he stood gazing at her. Then a twig 
snapped beneath his feet, and with a 
startled gesture the dryad sprang up, 
glanced wildly about, without seeing 
him, and in another instant had disap- 
peared, only a floating spray of white 
blossoms betraying that her presence 
had been real. 

The sound also awoke Cecil to the 
realization that the girl had been hu- 
man, and with the hot color mounting 
to his curly red hair, he turned abruptly 
and fled. 

Halfway down the grass road he 


paused irresolutely, glanced back at the 
patch of \-oods, snapped his fingers, 
and resumed his retreat. 

The road which had seemed so short 
and pleasant on his outward journey, 
now appeared dusty, lonely, and unac- 
countably long. His head was whirling 
with all sorts of wild dreams and im- 
aginings, in which the lady of the little 
pool figured largely. He felt like some 
young Greek god, baffled in pursuit of 
a water sprite. How wonderful she 
was! What a fool he had been to run 
away! Yet, of course, that had been 
the only decent thing to do. Jove! 
What red lips she had! She was too 
glorious—he must have dreamed it; 
such things don’t happen! 

Yet, no! She was real! Had he not 
seen her move, almost heard her 
breathe? Oh, yes, she was human, right 
enough ! 

He had been trudging along for what 
seemed like hours, and was nearing the 
village, when the sounds of an ap- 
proaching horse caused him to turn 
round, and there, advancing at a tre- 
mendous rate, was the little canvas- 
covered cart, drawn by a sturdy pony 
with broad hoofs and a shaggy coat. 

Cecil flattened himself against the rail 
of the narrow bridge on which he stood 
to let it pass. On it came, the brightly 
painted wheels twinkling in the late 
sunlight. Eagerly he peered under the 
projecting hood, and uttered a broken 
exclamation of delight. The sole oc- 
cupant was a girl, gypsy-clad in many 
colors—and the face was that of the 
dryad! 

The cart passed, enveloping him in a 
cloud of dust, the driver apparently 
unaware of the stalwart figure by the 
roadside, but he, looking after it, read 
the little sign that swung behind: 


LOLLI PLASHTA 
MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, AND NOTIONS 


CHAPTER III. 

Lady Hylliary reached for another 
cigarette, fitted it into her amber 
mouthpiece, lit it, and looked at her 
sister judicially. 
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“Adele, my dear,” she remarked, 
“you are a very good-looking woman 
for your age. How you have managed 
to preserve so much of your beauty 
through a score or more seasons ii this 
glaring, dusty, noisy New York is a 
miracle! For of all the exhausting, 
nerve-wracking——”’ 

“Don’t speak so disparagingly of 
your native city, Janet,” interrupted 
Mrs. Chichester. “Remember you were 
born here; you are a native, after all. 
Not that any one would accuse you of 
it, though,” she added. “You're more 
English now than your husband. No 
wonder—it’s such a long, long time 
since you were here last! It must be 
twenty years! How strange everything 
must look to you.” 

“More than twenty years!” replied 
Lady Hylliary. “We went to India 
just before Barbara was born, don't 


you remember? And she is—how 
old ?” 
“Twenty-two,” said Barbara's 


mother. ‘This is her second season. 
She's a great deal of care,” she added, 
with a sigh. 

“What's she been doing? Defying 
authority again? I remember she was 
rather a handful in England.” 

“Janet, I wish you would speak to 
her,” replied the mother. ‘She was 
perfectly devoted to you two years ago 
when we made you that last visit, and 
the fact of your house having been her 
birthplace has always given you an 
added charm in her eyes. She is very 
sentimental, and, although no one 
seems to have much influence over her, 
I think you would have some. I have 
none at all, nor has her father. Just 
think! John has actually been obliged 
to resort to medieval methods, and 
lock her in her room!” 

“Great heavens, Adéle! Is he mad? 
In a free and civilized country, to lock 
up one’s daughter! Well, really it’s 
impossible !”’ 

“It’s a fact, none the less,” Mrs, Chi- 
chester assured her. “It does seem 
dreadful, I know; but I give you my 
word it was only as a last resort.” 

“What on earth has the child been 
doing now?” queried her aunt. 
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“She has been a great trial to her fa- 
ther and me,” said Adéle Chichester 
plaintively, “from the time she left 
boarding school; still that old self- 
willed moodiness, at intervals. For in- 
stance, you cannot imagine what diffi- 
culty I had inducing her to make her 
debut. She hates all social things, is 
rude to our friends, and has failed in 
every way to fit herself for the role one 
would naturally expect her to play. I 
can scarcely ever prevail upon her to 
accept invitations, and she made herself 
quite unpopular with most of the young 
people by showing them plainly that 
they bore her. In fact, she’s interested 
in none of the things which one expects 
would appeal to a young and really very 
beautiful girl. She is a great disap- 
pointment to us.” 

“That’s a rotten shame, of course,” 
replied Lady Hylliary. ‘Still, you 
know, it’s not sufficient reason for lock- 
ing her up.” 

“Wait—you haven't heard about that 
yet,” said the other. “For some time 
past she has been mysteriously absent- 
ing herself from home for several days 
at a time, and upon her return flatly 
refusing to give any explanation as to 
where she has been or what she has 
done. She returned early this morning 
after several days’ absence.” 

Janet gave a long and very undigni- 
fied whistle. 

“By Jove, that is serious!” she ex- 
claimed. “Have you questioned her 
in a sane and sensible manner, or did 
you irritate and antagonize her at the 
start by treating her like an irrational 
child ?” 

“I think I ought to know how to 
speak to my own daughter, Janet,” said 
Mrs. Chichester stiffly. “Of course, she 
had to be called to account. All she 
would volunteer was that she had been 
with friends. Jack doesn’t believe that 
she’s telling the truth. He had a seri- 
ous talk with her when he came home 
to lunch to-day, and tried to put her 
on her honor not to go off again—but 
she flatly refused, and said we must 
trust her to take care of herself. What 
was there for him to do? He simply 
had to lock her in her room!” 








“There! I knew it!” cried Lady 
Hylliary. “You set her all on edge by 
your smug, self-righteous attitude, and 
of course she wouldn't talk. No 
wonder !” 

“Janet,” said Mrs. Chichester, in a 
tearful voice, “I think you are too dis- 
agreeable. As though I didn’t have the 
proper attitude toward Barbara! I 
brought her up, didn’t 1? One must be 
severe with one’s child occasionally, as 
you would know if you had ever had 
one.” 

“Much your having had one has 
taught you, if you are unable to recog- 
nize her as an individual with a mind 
and rights of her own,” snorted Lady 
Hylliary. ‘You and Jack seem to think 
that because the girl is your daughter 
that she is your chattel. Has she ever 
done this sort of thing before—going 
off, and all that?” 

Mrs. Chichester hesitated a moment 
before replying. 

“Well, yes, she has,” she answered 
finally. “It happened once or twice last 
year at about this season. I did not 
know of it at the time, because I was in 
Washington with Jack. When we re- 
turned, I learned from Lang, the but- 
ler, who is an old servant, and con- 
siders himself one of the family, that 
she had been absent twice for a period 
of five or six days; simply saying that 
she was going and would return on 
such a date, but leaving no address. 
When I questioned her as to these trips, 
although she did not precisely say so, 
she led me to think that she had been 
visiting a school friend. Some time 
later, her father referred to the matter 
in the presence of the friend we thought 
she meant, and quickly discovered that 
no such visit had occurred. But, then, 
as I said, she may have been with some 
other friend—she had been so vague.” 

To tell the truth—but here even 
Janet’s candor balked—what puzzled 
her ladyship most was the lack of anx- 
iety of the girl’s mother—her readiness 
to explain, almost to condone, Barbara’s 
vagaries, while maintaining a becom- 
ingly censorious maternal attitude. 
Most mothers would be crazy with anx- 
iety, she mused. 
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“It’s very odd, I must admit,” she 
said aloud. “She has always seemed 
such a quiet girl; intelligent, too, 
though a bit heady. Tell me, has she 
any young men hanging round her?” 

“Any? She has dozens, but not one 
in whom she has ever shown the slight- 
est interest.” 

“Any reason to suspect that she has 
a lover of whom you do not know?” 

“Janet !” 

“Oh, I simply mean some poor but 
worthy young man to whom you have 
been nasty, and whom, in consequence, 
Barbara has chosen to make a deity of.” 

“There is absolutely no such person. 
On that subject, I am sure she has been 
perfectly frank with me. Indeed, | 
think I have always been in her confi- 
dence completely, with the exception of 
this one matter of her absences.” 

“Exit the clandestine lover,” said 
Lady Hylliary flippantly. “I am glad 
that he is a myth. Order tea, my dear, 
and I will tell you why I rejoice at this 
circumstance.” 

Mrs. Chichester looked sharply and 
curiously at her sister—a little nerv- 
ously, in fact—then arose and pushed 
an electric button. The Anglo-Amer- 
ican strolled to the window, and gazed 
down upon the busy, crowded thor- 
oughfare below. 

The Chichesters’ house was situated 
just below the Plaza, and its windows 
commanded both the busy square and 
a glimpse of the park beyond. 

“Here is the tea,” called Mrs. Chi- 
chester, as Lang entered with the tray. 
“Come over here to the sofa. Lang, 
Lady Hylliary will return for dinner. 
Where is the lemon? Oh, there! Very 
well ; that’s all.” 

“The muffins are toasted. Horrid!” 
said Lady Hylliary, taking a large bite. 
“Hurrah for the marmalade! Give me 
some on here. Strong, please, with 
cream.” 

“What is it you were going to tell 
me—oh, yes, why are you so elated at 


Barbara’s freedom of heart?” said Mrs. 
Chichester, 
erect 
sofa. 

“Tell me first if you have any par- 


intrenching herself stiffly 


among the soft cushions of the 
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ticular scheme laid out for her marital 
happiness,” demanded Lady Hylliary, 
lounging angularly in her corner. 

“Why, no,” replied Mrs. Chichester 
thoughtfully. “There is not one of the 
men that we see whom I consider de- 
sirable. Those who have no money, for 
the most part, are charming ineligibles, 
while the rich ones are usually impossi- 
bly vapid and silly. It would not do for 
Barbara to marry any of them!” 

Lady Hylliary dilated her narrow- 
set gray eyes. 

“Adele, your intelligence is simply as- 
tounding at times,” she said. “Matter 
of fact, you are really brilliant in this 
particular instance. Of course, wild 
horses could not drag Barbara to the 
altar with one of those men, but none 
the less, you are jolly right in suppos- 
ing such partis as you describe would be 
highly undesirable.” 

Mrs. Chichester took a covert look at 
her sister to ascertain whether she was 
being made fun of or not, before an- 
swering. Unable to make up her mind 
on this score, she chose a neutral 
ground, and remarked with dignity: 

“You forget that | am married to 
John.” 

“Which proves that you are a judge 
of men, my dear, for no one could deny 
that he possesses all the masculine qual- 
ities. But to return to the secret of my 
particular interest in Barbara’s future 
husband. You see, I have brought over 
with me a very eligible candidate.”’ 

“Good gracious, what do you mean?” 


“Exactly what | say, my Victorian 
sister. Being an intelligent, emanci- 


pated woman, I always make an exact 
statement when I make any at all. I 
mean that I have brought over under 
my wing a very charming, handsome, 
well-bred, only moderately impecunious 
boy, with the specific object of marry- 
ing him to my niece. He is of proper 
age and lineage, clean morally, but with 
some worldly experience, healthy, intel- 
ligent enough to have scraped through 
Oxford, not overburdened with rela- 
tions—of which Jim is one—and pos- 
of one of the oldest titles in 
\ha! I thought you would 


sessed 
Scotland. 


open your eyes at that!” 
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“Why, Janet, it sounds delightful, 
and they would live in Scotland, of 
course,” said Mrs. Chichester, bright- 
ening perceptibly. Then her face fell, 
and she shook her head. “But the 
probabilities are that she will not even 
look at him,” 

“Nonsense!” cried Janet, beginning 
on her third muffin. ‘Nonsense! [ 
tell you he is very good to look upon. 
She will tumble right enough, provided 
we manage the circumstances, the en- 
vironment, propinquity, and all that.” 

“Tell me more about him. Who is 


he?” Adéle asked, hope flickering up 
again. 


“He is Cissy Fitz-Williams, so called 
because he is a young Hercules, [ 
suppose.” 

“And his Title?” Mrs. Chichester 
consciously gave the word a capital 
letter. 

“He is the Earl of Chamboyne. You 
must have heard me speak of him, or 
mention him in my letters, for, as both 
his parents are dead, Jim has been his 
adviser and general monitor for a good 
many years. He is by no means rich, 
but he has enough to live on very de- 
cently. However, it is of course im- 
portant that he should marry money, 
for he'll never make any, and he really 
owes it to his name, and all that.” 

“And so you know all about him, and 
can answer for him?” 

“My dear, he would be perfectly 
willing to have any one answer for him 
on the subject. He has been asleep all 
his life, excepting when he has been 
away hunting big game. If I suggest 
that he marry barbara—as to tell you 
the truth I have already done tenta- 
tively—he will doubtless do so at once 
in the most delightfully well-behaved 
manner. But, although he expects to 
marry her, or some other equally de- 
sirable heiress, I really believe that, if 
it is she, he will do it with pleasure as 
well as grace.” 

“Well! I should think so,” snapped 
Mrs. Chichester. “He will be a lucky 
young man. And now, Janet, will you 
talk to Barbara for a little while, and 
see if you can get her to give you an ex- 
planation of her extraordinary con- 
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duct? She is a very truthful person, 
and, if she speaks at all, you can be- 
lieve her implicitly.” 

“Haven’t you the remotest idea of 
where she has been?” asked Lady Hyl- 
liary. “Not the least suspicion?” 

Mrs. Chichester’s jeweled hand trem- 
bled slightly as it rested on the little 
polished table before her, but after an 
almost imperceptible hesitation she an- 
swered firmly: 

“No, not the least.” 

“Well, it’s an awfully rotten job, but 
I'll try,” remarked Janet. ‘Send for 
her now.” 

Mrs. Chichester rang, and presently 
the butler appeared. 

“Here is the key to Miss Barbara's 


apartments,” she said. “Please unlock 


the door, and conduct her here at 
once.” 

The old man left the room noise- 
lessly. 


“IT shall speak to John after dinner 
this evening, and tell him a little about 
what a fool he is to treat the girl so,” 
said Lady Hylliary. ‘Fora clever man, 
he certainly does the most asinine 
things at times. And as for you, I don't 
understand why you permit it!” 

She turned to examine a large photo- 
graph, framed in rhinestones, which 
stood upon the mantelpiece. It was a 
picture of a girl with a_ beautiful 
though somewhat willful face. 

Mrs. Chichester watched her. 

“Ah, you've never seen that, of 
course. I didn’t send you one, as | 
know you hate photographs, and won't 
have them about you.” 

“Not a bit like either of us, though 
we were both more than ordinarily 
good-looking. But even a photograph 
can’t spoil her—she’s utterly hand- 
some,” remarked her aunt. 

At this juncture, the aged butler re- 
appeared at the door. His face was 
blanched of its natural ruddiness, and 
his eyes were wide with fear. For a 
moment his agitation was so great as 
to prevent his speaking. 

“Lang, what is the matter?” asked 
Mrs. Chichester, with a gasp of fear. 

“The door was locked as_ usual,” 
whispered the man, “but the rooms 


were empty; Miss Barbara has disap- 
peared! There was this note on her 


table,’ handing an envelope to his 
mistress. 
Adéle opened it with slow and 


thoughtful precision, which Lady Hyl- 
liary noticed in astonishment; there 
was more in this than Adéle had dis- 
closed to her—or to her husband, either 
—decided her quick-minded ladyship. 


After reading the note through, 
Adeéle handed it to her sister, who 
read: 


MotHer Dear: I am sorry—but I cannot 
be made a prisoner like this, and I am go- 
ing to my friends again. Tell dad not to 
worry about me, and to trust me to take care 
of myself. I shall let you know soon where 
I am—or come back. BARBARA. 


CHAPTER IV. 

In the Berkshire Hills, Summer had 
set her snares in so alluring a fashion 
that, as though drawn by an irresistible 
magnet, Cecil started out next morning 
along the same road’ which he had 
traversed the day before. 

Self-deceit had never been one of 
his characteristics, and, after a restless, 
wakeful night of thought, he made no 
attempt to disguise from himself the 
very decided interest which the girl of 
the pool had aroused in him. And so, 
steadfastly refusing to accompany 
Prescott to the market town, he deter- 
mined on a morning ramble, hoping to 
come upon her by the wayside, or at 
least to learn of her from some chance 
acquaintance. 

The local village was reached with- 
out his having met any one at all, and, 
although he idled about the town for a 
good half hour, he could not bring him- 
self to address any of the supercilious 
farmers and village folk whom he saw, 
far less to fall into conversation with 
them. He felt that, if they knew her, 
he would resent it, and that, if they 
did not, he would call them blind idiots. 

So, passing the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, which in sooth were short enough 
and quickly left behind, he came to a 
house which had attracted his transient 
notice on his previous walk. It was a 
square, old-fashioned building with 
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overhanging second and third stories, 
and a gray-shingled roof. 

The house itself was painted white 
with green trimmings, as was the picket 
fence before it. It had a delightfully 
spick-and-span appearance, for all it 
was so ancient, and the garden was an 
orderly riot of blossoms. Never had 
he seen flowers in greater profusion. 

But best of all was the mistress of 
the place. She was a fat woman well 
past middle age, clad in a gown of flow- 
ered chintz and a large brown apron. 
On her head she wore a huge white 
sunbonnet, and massive yellow garden- 


ing gloves covered her hands. She 
moved about her flowers with some 


difficulty but great determination, weed- 
ing here, pruning there, and eventually 
kneeling to transplant a border of in- 
cipient coxcombs. A more motherly 
soul could not well be imagined, nor a 
kindlier seeming. 

Cecil liked her at sight, and as he 
stood looking over the gate, watching 
her while she, unconscious of his pres- 
ence, persevered with her task, he 
thought of how his favorite hero in fic- 
tion had stood at such a gate before 
such a garden, while a very different 
sort of female worked with gloves and 
trowel, and by the very force of con- 
trast between the two women he half 
unconsciously uttered aloud the words 
of the book: 

“*How do you do, aunt? [I am your 
nephew, David Copperfield.’ ” 

At the sound of his voice, the fat 
woman dropped the trowel in amaze- 
ment, and turned toward him. 

“Law’s sakes!” she cried, in a mel- 
low voice. “I thought at first I must 
‘a’ been dreaming. How ever did you 
come to say that, young man?” 

“Really, I scarcely know what made 
me say it,” he replied pleasantly. “It 
just came. Perhaps because the setting 
is so perfect.” 

“Aha! One of the profession, I see,’ 
said the fat woman, beaming with 


pleasure, “staying around these parts 
on a vacation, I suppose?” 

“Well, yes, in a way,” replied Cecil, 
smiling. 

“Well, well, don’t explain less’n you 
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wish,” she said good-humoredly, re- 
turning the smile. “To think of your 
recognizing me from the Betsy Trot- 
wood part, though! An’ me grown so 
stout since leaving the stage, too. My, 
my! Won't you come in? Lew, he'll 
be real glad to see you; he always does 
enjoy seein’ folks that remembers us. 
You ll see he ain't changed so much as 
me. 

“Thank you, I shall be delighted to 
come in, if I may,” replied Chamboyne. 
“What a lovely garden you have!” 

“Yes, it is nice,” said his hostess 
cheerfully. 

“So you live here all the time now?” 
remarked Cecil, not wishing to commit 
himself by saying anything indiscreet, 
yet most fearfully anxious to learn 
more of this nice woman. 

“Yes, ever since we retired. There's 
just me and Lew, and Kizah, that’s the 
cat. Once in a while some old pal 
comes to visit us, but not often. You 
see, it’s kind o’ out of the way down 
here. Then sometimes young folks 
comes to get a good look at what a real 
vaudeville artist looks like.” 

“And it is well worth the journey,” 
he answered, with a bow. 

She accepted the tribute gracefully, 
and then puffed up the two low steps 
which led to the stoop. 

“Just wait a sec’,” 
give Lew a call.” 

She thrust her head into the hallway, 
and cried out in her throaty voice: 
“Number Eight! Oh, Number Eight! 
Number Eight on! That’s the way we 
always call each other,” she remarked, 
in an aside to Chamboyne. “Of course 
ours being such a high-class turn, we 
was always put on number eight. Then 
the audience, soon as we were through, 
used to begin to leave, for there was 
nothing left on the program but acro- 
bats and such like. But they'd sit 
through any kind of nonsense to get 


she said, “till I 


our act. However, I don’t have to tell 
you that!” 

Cecil nodded, as that seemed suffi- 
ciently ambiguous, and the woman 


again called for “Number Eight.” 
“Guess he ain’t in the house,” she 
announced, after a moment. “But he’ll 
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turn up in a short while, for it’s most 
lunch time. You'll stay and eat with 
us, of course?” 

He protested very faintly, nothing 
loath to remain. Life was becoming full 
of adventures! It was quite delightful. 

“Let's sit out here on the stoop,” said 
the woman. “I'll sit on this side, and 
you'll have to take the other.” 

“Right! That will be pleasant,” said 
he, and started to comply, pushing aside 
what seemed to be a tremendous bou- 
quet, to do so. His hostess gave a 
funny little scream, and reached for 
the object. 

“Gracious! My summer hat!” she 
panted. “My, you nearly sat on it!” 

“Oh, I beg pardon!” exclaimed the 
earl, eying the monstrous creation with 
wonder. ‘No damage done, I trust?” 

“No, mercifully, not a_ bit,” she 
beamed, turning it about on her hand. 
“How do you like it? I bought it this 
morning from the peddler girl.” 

“The peddler girl!” cried Cecil. 

“Yes, ain't you ever seen her?” asked 
the ex-actress. “But I forgot, you’re 
a stranger around here.” 

“Who is she?” he asked eagerly. 

“Why, she’s a girl who drives about 


selling millinery, and needles, and 
thread, and ribbons, and such like. 


Strange girl—sort of gypsy. I like her, 
though, and she has a fine taste in 
bonnets.” 

_ “How long ago was she here?” asked 
Cecil, peering down the road. 


“This merning. Why?” queried the 
fat woman. Then she looked at him 
shrewdly. “Young fellow, you have 
seen the peddler girl,” she accused. 

Cecil, taken unawares, — blushed 
vividly. 


“You have me,” he said simply, see- 
ing that dissemblance was useless. 

“Spoken to her?” 

“No,” he replied. 

“Running after her, hey?” 

Cecil was annoyed to find that he 
was blushing again. 

“T have her and she 


seen twice, 


piqued my curiosity, that is all,” he an- 
swered, with as much dignity as he 
could muster. 
lie past here?” 


“Does her regular route 
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She looked at him suspiciously be- 
fore replying. Then she laughed. 

“T ain't going to tell you, dear,” she 
declared. “I don’t know why I should 
bother about a stray gypsy girl, but I’m 
not going to help set a handsome young 
man like you on her track! As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t know a thing about 
Lolli except that I have bought my 
summer hats from her these last two 
years. But somehow I feel sure she’s 
a good girl, and, having seen too many 
such get into trouble in my time, I'll 
keep this one out if I can.” 

He looked at her with surprise, won- 
dering at her vehemence. 

“Oh, but I say,’ he remonstrated, 
much hurt, “I don’t mean any harm, 
you know!” 

She gazed at him very earnestly for 
a moment, looking straight into his 
eyes. They were blue like her own, and 
honest to a degree. He was a very 
prepossessing young man, and she had 
taken an immense fancy to him. Fur- 
thermore, she was a good judge of 
character, and her instinct told her to 
trust him. 

“Why, I believe you,” she said, at 
intend to do the 


length. “Do you 
straight thing?” 
To his own inexplicable astonish- 


ment, he nodded his head solemnly. 

“Well,” she said, “I expect you mean 
it, and so I'll tell you something. She’s 
going to pass through Lee this after- 
noon, and stop at the house of a friend 


of mine, Mrs. J. T. Smith. There!’ 
She sat back triumphantly. 
“Oh, thank you!” said Chamboyne 


gratefully. 

“You're welcome,” she replied. 

Cecil moved uneasily in his seat, and 
automatically felt for his watch fob. 
At what time would she be in Lee, he 
wondered. 

The woman opposite, 
served his movement 
laughed. 

“You'll never succeed in your pro- 
fession if you don’t learn to control 
your features better, young man,” she 
teased. “Never fear, you'll get to Lee 
time enough after lunch. She won't be 
there before five, for she’s going up to 


who had ob- 
and gesture, 
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Jones’, on top of Bald-headed Moun- 
tain first. So forget her for a while.” 

Just then a man appeared in the 
doorway. He was a tall, thin indi- 
vidual, with lean blue cheeks and heavy 
black brows. As he leaned against the 
side of the door, posing instantly on 
catching sight of the visitor, he looked 
every inch the traditional actor of the 
old school. 

“Ah, wife, who is our honored 
guest?” he inquired, in a deep and re- 
sonant tone, waving a thin white hand 
toward Cecil in cumbersome jocularity 
as he spoke. 

“Why, dear me, Lew!” exclaimed the 
lady. “Where have you been? I called 
you quite a spell ago! This is our 
young friend, and, I guess I may say 
without vanity, admirer—Mr.—Mr.— 
why, goodness me! I’ve never so 
much as asked your name, young man.” 

“Cecil = Fitz-Williams,” — supplied 
Chamboyne. 

“Fitz-Williams,” murmured the fat 
woman. “Afraid I never heard of you. 
But perhaps you haven’t been on the 
stage long? Well, Mr. Fitz-Williams, 
Mr. Protheroe!” 

“Honored; delighted,” said Cecil, 
bowing. 

“Ah! A member of the dear profes- 
sion?” declaimed the ex-actor. “It is 
a pleasure to meet you, sir. You must 
not feel offended or disheartened that 
we do now know your name. Is it real 
or stage?” 

“T beg your pardon?” 
inquiringly. 

“The name. 
Protheroe. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said Cecil. 

“But you have another one—the pub- 
lic one, perhaps ?” 

“Well, ves,” replied Cecil, at a loss, 
“some people call me Chamboyne, you 
know.” 

“Ah, yes 


, 


said the earl 


Is it your own?” said 


of course,” said his host 


s, 

vaguely. But it was evident that this 
name conveyed no more to him than 
the first one had, and that he merely 
assumed a familiarity with it in order 
to spare the vanity of this unknown 
player. 

“And now,” he went on hospitably, 
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“if it is ready, perhaps he will share 
our frugal repast.” 

Cecil renewed his thanks and accept- 
ance, and Mrs. Protheroe, gathering up 
her gloves, hat, and sunbonnet, led the 
way into the wide, cool hall, remarking 
as she went: 

“Ready in a moment, gentlemen, but 
not frugal. Oh, no, not with my appe- 
tite, and I dare say Mr. Fitz-Williams 
will feel the same, after his walk.” 

The earl followed, wildly curious to 
know who these impossibly delightful 
people were. 

Left by himself, for a few moments, 
he had the opportunity of glancing 
about him and striving for some clew 
to the fame of his hosts. Nor had he 
far to look. The walls of the hall in 
which he stood were covered by an 
array of flaring posters, heralds of the 
vaudeville troupe, and on them in gi- 
gantic letters, which threw the names 
of the lesser lights below into practical 
oblivion, was printed: : 


Mr. AND Mrs. LEwetten B. ProTHEROE, 


The Marvelous Impersonators of Characters 
from Dickens’ Novels. 


In the sitting room were many photo- 
graphs of the retired artists, in and out 
of character. 

After a meal of fried chicken, salad, 
waffles, and chocolate, which was con- 
sumed during a most pleasant conver- 
sation, and further enlivened by many 
interesting and amusing reminiscences 
on the part of the kind host and 
hostess, Cecil took a half-reluctant de- 
parture, accompanied as far as the gate 
by them, where instructions for reach- 
ing Lee were given him. 

“You walk straight on a spell, till you 
come to a place where three roads meet. 
The steep one goes right up Devil’s 
Mountain, the middle one goes over to 
Babylon, and the one to the left is the 
want,” Mrs. Protheroe told 


one you 
him, and then, lifting his cap, he bade 
them farewell, promising to return 
soon. 


Cecil had not walked far before he 
came upon a wagon drawn slowly along 
by a pair of stout horses, and piled toa 
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terrific height with new chairs such as 
are used for furnishing piazzas, and 
which were painted a bright red or 
green. At the very top of this swaying 
load sat a wizened little man, who 
drove the team, while lounging very 
comfortably in the corner of a luxuri- 
ous wicker sofa. 

“Hello, stranger!’ said this indi- 
vidual, drawing rein at sight of the earl, 
and speaking in a nasal voice. “Hev a 
ride?” 

“Thanks, I will,” replied Cecil, who 
none the less looked somewhat doubt- 
fully at the height of the proffered seat. 

“All right, sonny, jest step on th’ 
armcheer, an’ then ter thet leetle table, 
an’ then onto th’ settee. Thet’s ther 
way. All right? Git ap, Joe! Git ap, 
Emily !” 

They fell into some desultory talk, 
and the chair peddler accepted a pipe- 
ful of tobacco. Smoking proved a sort 
of lubricator to the old gentleman’s 
taciturnity, and presently he broke into 
querulous confidences. 

“Seemed like I never should git start- 
ed out ter-day,” he began. “Certain ter 
goodness, onct a woman gits buyin’ 
things, there ain’t no stoppin’ her!’ 

Then as Cecil only nodded his head 
sagely without removing his pipe, the 
other continued: 

“Here I says this mornin’ ter Mira 
Jenkins—thet’s my wife—I jest gotter 
git ter Lee this afternoon by four 
o’clock, ter see that noo hotel feller 
about some cheers. Sure’s I don’t git 
there, bein’ a day late already, some 
other feller’ll git the trade. An’ no 
sooner wuz I tru a-sayin’ it than up 
comes th’ peddler girl with thet crazy 
lettle wagon o’ hern, an’ Mira got thet 
took up with buyin’ stuff offen her, thet 
what with their palaverin’ an’ talkin’ 
over styles, I didn’t git a blessed mouth- 
ful ter eat till come near ten o'clock. 
An’ look at the distance I got ter go 
yit!” 

“Peddler girl!” said Cecil carelessly. 
“What an odd occupation for a girl! 
But I suppose she is really an old 
woman, eh?” 

“Old, nothin’! snorted the man. 
“She ain’t nothin’ mor’n a baby, an’ 
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purty es some of these here soap adver- 
tisements yer see down ter th’ stores!” 

“And who is she?” asked the earl. 

“Oh! Fer as thet goes,” the man re- 
plied, “she ain’t nothin’ but er gypsy 
girl thet sells bonnets an’ sech like trash. 
She comes along in th’ early summer 
most generally, an’ my wife buys stuff 
from her. Most everybody ‘round 
these parts knows her. She gits a purty 
good trade, I guess.” 

“Is she always alone—no husband ?” 
asked Cecil. 

“Great Sam Hill, no! She won't 
even look at any of th’ fellers,” said the 
chair vender. “Yer jist oughter see her 
freeze ‘em when they git fresh!” 

“And she stays with the other gypsies 
in winter, I suppose?” 

“T dunno. Mebbe she does,” said the 
man. “I ain’t never seen her with 
none, though.” 

“Hum!” said Cecil. 
thing else about her?” 

The man gave him a sharp glance, 
and answered: “No” shortly. 

Cecil felt at once that the peddler 
was intentionally resenting his interest, 
and had for some reason determined 
to say nothing further of the girl. 

“You do a pretty good business?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes’n’no,” replied the man. “I ain’t 
hed cause ter complain none till this 
year. You see, thar’s a young feller 
took up this route, an’ he’s bound ter 
hurt my trade some. Still, prob’ly it'll 
be good fer me ter hev ter hustle a 
lettle; when folks gits ter my age they 
need a mite of somethin’ ter make ’em 
keep up ter ther mark. Competition’s 
a good thing fer th’ consumer, any- 
ways,” he chuckled dryly, and then 
added soberly: “I'd hate fer this new 
feller ter git J. T. Smith’s trade.” 

“The hotelkeeper at Lee?” 

“The same,” said the chair vender. 
“An’ th’ mean part of it is, I simply 
got ter go up Devil’s Mountain an’ git a 
horse an’ buggy belonging ter my wife's 
mother. An’ if I take th’ time ter do 
thet, I’ll miss seein’ Smith ter-day. I 
say, young feller, mebbe you'd like ter 
earn a quarter by goin’ up Devil's 
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Mountain fer thet horse an’ drivin’ him 
ter Lee fer me?” 

Cecil smiled. 

“Thanks awfully, but I can't,” he 
said, “because the truth is I’ve got to be 
in Lee at four o'clock myself.” 

“Durn it! Ain't thet too bad!” ex- 
claimed the man. 

Then he thought a moment, eying 
Cecil earnestly as he did so. 

“T tell you what, sonny,” he said, at 
length. “You drive this wagon in ter 
Lee fer me, an’ tell J. T. Smith, Eu- 
reka Hotel, thet I'll be right along; an’ 
I'll go up the mountain fer the buggy. 
I won't pay yer nothin’ fer takin’ a free 
ride ter wheer yer was goin’ anyways, 
but mebbe thet arrangement would suit 
yer?” 

“Yes, it will suit me very well,” re- 
plied Cecil, glancing at his watch, and 
considering the saving of time which 
the riding would mean. 

And now they had reached the cross- 
roads described by Mrs. Protheroe, and 
the owner of the wagon descended, 
handing the reins to Cecil, who took 
them with a sudden feeling of appear- 
ing very ridiculous. Still, it was grow- 
ing late, and he would make better 
progress in this fashion than afoot. 

“Take th’ road ter th’ right,” said his 
employer; “it’s some lonesomer then 
the main road, but it’s easier on th’ cart, 
an’ jest es short. Take good keer o’ th’ 
hosses, an’ don’t dally none.” 

“Never fear!” called the earl, whip- 
ping up his steeds. 

“Remember, J. T.*Smith’s Eureka 
Hotel,” the old man yelled, and, at Ce- 
cil’s nod of comprehension, turned up 
the steep road to Devil’s Mountain. 

How any road could be more lonely 
than the one they had just traversed, 
Cecil could not well imagine, for they 
had not passed a living soul. But the 
highway appeared dusty and shadeless, 
while the byway was pleasantly cool 
and green-canopied; so he_ willingly 


turned into the latter, letting the horses 
choose their own pace, while he filled 
a fresh pipe. 

Clad in rough tweed trousers and old 
brown coat of Prescott’s, which he had 
picked up at random, and rather dusty 
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from his tramp, he looked a very plaus- 
ible proprietor of the wagon, as he rode 
along slouched in the driver’s corner of 
the wicker seat, and nodded gently with 
the jolting of the springs. 

The woods were intensely silent; 
scarcely a leaf stirred, and the birds 
seemed all to be taking a siesta. The 
deep sand of the ill-kept road deadened 
the sound of hoof and wheel, and the 
creak of the shining furniture resolved 
itself into a sleepy drone. Scarcely 
any signs of civilization were visible. 

Suddenly a scream rent the stillness 
—a cry of mortal terror and despair. 
Cecil sat erect with a jerk, and looked 
about him. There was nothing to be 
seen but the quiet road. Had he im- 
agined it? Then came a second cry, 
and another; it was a woman’s voice. 

Lashing the surprised horses furi- 
ously, Chamboyne drove at a mad pace 
toward the turn in the road, from 
which direction the sound, came. On 
rounding the curve, he pulled up 
abruptly. 

At the roadside stood the little can- 
vas-covered cart and the sturdy pony, 
while on the grass near by the peddler 
girl was struggling desperately in the 
arms of an evil-looking man. 


CHAPTER V. 

With an oath, Cecil sprang to the 
ground, and ran toward the place, tear- 
ing off his coat as he went. The man, 
who seemed by his rather fantastic 
dress to be a gypsy, was a great, hulk- 
ing fellow nearly seven feet tall, with 
colossal shoulders and a dark, sinister 
face. At sound of Cecil’s approach he 
dropped the girl, who fell on the grass 
half unconscious with fright, and ad- 
vanced toward the Scotchman. 

As he approached, Cecil had the op- 
portunity of gauging his opponent's 
points, and decided that the man was 
very strong, but unskilled, and, at the 
moment, carried away with anger and 
chagrin at the balking of his intentions. 

“Come on, you damned coward!” 
cried Cecil. “I'll teach you a lesson you 
richly deserve!” 

Then, flinging down his coat, he stood 
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still, and squared himself to meet the 
attack, and as he did so it flashed 
through his mind that this was the first 
occasion he had had for putting to prac- 
tical use the boxing lessons of his col- 
lege days. 

“Teach me, you chukkal (dog) !” 
muttered the gypsy, bearing down upon 
him, and uttering strange oaths in an 
unfamiliar tongue. ‘Teach me, did 
you say?” 

As the man came up with him, Cecil 
made a pretense of hesitating, and gave 
the appearance of intended flight, at 
which the gypsy rushed for him like 
an infuriated bull. Cecil dexterously 
stepped to one side, and landed a full 
right-arm swing behind the gypsy’s 
ear. The man, carried forward by his 
own impetus, added to the force of the 
well-directed blow, reeled forward a 
pace, and, staggering, fell to his knees. 
Quick as a flash, Cecil was upon him 
in a vain endeavor to pin him to the 
ground. He might as easily have held 
a lion. With a single heave of the 
mighty shoulders, he was tossed away. 

It was only by a miracle that he had 
escaped serious injury. 

The gypsy regained his feet at a 
bound. The Scotchman was tall and 
well made, but beside this giant he was 
but a small schoolboy. His superior 
skill was his only hope, and in that he 
put his faith, dancing about the gypsy, 
always on the defensive, but waiting 
for an opening. 

Suddenly the giant put his head 
down, and went for Cecil in an attempt 
to clinch. These unscientific tactics 
were met by a lightning uppercut on the 
jaw from Cecil’s left, which would 
have knocked out any ordinary man, 
but which, although it went home, did 
no harm; the huge creature seemed 
made of iron. The blow, however, had 
so occupied Cecil’s attention that at last 
the gypsy succeeded in attaining his de- 
sire to clinch. 

It immediately became evident that, 
while he was no boxer, he was an ex- 
pert wrestler, and Cecil, being slighter, 
and lighter, be it remembered, by a 
good thirty pounds, was at a disad- 
vantage. 





savage as two wild beasts. 
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For several moments they rolled 
about in the dust, snarling, twisting, 
Now the 
white shirt was on top, now the vel- 
veteen coat with its jingling ornaments 
of silver, soiled and torn. 

Then by a spring, Cecil scrambled 
free, and stood erect, and instantly his 
antagonist was facing him again. Both 
were nearly winded, and covered with 
dust and bits of leaves and twigs. 

The gypsy struck out again, landing 
on Cecil’s left shoulder. In recover- 
ing, he had the ill chance to slip 
slightly, and at that instant Cecil got in 
a full right-hand swing square on the 
giant’s jaw. 

The world seemed horribly quiet all 
at once, as Cecil stood looking anx- 
iously down upon the prostrate and un- 
conscious figure at his feet. The great 
form lay most wonderfully still; he 
had not known how still a man could lie. 

“Good God! Will he never move?” 
exclaimed Cecil, at length; and, stoop- 
ing over, he was about to raise the 
man’s head. 

“Beware!” said a soft voice at his 
elbow. “He is only stunned.” 

But though he knew it was the girl, 
who had crept up beside him, he did 
not look around—such was his anxiety 
for his fallen foe. And it was well that 
he did not turn, for at that moment the 
gypsy’s eyes opened, and he made a 
movement as though to rise. Imme- 
diately Cecil was upon his chest. 

“Are you beaten?” he asked. 

Then for the first time, a g 
mutual understanding passed 
the two men. 

"Vee. | am, Gorgio!” 
giant. 

At which Cecil arose, and allowed the 
other to get to his feet. 

“Then, be off with you!” he com- 
manded. ‘Make haste! And be glad 
I’m not taking you on to the town and 
handing you over to justice as you 
richly deserve.” 

The gypsy obeyed, hobbling meekly 
to where a handsome saddle horse 
browsed by the roadside in peaceful 
company with the girl’s pony, the 
friendly beasts completely unconscious 
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of the enmity of their owners. Once 
safely mounted, however, he took on 
another tone. Wheeling his horse into 
the road in the direction from which 
Cecil had come, he laughed softly, the 
action giving an extraordinarily evil 
cast to his face. 

“Well, Gorgio!” he snarled, pointing 
at the girl. “Take your Jubbeny! But 
remember, you’ve not yet settled score 
with Lasho Balormengro, the Hairy 
One. Curse you!” 

With which dramatic finale, he was 
off, cantering away amid a cloud of 
dust. 

A gentle hand was laid on Cecil's 
arm, and, looking down, he met a pair 
of wide-set, golden eyes. 

“Oh, come!” she said. “You are 
hurt; your face is bleeding badly; let 
me dress it. See, you must sit here on 
the bank while I do so.” 

She spoke firmly, with a surprising 
vigor and sense of responsibility. She 
was quite mistress of herself again; 
only a slight nervousness, kept well un- 
der the surface, betrayed her recent 
shock. 

“It’s nothing,” he protested, “a slight 
cut, that’s all. If I could find some 
running water to bathe it in, it would 
soon be mended.” 

“I think there is a brook beyond that 
thicket,” she replied. “Let us look.” 

By pushing their way through the 
ferns and briers for a few feet, they 
came upon a clear stream of water, 
which gurgled limpid and cool over a 
sandy bottom. 

“How did you know there was water 
here?” he queried, surprised. “I should 
never have guessed.” 

“T know those things, somehow,” she 
answered simply. “Now, bathe your 
wound carefully, and I will return in a 
moment with bandages and liniment.” 

And she left him to the gracious, 
healing coolness of the water. The 
touch of it upon his hot head and hands 
was like a magic lotion, and, when he 
espied her brilliant garments she 
came through the bushes toward him 
again, he rallied sufficiently to smile her 
a welcome. Her hands were filled with 
small articles: scissors, plaster, a pink 
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jar of ointment, marked thirty-five 
cents in pencil, and a roll of antiseptic 
bandage, also neatly priced. Evidently 
she had taken the things from her stock 
in the little, covered cart. Seating her- 
self on the bank beside him, she opened 
the pink jar. 

“Now, sit still,” she commanded, in 
her mellow voice, which had a curious 
accent that was not unlike that of the 
defeated gypsy man. “Don’t move 
your head, nor mind if it smarts when 
I put this on. ’Twill be over in a 
minute.” 

Submissively he bent forward, and 
acquiesced without a murmur. Inci- 
dentally this gave him an excellent op- 
portunity of looking at her closely. 

She appeared to be very young, and 
was certainly wonderfully lovely. Her 
features were aquiline and finely chis- 
eled, a straight, delicate nose, a small 
mouth with full, red lips, oval face, and 
broad brow, under which were the 
beautifully placed large eyes. These 
were the most striking thing about her, 
though all her beauty was of an almost 
too brilliant type; they were gold, a 
fierce molten gold, in which the large 
black pupils showed strongly. Never 
had Cecil dreamed that eyes could be 
so vital. 

Indeed, vitality seemed to emanate 
from her whole personality. Her skin, 
though tanned from exposure to the 
weather, was fine-grained and very 
much lighter than is common with 
gypsy women, and her dark hair—she 
was bareheaded—which hung over her 
shoulders in two heavy braids, was 
silky and naturally wavy. It was a 
brilliant head, and fitly crowned her 
lithe, young figure. 

Her scarlet cloak fell off her shoul- 
ders, displaying a thin blouse of spot- 
less white muslin and many repes of 
heavy, ornamental beads. Her skirt 
was of gray homespun, and she wore a 
sort of moccasins on her feet. 

Cecil’s temples throbbed with more 
than the fever of his wound, as her 
nimble fingers dressed it for him. She 
was even lovelier than he had remem- 
bered, and that sweet delirium, which 
came over him whenever he thought of 
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her, was mounting to madness when 
she spoke, looking up at him shyly. 

“IT have not thanked you for your 
help,” she said. ‘How could I? Such 
things are far too great for thanks. 
But you know that, too, I’m sure.” 

“Who was the man?” he asked, con- 
fused, but grateful for the deep mean- 
ing of her words. “Was he of your 
tribe?” 

“No! I never saw him before,” she 
answered, as if surprised. And then 
after a pause, she added somewhat re- 
luctantly: “I am not living with any 
tribe at present. I travel alone.” 

“That does not appear very safe,” 
he replied. ‘Do you think it wise?” 

“Nothing has ever happened before,” 
she replied, trembling a little, ‘‘and per- 
haps never will again. There, you are 
done, sir. I hope it is comfortable?” 

“Very, thank you!” he replied, touch- 
ing the patch upon his cheek. ‘You are 
a fine doctor. But tell me, really, will 
you go on traveling by yourself after 
to-day’s experience ?” 

“IT must make my living,” she an- 
swered, spreading her hands expres- 
sively. 

She arose, and gathered up her lap- 
ful of implements. 

“We'd best be getting on,” she re- 
marked. ‘Where are you bound for?” 

“To Lee,” he answered, following 
her back to the wagon. “Can we travel 
together ?”’ 

“That is my road,” 
I'd be glad to have you with me till we 
get out of this neighborhood. You’re 
Cap Jenkins’ new rival in the chair 
trade, aren’t you?” 

For the third time in one day, a new 
role was fastened upon him, and after 
an instant of surprise he accepted it 
gratefully. If she believed him to be 
a chair peddler, so much the better. He 
would not undeceive her unless forced 
to. 

“T suppose I am,” he replied, “though 
I mean him no harm, I’m sure.” 

“It’s very mean of a young chap like 
you to come in and take an established 
route away from an old man like Cap 
Jenkins, who’s even afraid of his wife’s 
mother. Are you getting any trade?” 
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“T haven’t sold a chair to-day!” de- 
clared he truthfully. 

She seemed somewhat mollified by 
the statement, although she said: “I’m 
sorry,” and, climbing into her little cart, 
tcok the lead down the narrow road. 

Cecil scrambled up to his lofty perch, 
and started up his horses. The mode 
of procedure made any further conver- 
sation impossible for the present, and 
he fell to thinking what he should do. 
He could not let her go again, now 
that he had found her. Who knows 
how far she might travel if he lost sight 
of her for another twenty-four hours? 
It was by the merest accident that he 
had found her to-day, for if it had not 
been for Mrs. Protheroe’s kindly belief 
in him, he might never have learned 
of the girl’s whereabouts. He was past 
analyzing his feelings for Lolli—for 
the present at least, and his sole idea 
was to remain at her side by one 
method or another. 

Presently they began to approach 
the little town of Lee, as a broader road 
and a few scattered cottages indicated 
Then a church spire showed above the 
trees. Chamboyne drew up beside her 
cart, and asked: 

“Have you business here?’ 

“Yes,” she replied, “at the other side 
of town.” 

Then they drove along silently, until 
they came to the tidy village green with 
its whitewashed fence and square, un- 
compromising church. As they turned 
into the main street of the place, on 
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which were several shops of some pre- 
tensions, Cecil’s eye caught the sign 
“J. T. Smith” over the hotel door. This, 
then, was his promised destination. In 
the distance he recognized the wizened 
figure of Cap Jenkins stamping up and 
down the piazza impatiently. 

A brilliant idea came to Chamboyne, 
and he leaned over to speak to Lolli. 

“T have some business to attend to 
at the hotel,” he said, “and then I want 
to be getting on to the next town. Will 
you be going, too?” 

“Yes,” she replied, busy with her 
pony, “soon’s I’m through at Mrs. J. T. 
Smith’s.” 

Then it 
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bound! Of course, how stupid he was 
not to have remembered the name when 
the old man had given him directions! 
This rather complicated matters, for a 
triangular meeting with Daddy Jenkins 
would be awkward at this juncture. 
Still, there was nothing for it but to 
run the risk. 

Several farmers’ wagons and buggies 
congested the street at this end, and 
the traffic was so arranged that her 
lighter vehicle went ahead, and, a sta- 
tion hack intervening between them, he 
had the satisfaction of seeing her drive 
into the side yard of the hotel and dis- 
appear into the house with a large band- 
box in her hand before he drew rein 
at the front steps. 

Daddy Jenkins’ face, on catching 
sight of him, was enough to strike ter- 
ror to a timid soul, but Cecil, strong in 
a newly made resolve, was unruffled. 

“Yer good-fer-nothin’, lazy varmint, 
whar yer be’n?” shouted the old man, 
running down the porch and shaking a 
crooked finger at Cecil. ‘Here I be’n 
settin’ fer two hours waitin’ fer yer, an’ 
Smith, he got tired o’ hangin’ round, 
an’ wented ter ther city. Gosh durn it 
all! Whar yer be’n, I say?” 

“I must have lost my way,” replied 
the earl, passing the reins round the 
whip and dismounting; “took the 
wrong turning.” 

“Took the wrong turnin’, yer blame’ 
fool!” snapped the old man. “‘I’d like 
to know how’s thet goin’ ter help me 
any? Here I’ve lost a good fifty dol- 
lars’ worth of business along of you, 
an’ yer comes an’ tells me yer lost yer 
way!” 

The amount of sarcasm which he 
managed to impart to the last three 
words can scarcely be conveyed in cold 
print. 

“Well, I'll make it up to you,” said 
Cecil quietly. ‘Come inside where we 
can talk for a moment.” 

The earl spoke with the impassive 
force of one who is accustomed to ab- 
solute obedience, and the “captain,” 
despite himself, followed his employee 
into the ill-kept lobby of the hostelry, 
muttering nevertheless as he did so. 

“Waal, young feller, an’ how d’yer 
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suppose you kin make it up ter me?” 
he inquired, when they were seated. 
“Don’t suppose I'd take it out in serv- 
ice from sech a lunkhead, do yer?” 

Suddenly Cecil roared with laughter. 
The idea of working for this shriveled 
specimen of humanity struck him as 
immensely funny. 

“No,” he said, at length, when he 
was able to restrain his mirth. “I want 
to know how much you'll take for the 
entire outfit, out there.” And he jerked 
his head in the direction of the open 
door. 

Jenkins looked at him in amazement. 

“D’yer mean you want ter buy it?” 
he asked incredulously. 

“Tl do. 

It was the old man’s turn to laugh. 

“Haw, ha!” he cried. “Where's yer 
money, young feller?” 

“T have plenty of money,” replied his 
companion, taking out a fat pocketbook. 
“How much will you take? Come, 
now, I’ve a fancy for the business.” 

“Are you serious, hey?” 

“Certainly,” replied Cecil, 
some gold out of the wallet. 

He had fortunately procured quite a 
sum in American money on landing, 
and was well supplied. 

The New Englander’s 
gloated over the yellow pieces. 
suspicious look came into them. 

“How did yer come by all thet thar 
money, young man?” he asked, with an 
inquisitorial glance. 

“It’s part of my inheritance,” an- 
swered Chamboyne readily enough. He 
was becoming expert at half truths. 

The old man still looked somewhat 
doubtfully at Cecil, and queried: 

“What did yer say yer name was?” 

“Cecil Fitz-Williams.” 

“Tt’s rather a fancy name, to be an 
honest one,” replied the peddler, “but 
yer money seems good. Did yer want 
th’ team o’ horses an’ th’ campin’ outfit 
’sides the cheers? An’ th’ wagon?” 

“Yes, if you are willing,” said Cecil. 

Whereat they fell to dickering. But 
the earl was a poor bargainer, and in 
the end the old man got more than his 
chattels were worth. There was a no- 
tary in the hotel, and the deal was soon 
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finished. Cecil, with a sigh of relief, 
put the deed of sale into his pocket, 
and sent a telegram to Prescott. 

Irresistibly detained. Will not be home 
to-night. c. 

Through the window he _ watched 
Lolli get into her cart and drive off, first 
glancing about her; possibly, he thought 
with a heart throb, to see if he were 
about. Then, bidding Daddy Jenkins a 
fervent adieu, he took possession of his 
purchases, and followed her. 

At a turning of. the road where the 
houses were becoming more scattered 
again, they came abreast, and he sa- 
luted her gayly. 

“Are you really going on over the 
mountain to Gomorrah?” she asked, 
evidently not ill-pleased. 

“T am, indeed,” he answered. “How 
far would you call it?” 

“It’s a good twenty miles,” she re- 
plied soberly, ‘“‘and over the mountain 
at that. You can’t reach it to-night. 
See, it will be dark in less than two 
hours, and with your heavy load it will 
take you six at least. The road is steep 
and very bad.” 

“T must get there at all events,” he 
assured her. “They did not tell me it 
was so far, and I am a stranger about 
here, you know.” 

“Better have stayed in town,” said 
she. 

“Why does not the same reason fit 
your case?” he suggested. 

“Surely you know well enough they 
wouldn't let a gypsy sleep in town! Not 
even me, whom they know to be hon- 
est,” she said, with a shade of repre ach 
in her voice. 

“What will you do then?” 

‘Oh, I shall camp in a grove I know 
of, on the mountainside. You'd best do 
the same; it’s too late to turn back.” 

“Thank you, I will,” he replied, with 
the grave courtesy of one who accepts a 
much-coveted invitation. 

“Sometimes I shudder at the thought 
of how much people live in houses,’ she 
said. “Just think—shut‘’in from all 
this glory of air. Doesn’t it seem 
strange that such a thing should be 
done from choice?” 

He nodded. 
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“You're used to camping?” she then 
asked. 

“Somewhat,” said he, thinking of 
several African game camps, swarming 
With native carriers and servants. 

They were silent for a while, riding 
out beyond the arm of cultivation, al- 
most of civilization, it seemed to him. 
The sun was nearly set, and all about 
them was a crimson glow that touched 
everything like a magic breath, making 
a veritable fairyland of the country 
round. 

The hood of the canvas-covered cart 
was thrown back, and he could see 
Lolli easily as he looked down upon 
her from his swaying seat. She was 
leaning against one side of the wall in 
an easy position, with her head thrown 
back and the reins lying idly in her lap. 
There was something mystical in her 
expression, something spiritual, despite 
the delicate sensuousness of her. She 
possessed some quality that seemed to 
hold her aloof from ordinary mortals; 
a sort of sacredness, he fancied. It was 
easy enough to understand why she 
was safe with any man not an absolute 
beast. Her very trustfulness and in- 
trinsic sweetness protected her. Then, 
too, her frankness and absolute accept- 
ance of a presupposition that she would 
be fairly treated, put every one with 
whom she met on their honor, without 
her knowing it. 

Who was she? Cecil wondered. What 
had she done that her tribe had cast 
her out? Probably it was because she 
would not countenance their thieving 
practices. [ut whatever her story, he 
felt that she was one of those darlings 
of Nature, who, as Emerson says, are 
above the law. 


CHAPTER VI. 


They had turned into the mountain 
road now, rounding their backs to the 
violet plain, and mounting single file 
into the last lingering sunlight higher 
up. The way was narrow and steep, 
and the roadbed ill kept, with many 
loose stones scattered treacherously 
over it. The horses required all their 
attention, and progress was slow. 
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It was more than an hour before 
they gained the little beechen grove on 
the summit, which was to be their rest- 
ing place, and the light was fading fast. 

With wonderful dexterity, she began 
making camp; and, taking complete 
charge, gave Cecil orders which he 
obeyed most willingly, and to the best 
of his ability. It was arranged that 
he was to leave her the main camp, and 
pitch his tent a little way off, but with- 
in easy calling distance, and that they 
were to share their meal. On unpack- 
ing the kit which he found strapped 
under the driver’s seat of his wagon, he 
discovered blankets, some cooking 
utensils, coffee, bacon, a tin of biscuits, 
a tin cup and plate, and a steel knife 
and fork. With these he set about 
some clumsy preparations, after having 
built a huge fire over which she hung 
her kettle. 

or a moment she watched him 
smilingly. 

“You had better let me do the cook- 
ing,” she said, at length, “and you go 
for more water.” 

“That’s hardly fair,” he protested. 
“T mustn't impose upon you!” 

“Then I invite you to supper,” she 
replied gravely. 

“Thanks awfully, I'll accept,” he 
said, gratefully relinquishing his stores 
to her, and obediently going to the 
spring. 

When he returned, a snowy cloth 
had been spread upon the ground, and 
on it were set out two enormous blue 
cups, like the one he had seen on the 
occasion of his first visit to a camp of 
hers, together with the substantial tea 
set. There were, further, a huge bowl 
of strawberries and a jug of cream, 
while from the frying pan arose a most 
appetizing odor. 

“Come, sit and eat,” said Lolli, indi- 
cating a place for him, and seating her- 
self opposite. “You shall have some 
bollivas, cooked to perfection.” 

She put some bacon upon his plate, 
and filled the ample cups with tea. He 
ate ravenously, for the food was good, 
and the hour was late. She watched 
him over the top of her cup with the 
satisfied air of the successful hostess. 
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It was a very merry meal. They ex- 
changed confidences over it, and be- 
came fast friends. 

“And what is your name?” she asked 
in the midst of the conversation, sud- 
denly recollecting that she did not 
know it. 

“Cecil Fitz-Williams,” he told her. 
“A very fancy name for a chair ped- 
dler, is it not?” 

“Yes, John Brown would serve you 
better in your trade,” she made answer. 
“You are English, aren’t you? You 
talk as if you were.” 

“T suppose I do,” he assented. “I 
am Scotch, and I haven’t been long in 
this country.” 

“Did you sell any chairs at the ho- 
tel?” she asked sympathetically. 

“Not one,” he admitted. “Mr. Smith 
was away.” 

“Oh! Too bad!” she said. “I did 
well to-day—made five dollars. Have 
some more berries?” 

“Aren't you afraid to tell me that?” 
he laughed. “I might rob you!” 

“Oh, no,” said she, “you would not. 
It’s only Balormengro’s kind that do 
that !” 

At mention of the strange name 
again, his curiosity was aroused. 

“The scoundrel!’ he said, clenching 
a fist at the memory of him. “How 
did you remember the name?” 

“How could I forget it?” she an- 
swered, in that curiously simple man- 
ner of hers. 

“Tell me how it happened,” he said 
shortly. 

“He caught sight of me at South 
Stockbridge,” she said narratively, “and 
followed me. I thought he had gone, 
and I had got down to fix Puck’s har- 
ness, when he came up. He spoke me 
ill, and—and—it was well you came in 
time. That’s all.” 

Cecil swore under his breath. 

“You should not go about alone,” he 
said again; his tone was almost a 
reproof. 

“Do not let us speak of it,” she mur- 
mured. “Evil things past are best 
buried.” 

When the supper things had been 
cleared away, they sat for some time 
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talking by the fire. Soon she began 
humming softly, and then broke into a 
song in the Romany language. Her 
voice was a rich and quite untrained 
contralto, but as she sang the night 
itself seemed to listen. 

“What does it mean?” he asked, after 
a pause, when she had finished. 

“T do not know.” 

“Ts it in the gypsy tongue?” 

“Perhaps; I am not sure.” 

“And where did you learn it?” 

“T do not know that, either. I seem 
to have always known it, or have heard 
it first in a far-off dream.” 

“It’s very beautiful.” 

“Yes,” she said. 


There was a silence. Then: 
“Can you not speak the gypsy 
language? You knew what that man 


said when he spoke in that strange 
tongue?” 
She shivered, and drew her red cloak 


about her, although the night was 
warm. 
“How does one know things?” she 


said in a low voice. “How does one 
know that one knows?” 

Then she arose abruptly. 

“Good night, Scotchman!” she cried 
lightly. “We will breakfast early, and 
take the valley road down there to 
Gomorrah.” 

And this was the beginning of their 
journeyings. For nearly a week they 
traveled together, peddling their wares 
by day, and camping in some isolated 
spot at night. She accepted his com- 
panionship without any display of 
emotion, neither repulsing nor encour- 
aging it, and going her even way un- 
moved. 

Cecil was in a transport of happiness 
from morning till night—with its wake- 
ful, restless hours, when he lay upon 
his bed of fragrant boughs, and knew 
that she was near. His entire past with 
its associations had, for the moment, 
slipped away from him, and he thought 
and dreamed of nothing but this wild 
flower of a girl with her primitive gen- 
tility, her native grace and goodness, 
and her all-conquering charm. 

As they traveled about, he made no 
effort to sell his wares, and found not a 
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single purchaser. He contented him- 
self during the hours of her occupa- 
tion with foraging the villages through 
which they passed for such delicacies as 
the place afforded, and, when at night 
he confessed his lack of business suc- 
cess, she would condone with and en- 
courage him, reproving him for his ex- 
penditures. 

On the sixth night they camped in 
the Jordan Gap, a Quaker-christened 
spot, as are all in this neighborhood ; 
and Cecil, when they had finished sup- 
per, but while it was still light, threw 
himself upon the ground in front of her 
to hear her sing, as she sat leaning back 
against a tall pine tree. 

“Lolli, Queen of the Forests, tell me 
of your people; tell me of the gypsies,” 
said he softly. 

“The gypsy folks never tell of them- 
selves,” she replied, in her slurred ac- 
cents. “That is why they succeed in 
holding together, and why even those 
who have lived among them much 
know little of them.” 

“They have many signs and tokens 
by which they send each other secret 
messages, have they not?” 

“a 

“Tell me some of the mysteries. I 
swear never to breathe them to a living 
soul!” 

“They are not mine to tell,” she said 
simply. 

“But you must know some that you 
could tell me?” 

She laughed a little at his persistence 

“T will show you something which is 
my own secret, if you wish,” she re- 
plied. “The gypsies all have what they 
call a patterin—a manner of showing 
what direction they have taken along a 
road, by throwing down some green 
thing, so that their friends can see it 


and follow them. Different families 
have different patterins. Mine is like 
this.” 


Reaching over, she broke a twig from 
a maple sapling which grew near by. 

“See, it is a maple,’ she continued. 
“Three leaves on a twig, and laid so as 
to point the way. If I were in trouble, 
the stem of one leaf would be broken 


—so |” 
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“How curious, how romantic!’ he 
exclaimed. “Show me some more 


things, Lolli.” 

But she laughed, and shook her head. 

“Why do you peddle?’ she asked 
suddenly. “You are educated, aren’t 
you? You can read, I know. I think 
you could get steady work if you 
wished.” 

“But I like to peddle,” he objected. 

“I know!” she nodded sympatheti- 
cally. “So do I. Who would sacrifice 
this, all this,” sweeping her hand to- 
ward the view, “for the finest house or 
the most profitable employment?  In- 
deed, what is profit but getting what 
you want? And both you and I want 
freedom. We earn as much as we need 
to live, and are rich beyond measure.” 

“Right you are,” he answered. “I 
agree with you entirely. But, Lolli, 
why are you so keen for a bargain or 
dicker, if you care so little for gain?” 

“It is not the money, it is the battle 
of wits for which I care,” she said. 
“Why does the artist care for his work? 
Bartering is my art.” 

“What do you know about artists 
and their work?” he asked quickly. 
“You do say the strangest things some- 
times!” 

“What do you know about artists?” 
she flung back at him. 


“Precious little,’ he was forced to 
admit. 
Theirs was a deliciously intimate 


life, yet a completely impersonal one. 
Lolli was abstract as the flowers them- 
selves, and as natural. Pretense of any 
kind she could not abide, and in the face 
of her attitude toward the fact of their 
being thus alone, it was impossible to 
find anything remarkable in it. Two 
roadfellows met by accident, and find- 
ing each other companionable, jour- 
neyed together. Why not? And “Why 
not?’ echoed common sense, for, after 
all, is this not in the elemental law of 
things ? 

One night as Cecil lay staring up at 
the stars, he determined upon a new 
course of action. Up to now he had 


carefully refrained from making any 
declaration to Lolli, or even intimating, 
in the slightest manner, the nature of 
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his feelings toward her. It had seemed 
to him the only decent thing to do in 
view of the circumstances under which 
he had made her acquaintance, and 
their present situation. But he was 
coming to the end of his tether; to- 
morrow he would speak and ask her to 
be his wife, but without forcing her to 
an immediate decision. That she would 
hear him out without disturbance, he 
did not doubt, knowing her character 
as he did, but as to the nature of her 
reply, he could not even guess. 

She was kind to him, certainly, but 
she was that to every plowboy whom 
she met—nay, every dog. There was 
nothing which bade him hope except 
the fact that she had never shown any 
antipathy to him. At any rate, he 
would know his fate as quickly as may 
be. 





Late next morning, Cecil awoke, and 
lay shivering in sweet anticipation. He 
listened intently, but heard no move- 
ment beyond the wall of green that 
screened her woodland chamber; so 
after a few moments he arose, and 
made his way to the brook which was 
to serve as his bathing place. She had 
been there before him; he could trace 
her little footprints on the earthen 
banks. 

Then, after bathing, he leisurely re- 
turned to the camp, and, once there, 
stood stock-still, surprised and angry. 
The place was empty, save for the 
smoldering fire. Cart and pony were 
gone; the ample cups and white cloth 
were gone—everything, including Lolli 
herself, had vanished, as though they 
had never been. 

At first he could scarcely realize that 
it was true, but she had gone—without 
a word, without a sign, and leaving no 
trace! 





CHAPTER VII. 


Lady Hylliary was sitting up in bed 
reading a letter. It was from Cecil, 
and at each period she shook her head 
in an angry manner so that her long 
diamond earrings, which she had care- 
lessly forgotten to remove overnight, 
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rattled violently. The letter was brief 


and to the point. 


GomorrAH, Massachusetts. 

1 am very busy up here, and 
meet the amiable Miss 
desire. In fact, I have 
decided not to try for an heiress, after all. 
It seems such a rotten thing to do. There 
will be no use, my dear Tootsie, in trying to 
move me from this—it’s settled. Address 
me care of post office, Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts, if you must let off steam. 

Your otherwise obedient 


Dear Toots: 
can’t get away to 
Chichester, as you 


Cissy. 

P. S.—I am jolly glad there was such a 
rush at the docks that you didn’t introduce 
me then and there to Mrs, Chichester and 
ker daughter. I would rather meet them 
both without any arricre pensée, don’t you 
know. 

“T suppose Prescott has a sister,” she 
said aloud, when she had finished. “But 
if he sees enough of her, she will prob- 
ably spoil it all herself, whereas my in- 
terference would drive him into com- 
mitting matrimony instanter. And 
what’s all that gibberish in the post- 
script? He must have been thoroughly 
fuddled when he wrote. It is really 
most annoying of Cecil, though. After 
I'd promised Jim to get him settled, 
too.” 

So thinking, she rose, rang for her 
maid, and began her toilet. 

When she was arrayed to her own 
satisfaction, she had a taxi called, and 
betook herself to the Chichesters’ to in- 
quire for news of her niece. 

The Chichester house was quickly 
reached, and, mounting the marble 
steps, she was greeted by old Lang, who 
had seen her coming, and opened the 
door before she reached the bell. 

Good morning, my lady,” he mum- 
bled delightedly at her smile of recog- 


nition. ‘*Madam is upstairs in her own 
rooms. Shall I announce your lady- 
ship ?” 


“No, I'll go straight up, Lang,” she 
replied. “Any news of Miss Barbara?” 

“None at all, my lady, I’m sorry to 
say,” he replied. 

Mrs. Chichester’s private rooms were 
at the left of the stairs going up, and 
Janet, seeing that the sitting-room door 
was ajar, called a cheery “Good morn- 
ing” from the top step. On entering 
immediately afterward, she thought 
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that she saw the figure of a man vanish- 
ing into the inner room. 

“Oh, Janet! How you startled me!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Chichester, coming for- 
ward to meet her sister, somewhat 
effusively. She looked pale, and had 
dark rings under her eyes. 

“Hello, fair odalisque; you look a 
wreck!” replied the visitor. “Was that 
my autocratic brother-in-law?” 

“Where?” ejaculated Adele. 

“That ran away from me.” 

“My dear Janet,” replied her sister, 
with a queer little laugh, “your imagina- 
tion is running away with you. There 
was no one here!” 

Lady Hylliary laughed as she pulled 


off her gloves, and opened her ciga- 
rette case. 
“Lang says there is no news of Bar- 


bara,” she said, striking a match. “Is 
it true, or doesn’t he know ?” 

“Janet, I do wish you would not be 
so absurd!” continued Mrs. Chichester. 
“Of course it is true. Where are you 
going this morning?” 


Lady Hylliary looked up in some 
surprise. 

“Are you so anxious to be rid of 
me?” she asked. “I had come to see 
you. 


“That is very sweet of you, dear, but 
you must not let me keep you from your 
many engagements,” said the other hur- 
riedly. 

“Well, I'll be shot!” ejaculated Lady 
Hylliary inelegantly, sitting bolt up- 
right. ‘“Adeéle, ‘what is up?” 

“T am sure I don’t know what you 
mean,’ replied Mrs. Chichester pet- 
tishly. “There is nothing ‘up,’ as you 
express it, and I’m delighted to see you, 
of course.” 

Janet was ostensibly satisfied, for she 
said nothing more, but she glanced fur- 
tively at the porti¢res which screened 
the door to the next room. What did it 
mean? Could there be some mystery 
here? Her inquisitive mind was al- 
ready burrowing rapidly among many 
possibilities. 

But do tell me about Barbara!” she 
exclaimed aloud. “Surely there must be 
some word from her? Can’t the detec- 
tives find out anything? Why, it’s two 
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weeks since she left, or more. Adeéle, 
if I were in your place, I should be 
frantic! As it is, I’m upset enough, 
goodness knows! You act as if it were 
the most ordinary state of affairs im- 
aginable !” 

“Janet, I am anxious,” cried Mrs. 
Chichester miserably, “more so than 
you dream! But I am sure that if she 
had met with any mishap, we should 
have heard of it by now. The only real 
comfort I have is that it’s all been kept 
out of the newspapers!” 

“Adéle, for Heaven's sake don’t cry 
until I’m gone!” said Lady Hylliary, 
arising in haste. “I don’t know 
whether it’s you, or the heat, or my 
imagination, but something has got on 
my nerves most horribly this morning. 
I think I'll trot along and write a trea- 
tise on ‘Self-control’; it may calm me.” 

Mrs. Chichester arose also—some- 
what eagerly, Janet thought—and bade 
her good-by. 

“By the way,” remarked the latter at 
the sitting-room door, “I had a letter 
from Chamboyne this morning; he is 
held up in the country by something or 
other, and won't be back for a few days 
at least. It’s just as well, as things 
turn out, for if, as I sincerely hope, 
this absence of Barbara’s is merely an 
escapade, it is better that he should 
know as little of it as possible; noth- 
ing, if that can be managed.” 

“Janet,” said Adéle reprovingly, “I 
really do not think you are justified in 
calling my daughter’s disappearance an 
escapade. It does not sound proper.” 

“My dear sister, how you do love to 
shirk facts! I believe you would de- 
ceive the doctor in order to make him 
say you were worse, and then believe 
you really were!” said Lady Hylliary 
angrily, and left, slamming the door 
behind her. 

On the stairs she met John Chiches- 
ter coming up. He was in street 
clothes, and had evidently just come 
in. Instantly all the vague suspicion, 
which had possessed her a quarter of 
an hour since, returned to her mind. If 
her brother-in-law had been out, it 


stood to reason that he could not at the 
same time be in her sister’s inner room. 


“Hello, Janet,” he remarked imme- 
diately. ‘Are you in a hurry?” 

“Not particularly,” she answered. 
“Why ?” 

“Because I should like to speak to 
you if you have time,” he said gravely. 
“Will you come into my study?” 

“Certainly,” she replied, and then 
added anxiously: “No word of Bar- 
bara?” 

The banker shook his head sorrow- 
fully. 

“T wish to God there were!” he said. 

Together they descended the stairs, 
and entered the spacious room which 
served as sanctum for the head of the 
house. 

The banker was a large, smooth man, 
past middle life, sleek, and groomed to 
perfection. His features were ordi- 
nary, and he wore a small gray mus- 
tache. Rather inclined to be fleshy and 
with a pleasing fresh color in his face, 
he was sufficiently commanplace in ap- 
pearance to have passed unnoticed any- 
where. But once the observer met his 
eyes squarely, the first impression un- 
derwent a complete revision, for they 
were steel-gray, and mirrored the men- 
tal machine which had made the Chi- 
chester millions possible. 

He seated himself behind his desk—a 
habit he had of intrenching himself 
against the least familiarity—and 
turned a very grave countenance upon 
his sister-in-law. She thought that he 
had begun to show his age during the 
past weeks, and that Barbara’s conduct 
was telling upon him heavily. She was 
his only child, and he loved her dearly ; 
it was a pity that he did not understand 
her better! 

“Have you been talking to Adéle?” 
he asked of Lady Hylliary. “I sup- 
posed so. Well, tell me, did you notice 
anything about her?” 

Janet felt as though an electric shock 
had passed through her, but she man- 
aged to maintain a fairly unruffled 
countenance. Heavens! What did the 
man mean? Was there going to be a 
scandal ? 

“She seems very nervous,” she re- 
plied cautiously, “which is only natural 
under the circumstances.” 
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“It seems natural to you, does it?” 
said he. “Well, why isn’t she more 
nervous? ‘That’s what I’d like to 
know.” 

“Now, look here, my autocrat,” said 
Lady Hylliary tartly, “you must not 
expect too much of Adele, you know; 
she never was a person of very deep 
feelings, and she is probably rather put 
to it to appear properly broken- 
hearted about a thing which really only 
annoys her.” 

“There are times when your levity is 
distinctly out of place,” said Chiches- 
ter, flushing with irritation. ‘Sutil, I 
am forced to admit that there is some 
truth in what you say. It is this very 
indifference of Adéle’s on the serious 
subject of Barbara’s disappearance, of 
which I wish to speak.” 

“Perhaps I put it rather strongly,” 
she replied, “but she certainly is behav- 
ing oddly. One would almost say she 
did not care.” 

“That’s it!” he exclaimed. “She ac- 
tually does not seem to care! Why, it’s 
almost incredible, yet what else can I 
think? Look here, Janet, be decent, 
can't you? I’m upset by this whole 
affair, and I want to talk it out!” 

“Forgive me, Jack,” said Janet. “I’m 
sorry | was snappy; I’m as cut up 
about Barbara as can be, myself.” 

He looked at her gratefully, and 
then, rising, began to pace back and 
forth across the room as he talked. 

“Something very strange occurred 
the day before yesterday,” he told her. 
“One of the men frem the detective 
office came to make some further in- 
quiries—useless trash enough, it sound- 
ed to me—just some minor details, and 
she lied to him in the information she 
gave!” 

He stopped before Lady Hylliary, 
and looked at her as though begging 
her to contradict him. As she watched 





him pityingly, she felt a pang of re- 
lief to think that the even more peculiar 
circumstances which she had just en- 
countered had not come to his notice. 
In his last words, however, she found 
a new cause for alarm. 

“Lied to him! Is 


she mad?” she 
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gasped. “And within your hearing? 
Impossible !”’ 

“She did not know that I overheard,” 
he replied, “but I assure you I am not 
mistaken. Knowing very well that her 
suggestion that Barbara was visiting 
her friend, Alice Worthing, had been 
looked into by me, and that Alice told 
us that she had not seen Barbara for 
weeks, Adéle actually made the same 
suggestion to the detective, rather in- 
sisting on its possibility, while she 
knew its worthlessness perfectly well. 
Can you conceive of a reason for such 
an action ?” 

“Not unless she wished to hinder the 
search,” declared Lady Hylliary, in a 
tone which was intended to put that 
possibility quite out of the question. 

Not so Chichester, however. 

“Wait a moment,” he said. “That is 
what I am at last forced to believe.” 

“To believe what?” she asked. 

“That Adéle does not want Barbara 
traced!” 

Coming on top of her own observa- 
tions and suspicions, this announce- 
ment fairly took away Lady Hylliary’s 


breath. She shook herself, and rose 
to go. Somehow she felt that she 
needed air. 

“Nonsense, Jack,” she replied. “It’s 


all your fancy; you must have misun- 
derstood.” 


But even as she said it, they ex- 


changed a look which proved that 
neither of them believed any such 


thing. 

“And so she has never said anything 
to you which might give us a side- 
light?” he asked, but without hope. 

“No,” she answered, “nothing. I 
don’t understand it any better than you 
do. 


It was about rine o’clock that even- 
ing when Chichester, having dined at 
the club with a group of men, whose 
millions aggregated at least a hun- 
dredth of the wealth of the country, 
was walking home. Just as he rounded 
a corner, a woman, walking rapidly in 
the same direction, brushed by him 
without appearing to see him, but, 
owing to her thick veil and the dark- 
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to him that 
and a whiff 
wore caused 


ness, she passed so close 
she almost ran into him, 
of the perfume which she 
him to draw up abruptly. Surely—his 
wife’s perfume! It was a _ peculiar 
scent, one which she had made up for 
her own exclusive use. 

He turned and looked at the woman 
sharply. She was now half a_ block 
away and walking hurriedly uptown, 
but there was no mistaking her shapely 
figure. It was Adele! 

Good heavens, what did it mean! 
Mechanically he began to follow her, 
keeping about fifty paces behind, his 
brain trying confusedly to grasp the sit- 
uation. His wife, alone and on foot 
at this hour, hurrying along fugitively 
with every indication of — secrecy. 
Where could she be going, and for what 
purpose? 

No sinister suspicion of her honor 
and his erossed his mind, for in the 
many years of their married life no 
breath of criticism, far less scandal, 
had fallen upon her. 

The streets were practically deserted 
at this hour, for the theaters were not 
yet out, and he had no difficulty keep- 
ing her in sight. Presently the black, 
mysterious mass of Central Park 
loomed ahead, and in another moment 
she was crossing the arc-lit Plaza to- 
ward it. Dazed with astonishment, he 
did likewise, and soon found himself 
winding an intricate way through the 
darkness cast by the overhanging trees 
at the driveway entrance. 

furning sharply to the left at a little 
distance from the spot where she had 
entered the park, she chose a path 
leading to the small lake, and he had to 
quicken his pace in order to keep her 
in sight. Adéle kept straight on with 
the occupied air of one who has a pre- 
arranged destination, glancing neither 
left nor right, in spite of the darkness 
and comparative desolation of the 
place. Then came an awful thought. 
The lake! Chichester broke into a run 


in order to overtake her, but at that 
moment she disappeared round a sec- 
ond corner. . 

When he arrived at the spot where 
she had vanished, he could at first see 
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nothing. Slowly, however, as his eyes 
became accustomed to the intense 
gloom, he saw her standing on the op- 
posite side of the wide quadrangle on 
which the path debouched. She was 
in earnest conversation with a man 
whose appearance he could scarcely de- 
termine, so deep was the shadow in 
which they stood. Even at the short 
distance which separated them from 
Chichester, he was unable to catch 
more than the murmur of their voices 
—they spoke in such low tones. 

He stood and watched. After a mo- 
ment, his wife seated herself on the 
only bench the place afforded, and the 
man followed suit. Once she put her 
hand to her breast for an instant, but 
otherwise sat motionless, apparently 
deeply interested in the conversation. 

His first impulse was to speak to 
them, but on second thought he turned 
away with a queer catch in his throat. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

In the first flush of that day on 
which Cecil had overslept himself, and 
had wakened to find Lolli gone, this 
Lady of the Wood and Field opened 
her eyes, and with the vigor of her 
healthful years arose at once, and took 
her way down the sun-spattered path 
and across the dusty white road to 
where the river ran, cool and secluded, 
between thick ranks of willows. 

A kingbird winged his way noisily to 
a branch above her head, seeming to 
choose one in her proximity with in- 
tent. For a moment she answered his 
throaty calls, and then, slipping off her 
garments, dropped into the deep, clear 
waters of the stream. 

There were trout in the river, slim, 
speckled drops of quicksilver, but they 
went not one whit the faster for her 
passing. When she reached her mossy 
landing place, she dressed leisurely, gaz- 
ing down the awakening valley with 
eyes that seemed to see far beyond its 
mist-hidden limits. 

The spring of the year had got into 
her veins, and so she dwelt on sweet, 
half-formulated visions in which she 
and another personality met and were 
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one. These confused periods of vague 
ecstasy were intermingled with remi- 
niscences of the tall, young chair ven- 
der ; of the long, hot roads traversed in 
silent comradeship; of the scented twi- 
lights with him at her feet, listening 
while she sang, as on the previous night. 

Fully a half hour passed in idleness 
before she arose to return to camp. 
When she did so at last, her skirt 
caught upon a bramble by the roadside, 
and in bending to free it she caught 
sight of something lying in the dust; 
only a green branch it was, but, seeing 
it, she stood fascinated and unable to 
turn away. A patterin! This was what 
she had been looking for these many 
and many days past! Vanished ail 
thought of the red-headed vender of 
chairs, all thought of those things which 
filled her usual day. Some voice in the 
green thing lying bruised in the dust 
seemed calling her, and in her heart 
awoke the cry: “I am coming.” The 
green sprig was the message of gypsy 
blood to gypsy blood; an irresistible 
magnet the world over, whether it 
come from kinsman or stranger. 

With a little ery, she sprang up from 
her inspection of it, and ran to the 
camp, her one and only thought being to 
start away to where the caravans were 
crawling over the hills. The idea ob- 
literated every other; she had no 
thought of Cecil, no thought of food 
even; nothing but that she must go. 
And at once! Her preparations for 
doing so took little time. Her strong, 
supple fingers soon finished their tasks, 
and, rapidly harnessing the little pony, 
she backed him into the road, and, 
springing into her seat, set off at a 
smart pace. 

The morning was now bright and 
clear with a promise of heat later on, 
and as she drove Lolli kept a close out- 
look for further signs of the Romanies 
ahead. 

At every crossroads she found the 
patterin, and ever it pointed west over 
the lesser roads. For a while this puz- 


zled her, for the country around was 
rough and deserted, and there was little 
to attract people whose living depended 
—ostensibly at 


least—upon fortune- 
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telling and the sale of small wares. 
Then an explanation occurred to her: 
It must be a large encampment shifting 
quarters. That was it! For of course 
a goodly number of people with their 
heavy paraphernalia would choose a 
less frequented road, so as to travel 
more rapidly and less conspicuously. 

Through all the infinite variety of her 
journey she rode, and let her fancy play 
with the possibilities which lay before 
her; peopling the woods on either hand 
with adventures of love and mystery, 
seeing the secrets of the streams, or lis- 
tening to the symphony of the fields as 
she passed. And always at the cross- 
roads the sprig of spruce, a fragrant 
token, pointed the way. As the day 
wore on she pressed forward more 
eagerly than ever, urging the little grye 
to do his best. Surely she must soon 
catch up with the Romanies! Grad- 
ually she became all attention, putting 
away dreams and fancies, and peering 
anxiously ahead to catch the first 
glimpses of the caravans when they 
should appear. 

At last, in a little dell near Jericho, 
she saw something glimmering white 
between the trees. Turning in toward 
it, she soon discovered it to be the can- 
vas of a tent, and in another moment 
the newly made camp of the gypsies 
was spread before her gaze. 

Everywhere were color and con- 
fusion. Tents and covered wagons 
stood about in an irregular arrange- 
ment; not in avenues, but grouped on 
one side only of the path which their 
entrance into the shallow undergrowth 
had beaten down. Some horses stood 
patiently by, while their owners hastily 
made the most necessary preparations 
for their own comfort. 

Over all glowed the pink light of the 
setting sun, accentuating every color, 


silhouetting every dark object with 
unusual sharpness, illuminating the 


rugged, keen faces of the men, soften- 
ing and lending them a sort of painted 
glory; tinting the faces of the women 
with a fleeting blush, which, though it 
should be gone on the morrow, would 
leave such as were lovely no less so for 
being brown. 
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Lolli looked about her, observing, but 
unobserved as yet. Her cart was too 
similar in character to the majority of 
those in the encampment to attract spe- 
cial attention; she appeared to be sim- 
ply a belated member of it returning 
for the night. 

Then all at once a woman with a 
baby looked up, and saw her as she 
drove in slowly. Their recognition was 
mutual, for they had met in a farmer’s 
dooryard some days ago. The woman 
stood erect, and called the attention of 
those nearest her to the intruder. 

“Look!” she cried scornfully. “Here 
comes the pauno-mui, the girl who likes 
best to be with Gentiles; the one I’ve 
told about!” 

And in another instant, Lolli was 
surrounded by a noisy, curious throng. 

“She must be taken to the sler- 
engro,” said one of the women in the 
group. “She don’t belong to the tribe, 
parla.” 

“Pretty fool, the king’s away,” re- 
plied a lad. “He is gone on a matter 
of horses.” 

The crowd laughed at this, and an- 
other boy cried out: “Who has seen 
the thousand-dollar gelding that was 
lost in Lenox?”. At which the laughter 


increased. Evidently the quest on 
which the caravanseri’s governor or 


king, as they called him, had gone, was 
one which would scarcely bear exam- 
ination. 

“Shall we let the pale one stay with 


us till he returns?” asked the first 
speaker, eying Lolli curiously. 
The questioning cry was taken up, 


and for a moment Lolli stood abashed 
and frightened, her slender hands 
stretched out before her, as if to ward 
off the violence of their harsh voices. 
Then into the midst of this hostile 
throng came a figure, both brilliant and 
grotesque, at whose appearance a semi- 
quiet fell upon the people, who stood 
aside to let it pass. 

It was a young man, not twenty years 


of age, thin and very tall, with the 
loose-jointed figure and gait of the 


typical hobbledehoy of comic-paper tra- 
dition. His lean face bore the stamp 


of the Yankee to an unmistakable de- 
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gree, and his gray eyes beamed with 
surprising mildness in contrast to their 
overhanging brows. A bright bandanna 
handkerchief was tied about his head, 
and knotted in the nape of his neck, 
and on top of it he wore a_ broad- 
brimmed hat adorned by a bunch of 
cock’s feathers. Large gold hoops 
dangled from his ears, and the rest of 
his dress was no less piratical and im- 
probable. 

The expression and bearing of this 
extraordinary person were of pleased 
self-importance. Pride in his out- 
rageous costume emanated from every 
pore. He was all dressed up, and he 
knew it, and didn’t “care a cuss” how 
it affected others, so be it that himself 
was satisfied, while the laughing, in- 
genuous expression on his face was the 
rankest contradiction of his garments’ 
fe rocity of effect. 

“Whut’s all this?’ he demanded, 
stalking up to Lolli, and looking her 
over with frank curiosity, which swiftly 
changed to admiration. “Strange wom- 
an, eh? Waal, seein’ as how Bally ain’t 
here, guess I might’s well axe her a 
few questions myself, so long as I’m 
his dep’ty, so ter speak.” 

A murmur of approval ran around 
the crowd, which was now six or seven 
deep, and a voice said: “Ask so that 
we may know if’she’s true Romany.” 

A dark-browed girl nodded fiercely, 
and they all stared at Lolli unwink- 
ingly like so many watchful animals. 
The hobbledehoy squared his shoulders, 
and took a step or two forward, giving 
a pull and pat to his girdle as he did so, 
for all the world like a self-conscious 
girl at a party. Then he cleared his 
throat, and addressed the newcomer. 

“Whut’s yer name?” he demanded 
in a “give-up-your-sword” sort of tone. 

“It is on my cart, as you can see,” 
replied Lolli bravely. ‘Lolli Plashta.” 

At this reply there was an instant of 
dead silence, followed by a titter which 
rippled over the crowd and burst into 
a shout of laughter. 

“But thet’s not a name,” said the 
New Englander sternly. “Don’t yer 
give us no sass, now!” 

“It is my name,” she insisted quietly, 
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The laughter came again, broken by 
cries of “Red Cloak!” “See the girl 
who calls herself a red cloak!” “A fine 
name, that!’ and so on. 

**Now, look-a-here,” said her inter- 
locutor, cocking his head to one side 
like a playful pirate; “thet ain’t no 
name, Red Cloak, yer know; but ef yer 
choose ter use it, why, I guess mebbe 
yer got a good reason. Lut be yer 
Romany?” he went on. Then swiftly: 
“Coin se deya, coin se dado?” 

“T do not wish to tell,” she flashed. 

“Pukker mande drey Romances!” he 
demanded. 

She looked at him in dismay. 

“T don’t understand,” she faltered. 

“Don’t yer?” he jeered. “How'd yer 
come ter knew ‘Red Cloak’ an’ ‘pa’ an’ 
‘ma’ eef yer don’t understand, tell me?” 

“T have never lived with the gypsies,” 
she said slowly, and with a regretful 
note in her voice, ‘and so there is much 
that I do not know about them and 
their tongue. But some things I seem 
to remember as if from a dream, and 
these I say, or understand, | scarce 
know why. None the less, the road has 
called and called to me; I have looked 
long for the Romany sign; and, when 
at dawn I saw it upon the road, it 
seemed like a brother's hand beckoning, 
and so I came.” 

Her low voice could+be clearly heard 
in the intense silence which followed 
her first words, and as she finished a 
tall slip of a girl with limpid brown 
eyes came to her side, and slipped a 
brown hand into hers. 

“Tt was even so that he came,” said 
this latest arrival, nodding toward the 
gorgeous hobbledehoy. “He is my 
romado, and I should have waited long 
to wed, had he not come—called by 
the road.” 

There was a murmur of assent, and 
many heads nodded sagely, while the 
youthful and wondrously clad husband 
patted his costume complacently, and 
strutted about happy in the intensified 
glare of public scrutiny. The woman 


with the baby at her breast made a 
cabalistic sign in the air with her free 
hand. 

“The mi-dribble calls all of the Balor- 
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mengri together,” she said solemnly, 
and turned away, the people standing by 
respectfully, for she was believed to be 
a chohawni, or witch, and as such was 
listened to with honor. The cross-ex- 
amination ceased as if by magic, and 
the people began to disperse. 

Supper was waiting, and, after all, 
nothing more exciting had occurred 
than the acquirement of a new mem- 
ber, one to be regarded with suspicion 
for a probative period—interesting to 
be sure, but in spite of this, certainly 
second in importance at the moment to 
the cravings of the inner man. 

The romado of the Yankee boy had 
not let go of Lolli’s hand. She now 
turned to the latter, and asked her to 
bring the little cart over near theirs. 

“Adolphus is the wisest of 
Balormengri,” she said proudly. 
is even able to read and write, and so 
we have our kervardo beside the king, 
whom he helps in lots of ways. We 
will take you for our sister.” 

Lolli thanked her, and together the 
three set off down the row of tents and 
wagons, walking abreast and leading 
the little pony. It was quite a distance 
into the very heart of the camp, but, 
although they passed many people who 
had not seen the disturbance caused by 
her début, no one paid her the slightest 
heed, the company in which she ap- 
peared seeming to guarantee her posi- 
tion. They stopped at last beside a 
kervardo, with a wooden roof and a 
body that was gay with painted flowers 
and strange, misshapen birds of. bril- 
liant plumage. It was scrupulously 
clean, in marked contrast to most of 
those about it, especially its nearest 
neighbor, a dingy tent. 


the 
“He 


“This here wagon is ourn,” an- 
nounced the Man of Wisdom. ‘Yer 


might ez well draw up alongside, seein’ 
the missis hes took sich a fancy to yer.” 

To this pressing invitation, Lolli ac- 
ceded, and with the assistance of her 
new friend, who could not do enough 
for her, she was soon comfortably 
settled. 

The latter was a handsome girl, typ- 
ically gypsy, and wearing very fine 
clothes of the true Romany design, 
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from her silk-wound head and her gold 
hoop earrings to her morocco shoes. 

She attached herself to Lolli like an 
affectionate puppy, and talked to her 
most .vivaciously, while the beautiful 
stranger prepared the evening meal. It 
was evident that she was greatly at- 
tracted by Lolli, and meant to cement 
their friendship before a rival claimant 
appeared. 

“My name is Miriam,” volunteered 
the girl, ““Adolphus’ Miriam, and he is 
very rich, for he reads for the king, 
and helps him with his knowledge. 
Therefore, we don’t has to work.” 

“And where is the wagon of the 
sherengro?” 

“Oh, he don’t have a wagon,” ex- 
plained Miriam condescendingly. “The 
king always rides a fine horse; he has 
lots of them. And when he is in the 
camp he sleeps in that tent beside our 
wagon.” 

That night Lolli lay wide awake for a 
long time upon her pallet bed, within 
the little covered cart, and thought over 
the day’s happenings. But she was so 
unaccustomed to sleeping under the 
canvas hood that presently the lack of 
air began to stifle her, and, rising, she 
opened one of the flaps, and, pinning it 
back to let in the breeze, pulled her mat- 
tress to the opening, and lay so that she 
could look out into the night. 

The camp was dreaming in the white 
moonlight, and everything was hushed 
with that pregnant silence which be- 
longs to living things aslee] 

Suddenly the whiteness of the night 
was blotted out, and with a chill of ter- 
ror Lolli beheld, within a few inches 
of her own, the face of the man from 
whom Cecil had rescued her. 


CHAPTER IX. 

To return to the doings of our belted 
earl. 

For a man who was usually rather 
reticent, Chamboyne had a remarkably 
large vocabulary which he seldom put 
to use save when under severe stress. 
The best of these words were brought 
into play during the first few moments 
that he stood in the brilliant sunlight 


regarding the empty camp. To his 
credit, be it said that most, if not all, 
the uncomplimentary remarks were di- 
rected at himself. 

Having satisfied himself that she 
really had gone, and was not playing 
him a trick, he announced himself in 
turn to be several varieties of a certain 
long-eared species, an unmentionable 
kind of idiot, and an accursed senti- 
mentalist and dream chaser. And the 
responsibility for his having become all 
these things he put upon Lolli. What 
else, though, ought he to. have expected 
from a roving gypsy girl, a common 
little peddler ? 

But she wasn't a common little ped- 
dler; yes, she was, confound her! No, 
of course she was not, for she was su- 
premely an individual, no matter what 
her class. Then, why in thunder—and 
several other things—had she gone 
sneaking off like this without even the 
decency of a good-by? This noble lord 
of poverty-stricken acres was as angry 
with his nymph as he was in love with 
her—which is saying a good deal. 

As he ate disconsolately, he pondered 
upon his next move. The towering 
mass of his wagon with its brilliant 
load of sticky new chairs caught his eye, 
and with a large slice of bread in one 
hand and a cup suspended halfway to 
his mouth in the other, he paused to 
revile his incubus. 

“Just look at the damned thing,” he 
remarked, in an ominously mild tone; 
“what am I going to do with it? Ob- 
viously I cannot drive up to Prescott’s 
door with it; he’d fall on my neck, 
thinking I’d turned Socialist—I should 
never be able to explain it away. I 
can't leave it here—that would be too 
wasteful, with so many chairless peo- 
ple in the world. And then there are 
the horses.” 

Then a slow process of reasoning 
took possession of him. What was it 
that De Vaux had done with his racing 
stud when he wanted to get rid of it? 
By Jove, yes! That was it! De Vaux 
sold it, every horse! The thing to do 
was to sell the outfit. But how? He 
was familiar to a moderate extent with 
the process of buying, but how did one 
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go about the other end of such transac- 
tions ? 

“Bosh!” he finally exclaimed aloud. 
“Of course I can sell the whole she- 
bang. I'll let it go cheap, say five 
pounds or so. They are nice chairs, 
and fairly decent horses. Surely some 
one will buy them.” 

With this optimistic resolve, he arose, 
and, hastily gathering up the dishes, 
piled them into the tool box, and set 
about harnessing the horses. This he 
accomplished with ease, having become 
an expert under Lolli’s critical eye. 
Then, climbing into his lofty seat, he 
drove off in the general direction of 
Barrington, the nearest large town, 
which he had expected to pass through 
en route with Lolli, and had given as a 
possible address in his letter to Lady 
Hylliary. There he would drive his 
bargain and get his mail; thus he tried 
to cheer himself. 

As he sped along, the beauty of the 
day entered his spirit, and, despite him- 
self, his wrath against his late compan- 
ion began to cool, and a sort of self-pity 
and feeling of being unjustly abused 
came upon him. He loved her; she 
was the only woman in the world for 
him. 

Why had she treated him thus? But 
then, of course, she could not very well 
know of this love of his, since he had 
not only refrained from informing her 
of it, but had done everything in his 
power to conceal it from her! 

It was only too true that he had no 
real claim upon her, he thought bit- 
terly, and of a surety he would pursue 
her no farther. With this resolve, he 
kept on his way, and then, during the 
morning, he was hailed again and again 
by enterprising housewives, to whom he 
sold off a portion of his stock of goods 
at more or less profit. 

Annoyed at first, and very unwilling 
to be forced into the post of salesman, 
the novelty of making money—actually 
earning it—began to appeal to him tre- 
mendously. After all, he was a Scotch- 
man, and the race is noted for its 


shrewdness and love of barter. 
It was so ridiculously easy to make 
money ! 


Why had he never thought of 
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it before? It occurred to him that earn- 
ing money was far easier, after all, than 
marrying it! One could stop trading 
and rest at any time, whereas being 
married—why, one had to be married 
all the time, you know! Of course 
work was easier. Work! Why, this 
wasn't work. He had merely lounged 
along a pleasant road all day, and peo- 
ple had stopped him and forced money 
upon him. No one could call that dis- 
agreeable. 

When at last, at the end of the day, 
he drove into the illuminated high 
street of his destination, his wagon was 
almost empty, and his heart, save for 
the haunting thought of Lolli, was light 
as the remainder of his merchandise. 
One might almost say that the Earl of 
Chamboyne had found his vocation! 


CHAPTER X. 

All the underlying mystery and hid- 
den evil of the gypsy nature seemed 
concentrated in the face which bent 
over Lolli as she lay paralyzed with 
fear, but it had vanished before she 
could utter the scream upon her lips. 
With a tremendous effort of will, she 
controlled the sound, and, after a mo- 
ment of breathless silence, nerved her- 
self to peer out into the night. All was 
quiet. Where had the man gone? How 
had he managed to melt away? Where 
could he be? 

She had not long to wait before dis- 
covering. There was a low chuckle of 
satisfaction, which came from the 
shadow of her neighbor’s wagon, and 
presently she was able to distinguish 
the figures of two men, who stood with- 
in its blackness. They were speaking 
in whispers, and using the Romany 
language. With acuteness born of her 
alarm, she managed to strain her hear- 
ing sufficiently to listen to what they 
said, although most of their talk was 
unintelligible to her. What little she 
understood, however, seemed to refer to 
herself. 

“It is she,” said one, and the other 
voice when it answered was familiar. 

“Sure it is!” It was the nasal drawl 
of the New Englander, who replied in 
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English. “The resemblance ter th’ pic- 
ture is perfeck; no one could mis- 
take it.” 

“She woke when I looked upon her,” 
said the other voice, which Lolli now 
placed as that of her assailant. “I think 
she is affrighted. Let her be watched 
closely, and see that no harm comes to 
her.” 

The Yankee spoke again, saying 
something which she could not under- 


stand. So she was safe for the mo- 
ment? From what? Poor comfort 
that! Was the evil-looking man _ her 
friend, rather than her enemy? And 


why? It was puzzling, and very terri- 
fying. Then again came a sentence of 


which she was able to get the context. 
The gypsy was speaking. 

“Come into my tent, and read me the 
words beneath the picture once more,” 
he said. 

The two men moved away softly, 
and entered the small tent of the sher- 
engro, where a lantern was burning 
dimly. As they passed in, she caught 
a clear glimpse of them. Yes, one was 
Adolphus; the other man wore a hat 
which partially concealed his face, but 
she had no difficulty in recognizing him 
as the man who had gazed down upon 
her a few moments before. And they 
were entering the king’s tent! Could 
he be Then she remembered many 
things rapidly. What had the man 
called out to Cecil as he rode off on his 
handsome horse? “You have not yet 
settled with Lasho Balormengro.” That 
was it—Balormengro, “the hairy ones,” 
as the name means in Romany. Had 
not Miriam spoken the name? Fool, 
fool! Not to have remembered sooner! 
Oh, how could she ever have forgotten 
that name of ill omen? She should 
have fled before he returned. 

And so this man was the king, the 
vaunted sherengro of whom the Yankee 
had bragged. Would the Yankee lad 





stand by her and help her if need be, or 
would he range himself on the side of 
his master, and carry out any orders 
which the latter might lay upon him? 
The man, Lasho, would not be likely to 
spare her, after the rough usage he had 
received on her account. 


Yet he was 
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giving the word for her protection! But 
despite the assurance she had overheard 
concerning her present safety, she did 
not close her eyes again that night. 

That she must escape quickly was ob- 
vious, but how? The simplest manner 
appeared to be to ride away as she had 
come. Accordingly, when the first gray 
streaks of light showed above the black- 
ness of the treetops, she arose, and has- 
tily adjusting her dress, set about har- 
nessing the pony, which fortunately was 
picketed near by, owing to her late re- 
turn on the previous evening. 

She was very quiet in her operations, 
the pony’s footfalls as she led him to 
the shafts being the only sound in all 


the camp, which still lay deep in slum- 
ber. With whispered words of coaxing, 
she backed him into place, and then 


reached beneath the cart to the hooks 
upon which she kept the harness. It 
was gone! 

At first she believed that she must be 
mistaken, and, getting down upon her 
hands and knees, searched anxiously 
beneath her domicile, but it was not 
there. The interior of the cart was next 
examined, every crack and cranny of 
that little place being peered into thor- 
oughly. At last she was forced to real- 
ize that, although she had not slept, the 
harness had been stolen, literally from 
under her nose ; and so, vexed and thor- 
oughly disquieted, she had perforce to 
take the pony back to his pasture. 

As she led him away, her mood was 
not lightened by hearing a smothered 
laugh from one of the shadows near 
her. She instantly turned her head to- 
ward the sound, but could see nothing. 
The dawn was not yet in full swing, 
and the shadows were still treacherous. 

Then she returned to her cart, and 
sat down to think matters over. That 
she must defer her departure, until she 
could either enforce the return of the 
harness or secure new, was all too plain. 
The camp must contain many more har- 
nesses, and she still had a considerable 
sum of money. The idea cheered her 
considerably. And this much of her 
program being arranged for, she real- 
ized that she was faint with hunger, 
and set about preparing her breakfast. 
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While she was engaged in this opera- 
tion, Miriam appeared between the cur- 
tains at the door of the gaudy four- 
wheeled house, and gave Lolli a smiling 
“Good morning.” 

“My harness has been stolen during 
the night,” began Lolli, who was not 
given to preambles. “Is your romado 
awake yet so that I may ask his help in 
finding it?” 

“Why, little sister!” exclaimed 
Miriam. ‘How sad, to lose the pretty 
trappings! but, alas! My Adolphus 
has ridden out with the king. They 
has gone to the railroad house, to the 
traveling way of the Gorgios.” 

“Then I will ask you to see that no 
harm comes to my other things while I 
go in search of new harness,” replied 
Lolli, smiling despite her annoyance, so 
winsome was the dark little Egyptian. 


“For I, too, have business with the 
Gorgios, and must be off as early as 
possible.” 


Miriam watched her with anxious 
eyes for a few moments, and then said 
with assumed carelessness: 

“T would not leave the camp to-day.” 

“Why not?” demanded Lolli, looking 
up. 
“T—well, I think it’s going to rain,” 
said Miriam ingenuously. 

“Is that all?” exclaimed Lolli scorn- 
fully. “You surely do not think that 
the rain would keep me here?” 

How much did Miriam know, she 
wondered. Was there a deeper mean- 
ing behind her words than was ap- 
parent? She repeated her request that 
the girl would watch her things for a 
while. 

“Sure I will!’ was the response this 
time, the idiom having been acquired 
from the Yankee lad’s vocabulary. 

“Thank you,” said Lolli; and, hav- 
ing finished her morning meal, she put 
the cart in readiness for instant depar- 
ture, and set out through the camp 
upon her quest. 

She came first to old Sacki, the bridle 
maker. 

The old man put down the bridle he 
was at work upon—a gorgeous, em- 
bossed thing with fringes—and asked 
her business. 
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“A harness for my pony, brother,” 
she replied. 

“A harness—complete ?” 

“Yes,” she made answer. “Have 
you one I could take at once? Mine 
has disappeared, and my business will 
suffer if I do not work to-day; even an 
ill-fitting one would do to make shift 
with.” 

The old man pursed his lips, and 
shook his tangled mat of gray hair sol- 
emnly. 

“Nay, Red Cloak, I has none,” he 
declared. “Besides this bridle in my 
hand, I has only raw hides.” 

“Then sell me the bridle,” said she, 
knowing that she could ride the pony 
away if need be. 

“Not so fast!” he exclaimed. “This 
is for the sherengro, and I can’t sell 
what is his!” 

Lolli turned away, much disappoint- 
ed. But there were other harness 
makers, she recalled, and she deter- 
mined to try them before becoming dis- 
couraged. 

But a sudden dearth of harnesses 
seemed to have come upon the camp; 
no one was willing to sell at any price. 
Why did she want one? Where was 
her own? And when she explained her 
loss, they would scowl darkly at her in 
instant resentment, as though she had 
accused them of having stolen it. At 
last she gave up in despair, and, quite 
tired out, she sat down to reason mat- 
ters out. 

Miriam, she felt sure, would not dare 
to be of assistance, even if she wished 
to. Where could she turn? What 
could she do? She felt as though an 
invisible net were being drawn gradu- 
ally about her, and every step found 
her only the more completely entangled 
in its meshes. Why should this man, 
Lasho Balormengro, persecute her 
thus? And it was momentarily becom- 
ing more certain that he, for some rea- 
son, took a very decided interest in her 
movements. Who else but the king 
could restrain the gypsies’ cupidity to 
the extent of preventing the sale of 
their wares for good gold? Undoubt- 
edly he must have given the order by 


asked he. 
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which she was so persistently refused 
on all sides. 

It now began to dawn upon her that 
it was her person, not her property, 
that he wished to detain, else she would 
have been robbed completely during 
the night. This thought, which now 
came clearly for the first time, sent a 
sickening wave of panic across her 
heart. 

Following instantly upon her realiza- 
tion of her perilous position came the 
thought of Cecil. Why had she left 
him without a word or sign—this tried 
friend of hers? Oh, she was an un- 
grateful, silly child! He had warned 
her repeatedly, and she would not lis- 
ten, and now—— At that moment no 
appearance in the world would have 
been more welcome than a sight of his 
strong profile and dark-red hair, but 
wishing was idle. It was imperative 
that she get away at once, and, as com- 
pared with the dangerous possibilities 
which the camp held, the loss of her 
pony and cart was nothing, she deter- 
mined to walk immediately to some 
farmhouse where she could find shelter, 
and then, if circumstances favored it, 
find a means of sending for her belong- 
ings. 

Fired to new energy by this deter- 
mination, she arose, her heart beating 
a little faster than usual, and, passing 
through the fringes of the camp, 
stepped out into the open road, where 
she was accosted by a young gypsy 
named Delengro, who overtook her be- 
fore she had gone ten steps. 

“Hold hard, Red Cloak!” he 
claimed laughingly. “I’s a messenger 
to you. Miriam whom you knows has 
a great distress—a pain, and telled me 
to bring you to her.” 

Lolli, who had paused at sound of 
his voice, stood irresolute before reply- 
ing. Miriam had seemed well enough 
an hour ago, and of all prospects a re- 
turn to the camp was the least pleasing. 
Still, Lolli had grown fond of the 
child-wife, and it was hard to refuse 
her. 
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“Will you not come? She suffers 
greatly,” Delengro repeated seriously. 
“Yes, I will,” she assented reluc- 
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tantly. ‘But why did she not ask for 
one of the older women?!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“She asked for you,” he said. 

When they reached the vicinity of 
the sherengro’s tent, there was Miriam 
engaged in burnishing an already bril- 
liant saucepan of pink copper, singing 
gayly the while. To all appearances, 
she was in the best of health and spirits. 

“Then you are well!” cried Lolli, 
running to her. 

Miriam looked up in astonishment, as 
well as she might. 

“Sure I am!” she said, showing her 
white teeth. ‘Who told you different ?” 

Lolli explained, while Delengro stood 
by, grinning mischievously. 

“Where were you when he told you 
this?” asked Miriam, considering. 

“T had just started to walk toward 
the town,” began Lolli. 

Miriam jumped to her feet, and took 
the other girl by the arm. 

“Come with me, foolish little sister,” 
she cried. “Of course he stopped you, 
and brought you back! It was a lovely 
trick.” 

She laughed merrily, and Delengro’s 
mirth, which was at the danger point, 
exploded, and, to celebrate his own ex- 
treme acuteness and cleverness, he 
turned several handsprings. 

“T’s’ll take care of her,” said Miriam 
to him. “Stop your antics, and be off.” 

Then she dragged Lolli with her into 
the gaudy wagon, and forced her to a 
seat. 

“What does this mean?” demanded 
the latter, with as much dignity as her 
breathlessness would permit. “Is there 
a plot against me? And are you in it, 
too?” 

“Listen to me, little flower,” said 
Miriam, placing a conciliatory hand 
upon the girl’s knee. “I’s your friend, 
believe me. Therefore, I’s going to 
tell you the truth at once. You must 
not go on these walks of yours; it is 
not permitted.” 

“But what do you mean?” cried 
Lolli again, with a renewal of that sick- 
ening, panicky feeling. 

“*The woods is full of traps, and 
the fields has nets in them,’” replied 
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Miriam, quoting an ancient Romany 
proverb. “You cannot get away, my 
little birdling. It is the word of the 
sherengro which holds you here. Easier 
far for the hare, the hoktamengro, to 
escape the snare, or the bird to eat in- 
side the net and fly away again at will, 
than for one for whom the king has 
built a cage to escape. Don’t try, O 
golden-eyed one, for it is useless.” She 
nodded her head gravely, as one who 
states an irrefutable fact. 

“But he cannot keep me here against 
my will,” cried Lolli, half rising in 
alarm. “What does he want with me? 
I must go at once!” 

Miriam cocked her head to one side 
like a knowing bird. 

“You are very lovely,” said she smil- 
ingly.. “Perhaps the sherengro’s heart 
has been touched at last. It’s not within 
my memory that he had a romi.” 

Wild with fright, Lolli rose to her 
feet, keeping herself from crying aloud 
with difficulty. It was terrible, impos- 
sible! Yet, after all, was it not what 
she had suspected from the first? And 
even her friend, the gentle-eyed little 
creature sitting there opposite, thought 
nothing of helping to deliver her into 
the clutches of that evil man! Lolli 
glared down upon the girl with all the 
fierceness of her infinite scorn. 

“Do not look so harshly at Miriam, 
who loves thee!” exclaimed the gypsy 
girl, lapsing into Romany. “’Tis not 
my fault that thou art held! Indeed, | 
do not fully know what the king intend- 
eth to do with thee, but I will be thy 
friend in anything | can, save only thou 
must not ask me to help thee to escape. 
That I dare not do, even if I would.” 

Lolli did not reply, but stood tense 
and rigid, her wide, golden eyes gazing 
over the tree tops toward the free world 
beyond. Cecil was there somewhere. 
Oh, if she could but send him word, 
how gallantly he would come to her res- 
cue! In the intensity of her fear, it 
seemed as if he must hear the mute cry 
ais- 


which she sent him over the blue 
tances! Then with a sinking heart, but 
keeping a calm face, she turned and 
asked an abrupt question: 

“When will the sherengro return?” 


“T do not know,” replied Miriam, still 
in Romany. ‘Sometimes he is away for 
many days; sometimes for hours only. 
Where he has gone, and for how long, I 
cannot tell. But in the meanwhile thou 


canst feel both safe and happy, if 
thoust sensible and cease from trou- 
bling.” 


Then, as a faint shade of hope stole 
across the other’s face, she added care- 
lessly : 

“Delengro hath been set to watch 
thee. So help me Duvvel! Thou canst 
not get away by any means; do not try 
it, my sister, lest thou be hurt, for that 
would grieve me much.” 

Suddenly Lolli’s taut nerves relaxed 
automatically, and she sank back upon 
the’ seat from which she had sprung. 
Her little figure wilted and drooped in 
a pathetic manner. 

“A prisoner!” she said incredulously, 
then several times in monotonous repe- 
tition: “A prisoner!” 

“Aye, call it what you likes,” said 
Miriam sulkily, speaking in English, 
“but you'd feel less sorrowful if you 
ate something. Here is some fine hot 
balo,” she added comfortingly, as she 
prepared her own meal. 

But Lolli did not hear, for on the 
floor in front of her fascinated eyes lay 
a newspaper—undoubtedly the one 
which the two men had been reading 
and discussing the night before—and 
staring up from the printed page was a 
portrait of herself—ves, surely, her 
very selfi—and beneath it were the 


words: 


MISS BARBARA CHICHESTER 


The Popular Débutante 
CHAPTER: XI. 

Lasho Balormengro and Mrs. John 
Colton Chichester were talking together 
in the overelaborate little bonbon box 
which the latter called her sitting room. 
The shadows of the early summer even- 
ing were fast thickening. 

The gypsy stood expectantly, an evil 
smile on his handsome face, his pagan 
bearing ill-concealed by the common- 
place clothes he wore. His easy atti- 
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tude, and the confident, half-contemptu- 
ous look on his face made it plain that 
he had no doubts as to the outcome of 
the interview. 

But Adele was far from being at 
ease. The little lace handkerchief in 
her hands was twisted to tatters, and, 
as she faced her visitor, every line in 
her rigidly corseted figure betokened 
the nervous strain she was under. 
When at last she spoke, it was in a 
choked, unnatural voice, and with her 
eyes fixed upon the door beyond him as 
if in momentary fear that some one 
would enter unannounced. 

“It is of no use, Lasho,” she said. 
“I have no more money.” 

He smiled pleasantly. 

“But how absurd, my girl!” said he. 
“Come, now, it’s no use singing that old 
song. Nearly every time I has honored 
you with my august presence during the 
past twenty-odd years you has said the 
same thing, but the money has always 
been found in the end. And I am being 
so moderate—only a thousand dollars!” 

“It’s of no use!” she said desper- 
ately. “I have not had half that amount 
in cash at any one time for years! Why 
do you come so soon again? Only a 
fortnight ago you had the price of my 
last jewels!” 

“Ah! But that was a fortnight ago!” 
he replied. “I has an especial need of 
money just now. I may have to travel 
far at any moment, and I must have 
the necessary cash on hand.” 

“But what shall I do?” she cried. “TI 
have nothing left—nothing!” 

“Go to your husband, my dear,” said 
Lasho blandly. “He will surely give 
you anything you ask.” 

“You know that is a worthless sug- 
gestion,” she replied bitterly. “I have 
already had to ask him for money this 
week, and if I were to demand a sum 
of that size he would naturally be 
suspicious.” 

Lasho yawned, as though the subject 
bored him. 

“T simply has to have the money, my 
dear,” he said. “Ask him for it, 
there’s a good girl.” 

A sudden flush of defiance shook her 
at his insolent tone, and with mo- 
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mentary 
squarely. 

“I will not!” she flashed angrily. 

“Then I will,” he replied quietly. 

The effect of his words was magical. 
Adéle became pale with terror. For a 
moment she was unable to speak, and 
her face worked pitifully. He watched 
her amusedly, making a little sound in 
his throat that was like the purring of a 
great cat. 

“You knows it would be foolish to 
let that happen after all these years,” he 
continued, in his rich voice. ‘*Think of 
all the money you has paid out to keep 
me and him apart! Great pity to waste 
it!” He shook his head, and purred 
again. 

Then she tried to frighten him. 

“What have you done,” she de- 
manded, “that you may have to hide at 
any moment? What wicked thing have 
you done? I'll not pay another cent, I'll 
not be robbed any longer. I'll hand you 
over to the police! What new crime 
have you committed now?” 

“Never you mind what I’ve done,” he 
retorted softly; narrowing his eyes into 
ugly slits. “Just you hand over! / 
ain't living a lie, and imposing on a 
decent man!” 

The shot went home, and for a mo- 
ment she was her old, cowering self. 
Then the fire rose again, and she 
quivered with resentment, anger, and 
excitement as she turned. 

“T’ll take my chance about John,” she 
said, “but I’m going to hand you over 
to justice! I’ve stood this long enough. 
For years my life has been a hell, yes, 
hell! Never, day or night, have I felt 
safe—never have I known what it was 
to go about peacefully and in safety 
from your persecution. I have paid and 
paid. And it hasn’t been in money alone! 
It’s been in  blood—heart’s blood 
—it’s been in tears, and sleepless nights, 
in fear-haunted days. And always 
money, money, more money! You have 
robbed me of almost every hour of hap- 
piness I might have had with him! | 
cannot endure it any longer—you and 
your accursed people are everywhere— 
it is too much, too much!” 

Lasho wiped his brow with a hand- 


courage she faced him 
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kerchief of colored silk, and then gazed 
smilingly down upon her, as she sat 
with heaving bosom and hard, dry eyes. 

“Now that we has had a little diver- 
sion, let us get down to business, my 
bird,” said he pleasantly. ‘You can't 
inform against me without ruining 
yourself—that, I think, is plain, ain't it? 
Besides, if you sets the cops on me, | 
can vanish so you couldn’t find a track! 
On the other hand, I want that fifteen 
hundred at once.” 

She looked at him steadily, her eyes 
calling him unutterable things. 

“Hurry up, and say when, or I'll 
make it two thousand,” he grinned. 
“Come to think of it, you'd better get 
that much, anyways; I can use it.” 

For a moment or two she dfd not re- 
ply. What had she left? Her mental 
calculation was rapid enough. There 
was not much she could convert into 
cash. She thought of Janet. No, that 
was out of the question—as well go to 
her husband, almost. Unless she took 
the ornaments of her rooms, some of 
which were very valuable, there was 
practically nothing. But they would be 
missed at once, and their absence would 
raise awkward questions. Finally she 
shook her head. It could not be done; 
she was at her wits’ end. Then she 
said aloud: 

“T cannot get it for you.” 

He saw that she meant it, and that 
only extreme measures could spur her 

The time for his 
He leaned over her 





on to greater effort. 
coup had arrived. 
with a sinister leer. 

“You can, and you will,” he said very 
slowly and distinctly, ‘tor some one as 
well as you shall suffer for it. Yes,” 
as Adele started with horror, “I mea 
her.” 

“And you dared—you mean to tell 
me that you 4 

“Just so,” he replied dryty. 

“What do you want?” gasped Adéle 
wildly. 

“Exactly what I said,” said he grimly. 
“Two thousand dollars.” 

She seemed to see a rift in his pro- 
posal, and once again her courage and 
with it all her pent-up fury returned. 
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With 
abstracted gaze she rose, and wandered 
to the window, holding aside the cur- 


But this time she dissembled. 


tain an instant as she looked out. 
Slowly she turned, and started to re- 
gain her chair, apparently crushed and 
submissive, but as she stepped forward 
her hand shot out, and her finger was * 
pressed hard upon the bell placed in the 
wall. The ringing downstairs, though 
faint, was clearly audible in the room, 
and at the sound Lasho straightened 
up, noiselessly backing toward the door, 
but with so malignant a glance fixed 
upon her that her old horror returned, 
leaving her curiously numb. 

“I see you needs a lesson, my bird,” 
he whispered. “I’m aman of my word, 
and I means what I said. It'll be a 
lesson you won't forget.” 

He turned the door handle silently, 
listened a moment, and slid out of the 
room, quickly closing the door behind 
him. 

Then for the first time, the full im- 
port of his threat dawned upon her dis- 
tracted brain, and the numb feeling left 
her, only to be replaced by a horror that 
was almost physical torture. What did 
he mean—could it be that he meant 
to—— 

“Lasho!’’ she screamed. ‘“Lasho, I 
did not think it possible that even you— 
I will get you the money! No, no, not 


her, for God's sake, Lasho!”’ 


CHAPTER XII. 

Early on the morning following his 
arrival in Barrington, Cecil sauntered 
from his boarding house, and, lighting 
the first cigarette of the week, looked 
about him for the post office. In re- 
sponse to his inquiry for mail addressed 
to “Chamboyne,” the young lady behind 
the grating handed him an envelope, 
smiling superciliously as she read the 
inscription upon it, and glanced from it 
to his shabby coat. She raised her eye- 
brows nearly to her massive pompadour 
in disdain of an evident impostor, and 


dismissed him by turning her back 
aggressively. 
The earl smiled to himself, and 
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opened the letter, which was from 
Lady Hylliary. 
She wrote: 


My Dear, Detinguent Cissy: I suppose 
it is my duty as your aunt by marriage to 
interfere in your affairs once more, and in- 
form you that your note is absurd. Of 
course a certain amount of personal freedom 
and independence is desirable, even for a 
man, but even you, my dear, can have too 
much of it. Forgive me if I remind you 
that you have been at considerable expense 
to come over here for the purpose of finding 
a rich wife—and now, idjot, you refuse to 
make the least effort to secure one! 

I have a great many nice invitations for 
you, mon cher, some for Newport, and some 
nearer town. You will be the sensation of 
the season. I have been visiting a charming 
woman at East Hampton over the week-end, 
and have discovered that she has two daugh- 
ters and an indecent number of millions— 
dollars, not pounds, you understand—and it 
would be absurdly easy for you to marry 
either or both of these girls. They are very 
good form and pretty, and their mother con- 
stantly implores me to get you here. My 
own choice for you would be Barbara Chi- 
chester—whom I hope you will meet later. 
But in the meantime, come right down and 
look over these others. Now be a sensible 
Cissy. A ffectionately, Toots. 

P. S—I know you love tu quoqgue, so 
therefore I reply to your postscript by the 
same token. What on earth are you driveling 
about? It wasn’t Barbara Chichester you 
saw with Adéle at the docks. Whatever got 
that bee in your Scotch bonnet? It was a 
reporter girl, who cleverly hid her hand 
from Adéle, and made her bring her along 
to meet me, and write up my arrival. 





This characteristic epistle brought up 
a vision of his usual existence that was 
far from alluring, coming as it did at a 
most inauspicious moment. Of course 
Janet was a good sort, no one could 
deny that, but the rest The hard 
cynicism of his world smote him like a 
physical blow. Go to East Hampton 
at once? Why? Suddenly he realized 
that the past ten days had been the hap- 
piest of his life; even big-game hunting 
was less interesting, because that was 
abnormal. So was the daily round of 
a London season, he decided mentally. 
How odd that he had never realized it 
before! But then, he had not had much 
with which to compare it. 

“Come to think of it,” he murmured, 
“T’ve always been bored until the last 
few days. No millionaire twins or Bar- 





bara Chichesters for me—no, sir!’’ he 
concluded, with a Yankee twang. 
Indeed, with the sweet face of Lolli 
still fresh in his memory, and the call 
of the road in his blood, the idea of go- 
ing back seemed monstrous, unnatural, 
almost a physical impossibility. But 
something must be done, he could not 
remain in this ugly provincial town 
forever. He looked about him in per- 
plexity, as though expecting that the 
dull row of brick buildings opposite 
would solve his problem for him, and 
they did offer a temporary solution at 
last. Slowly the context of the fifty- 
foot sign upon one of them began to 
force itself upon his inattentive mind. 


PHINEAS J. BROWN’S EMPORIUM 


WHOLESALE FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, RUGS, GLASSWARE 
OUTDOOR BENCHES AND CHAIRS A 
SPECIALTY . 

Rain or Sun Can’t Take the Paint Ojf! 
VISITORS WELCOME! 


There was his answer staring him in 
the face. Slowly he tore Lady Hyl- 
liary’s letter into bits, and crossed the 
street. 

The asthmatic proprietor, Mr. Brown, 
was lounging across the candy case 
talking to a tall, middle-aged man with 
a goatee. With exception of the man, 
the shop was empty of customers. 

“Well,” said the bearded one, con- 
cluding his bargain, “you send the 
benches round to the jail some time ter- 
day. Payment on delivery—Uncle 
Sam's money !” 

The proprietor wheezed assent. 

“All right, Bill,” he said, “that suits 
me.” Then he turned to Cecil. 

Cecil stated his case. He had a large 
chair wagon which he wished to re- 
plenish. He had practically sold out 
during the last few days, and he must 
purchase stock before going farther. 

He bought a great many things, and 
toward the end became rather alarmed 
that the bill might exceed his ready 
money, but, to his intense surprise, he 
found that half of the sum obtained 
from his sales was sufficient to pay for 
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his entire purchase. Why, at this rate, 
he would soon be rich! 

It was noon before the wagon was 
loaded and the reckoning paid, but the 
man with the goatee had remained, and, 
when Cecil descended by the steps of 
the store, the man arose and followed 
him. 

“Where are you goin’ to 
stranger?” he asked affably. 

“IT don’t know,” replied the other. “It 
will be just a bite, and then I must be 
off.” 

“Well, there’s Clyde’s Imperial 
Café,” said the man. “I generally eat 
there myself. Suppose we go there.” 

Cecil, nothing loath, consented, for 
the man had something winning about 
him, and his mild manners were cer- 
tainly attractive rather than otherwise. 

“What did you say the name was?” 
asked the man, when they had ordered. 

“Fitz-Williams,” replied Cecil, who 
had not previously said anything about 
it. 

“New around these parts!’ remarked 
his host. “I’m Bill Crawford, the 
sheriff.” 

“Indeed!” said Cecil. “Do the peo- 
ple here keep you busy, or is it a dull 
berth?” 

“Well, of course the people that be- 
long here are all right,” said the arm of 
the law. “But we've had considerable 
trouble with the gypsies lately.” 

“Is that so?” Cecil returned politely. 
“They are rather a bad lot, I take it?” 
are,’ answered the gentle 
“But some of them are as nice 


eat, 


“Some 
sheriff. 
a set of folks as you’d see anywhere. 
There's a little gypsy girl that goes 
about here sellin’ bonnets, and she’s as 
straight as any lady in this town!” 

He brought his fist down upon the 
table with a blow whose emphasis made 
the doughnuts jump in their china 
basket, and Cecil choked upon his 
mouthful of coffee. 

“T expect that must be the girl I've 
seen along the road,” he managed to 
utter with some degree of calmness 
when he had recovered his breath. 


“Has she been around here lately ?” 
The sheriff gave a slow chuckle. 
“IT saw her about four days ago, over 
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near Jericho,” he replied. ‘‘Guess it’s 
the same girl, all right—every one no- 
tices her—big eyes, funny little cart, 
and crazy kind of name—Lolly Some- 
thing—she’s probably with the camp up 
the road by the fair ground now.” 

“Is there a tribe encamped near?” 
asked Cecil. 

“Sure! They're the ones been givin’ 
us all the trouble,” was the response. 

And he launched off into a detailed 
account of a vain search for stolen 
horses in which he had participated. 
According to Mr. Bill Crawford, the 
Balormengri were the curse of the 
countryside, and sly as foxes, for they 
had never yet been convicted, although 
there was little moral doubt of their 
guilt. 

While he talked, Cecil was thinking 
rapidly. Could she have returned to 
her people? Had she been really an 
outcast of this tribe, and had they per- 
haps forgiven and received her back? 
Her manner, when speaking of the 
tribes, her reticence about her people, 
her hurt silence whenever he pursued 
the matter, all confirmed the notion 
that she was for some reason alienated 
from her kin. Perhaps she had been 
wrongly accused of something and was 
proved innocent, and_ reéstablished 
among the wanderers. In that case, 
why should he not visit the camp and 
try to see her? 

few inquiries elicited the fact that 
the gypsies were living about a mile 
from the town on the outskirts of the 
fair grounds, where, 
every autumn, the county cattle and 
crop show was held. The vagrants had 
only arrived that day, but were already 
making their presence felt. The women 
had been about the town telling for- 
tunes all morning. 

“These gypsies certainly are queer,” 
concluded Mr. Crawford, as they rose 
to leave. “They have two names for 
everything, even their own name. This 
here crowd’s called Hearne, but they 
give it another one than that among 
themselves—something foreign sound- 
ing—Dalormengro, I think it is. My 
assistant, Jim, used to go about with 
them a lot before he reformed, and he 





now deserted 
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says it means ‘hairy folk.’ There's 
three meanings to one word—can you 
beat that ?” 

Cecil wished he might hear more 
about the reformed Jim, but his anx- 
iety to reach the camp was greater still, 
so he bade his new friend farewell, re- 
ceived from him the usual hearty invi- 
tation to call next year, and was off 
down the hard white road, the horses 
trotting lustily, and their driver singing 
under his breath to the rhythm of their 
hoofbeats. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Meanwhile the patriarchal family of 
Balormengro had twice shifted their 
abiding place, having sojourned for the 
prodigious period of three whole days 
in a single spot. Like a gorgeous, 
many-hued caterpillar, the caravanseri 
had crawled through the intervening 
country and up the steep side of a 
mountain to a favorite camping ground 
at Indian Leap. 

But the very first day of their arrival, 
there was suddenly an extraordinary 
commotion in the camp. 

Men and women were hurrying from 
tent to wagon, horses were being led 
in from the pasture by owners who had 
turned them out scarce five hours since; 
lanterns were being lit, and swung like 
glowworms beneath the farther 
wagons; there was every token of a 
sudden breaking of camp. Like a slow 
fire, the news, whatever it was, spread 
from tent to wagon, from wagon to 
tent, and as it reached each one the 
owner instantly bestirred himself for 
departure. Children wailed at being 
awakened, and the many dogs began 
their trail song. 

The Yankee lad, turned gypsy, said 
to Miriam, as he first noticed it all: 

“What kin hev happened? Why ain't 
I bin informed ?” 

Almost as he said it, Sacki, the har- 
ness maker, who was evidently the 
courier, came rushing up. He had just 
dismounted, and still wore his spurs. 
Upon seeing Adolphus, he went to him 
at once. 

“IT spoke with Lasho ten miles to the 
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south,” he cried, in Romany. “The po- 
lice have found the gray horse from 
Lenox, and are coming here to look for 
the others. It will be counted against 
us if we are found near the Gorgio’s 
farm of horses, and he bids us travel on 
at once to Barrington. Delengro is to 
take the new mares back into the moun- 
tains to Jericho with the help of a boy 
or two, and the girl is to be taken to the 
deserted farmhouse near Lee, for safe- 
keeping.” 

“But why?" demanded Adolphus, 
much agitated by the news, but swelling 
into his brigadier-general manner with 
the effort to appear in authority. 
“Why can’t she go with us?” 

“Why, you gumny!” cried the man. 
“Because the police might find her 
here, which is worse than dyed horses! 
Don’t you know she’s a rawnie, a rich 
Gentile, for whom he expects to get a 
big ransom?” 

“Know! Of course I know,” retorted 
Adolphus. “Whut does he want done 
with her, did yer say?” 

“IT, with others, will take her to the 
house of which I spoke, to await him 
there,” replied Sacki. “It is his word.” 

And this ended the matter. 


The preparations for departure went 
on with incredible swiftness, but amid 
them Lolli stood dazed, her heart sick 
with foreboding. 

Surely this must be a nightmare, it 
was so strange and fantastic! These 
crowding, moving shadows, these fitful 
lights, these hoarse crie She would 
awaken presently to find herself sleep- 
ing beside her cart in some hillside 
grove, with the comforting knowledge 
that Cecil lay not fifty yards away. Ah, 
he would not have failed her in this 
crisis—he, the straight, strong, clean- 
cut Scotchman! If only he knew—but 
he did not know! 

Perhaps he had forgotten her; but, 
no, a thousand times no! That could 
not be! She recalled the look in his 
eyes that had glowed so steadily as they 
talked together, or as he watched her 
silently. Surely one who had looked 
at her so could not forget readily—so 
soon. From that moment on, she never 
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doubted him again, and in a great burst 
of light she recognized at last that he 
was the center of her universe—that 
she loved him! 

With the realization of this, every- 
thing else sank into oblivion. A won- 
derful exaltation took possession of 
her. Her perilous situation, her past 
sufferings, all that might lie before her 
shrank into insignificance. 

In a vague way she realized that some 
one led her to a saddled horse, and 
bade her mount. There were men all 
about, and the restless feeling of impa- 
tient beasts tingling to be off upon the 
road. A sinewy hand, knotted and 
covered with coarse black hair, reached 
out, and clicked a leading string to 
either side of her creature's bit. A 
rough voice gave an order in Romany, 
and presently the horses were shuffling 
down the dark, stony, mountain road to- 
ward the valley. 

Lolli sat dumbly, careless of possible 
accident, and calling, calling her mute 
message to the man she loved. 

At the head of the party rode Sacki, 
taciturn and grim, upon his lean, white 
stallion. ©n either side of the girl was 
Pedro the Tall and One-eyed Tornapo. 

Sut Lolli gave very little thought to 
the company in which she found her- 
self, nor indeed to anything but how to 
get some word to Cecil. There was but 
one chance of reaching him, a slight 
one, and a feeble thing to pin many 
hopes to, but still the only one which 
lay within possibility of 
ment, and that was by means of 
patterin. 

But how should she manage to lay it, 
and, above all, even if she was able to 
do this much, what was his route? 
Would it be the way that they were now 
traveling? She could only hope so, 
blindly, but with all the strength of her 
being, and vigilantly watch her oppor- 
tunity. 

The first turning 
took out of the valley 
lane less than a quarter.of a mile from 
the camp at Indian and the 
branch of the road to which they 
turned their backs led to Barrington, 
not many miles away. As they rounded 
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the corner in the complete darkness, 
one of the horses stumbled, and before 
his rider could jerk him to his feet the 
others had sidled, terrified, into the 
road bank. 

The foliage hung low, and as the 
leaves of the tree under which she was 
carried grazed her face, Lolli put out a 
warding hand, and plucked two little 
branches. Fortune be praised! It was 
maple ; her own patterin. 

Here was her wished-for chance. In 
the confusion of the moment, she had 
broken a leaf on one of her little 
branches, so that it hung limply, and 
dropped it to the ground. As to the 
position in which the patterin lay upon 
the ground, she knew that a_ twig 
dropped by the broken end falls with 
the leaf end pointing forward, and, 
dropped from the leaf end, will reverse 
itself. She had let it slip from between 
her fingers in the former fashion, and 
knew that, by rights, it should point in 
the direction which they were taking. 

She dropped a second leaf of maple 
at the corner of another highway into 
which they turned. 

How much farther had they to go? 
Too great a way for the poor little 
signs to be of much service, she feared. 

On and on they went; several small 
roads were passed, but still they kept 
to the main one. They passed no 
houses, and Lolli argued that they were 
taking a carefully chosen route. 

Three or four times had she been 
able to drop a leaf, and now only one 
was left. 

When they passed the turning to 
Bethel, she knew in a flash where they 
were going. Many a time had she 
passed that dreary old brick house, set 
back from the road among its untilled 
acres, and situated far from any other 
dwelling. 

The house was a large, two-story- 
and-a-half building of red brick, an 
unusually pretentious place to have 
been built so far from any town. The 
windows were for the most part broken, 
and one of the chimneys had fallen in, 
making a gap in the roof. Even the 
bricks, in places, had become loosened, 
giving the place a very tottering appear- 
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ance, and the white soapstone of the 
doorstep was overgrown with moss and 
weeds, and the wooden wing was a 
mere skeleton. 

Such was the dreary place to which 
they had ridden through half the night. 
As they came upon the ghostly gate- 
posts of soapstone, with one accord the 
party halted. Pedro swung from his 
saddle at a word from Sacki. There 
was a short, muttered consultation, and 
the Spanish gypsy nodded and slipped 
away into the darkness. The rest wait- 
ed in silence, and the horses breathed 
heavily. 

It seemed to Lolli that they waited 
for hours before any other sound was 
heard. When Sacki moved slightly in 
his saddle, the leather cracked loudly. 
The beating of the girl’s heart almost 
stifled her. The open road had been 
frightful enough in company with 
these three ruftians, but now—in there 
she must go—alone with these men who 
were little more than beasts. God in 
heaven, how could she escape? What 
would they do? 

The blood beat in her ears, and she 
swayed slightly in the saddle. A grimy 
hand was thrust out to support her, but 
at its touch she grew suddenly strong, 
and sat erect again. Then Pedro’s 
voice signaled softly, and Sacki urged 
his tired horse ahead. The other man 
followed suit, jerking the leading 
strings of her mount as he did so. The 
animal started forward. 

Then she let fall her last precious 
bit of maple, directing it carefully so 
as to point inward, and passed with the 
others between the white posts, and 
up the almost obliterated, overgrown 
driveway. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

John Colton Chichester was hasten- 
ing home from his office through the 
glare of the noonday heat. 

It was the morning after that on 
which Lasho Balormengro had cul- 
minated his interview with Adeéle in 
such a dramatic manner, and now the 
cause of Chichester’s early return was 
due to the fact Lasho had paid him a 
visit not half an hour since. 
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The gypsy had presented himself in 
a mild and subdued manner, bringing a 
copy of that same notice in the news- 
paper advertising her loss, which Lolli 
had read with such amazement in the 
camp. He then declared that he had 
information concerning her  where- 
abouts, and claimed the reward which 
the notice offered. For an additional 
sum of substantial proportions, he was 
prepared to induce his friends—so he 
said—to bring the girl to a place where 
Chichester himself could take her in 
charge. 

A storm of cross-questioning and 
threats on the part of Chichester failed 
to impress Lasho in the least. He posi- 
tively denied knowledge of the actual 
spot where she was at that instant, but, 
once possessed of sufficient money, he 
felt confident of buying the additional 
information needed. 

Further pressure by Chichester elic- 
ited the statement that the gypsy had 
been purposely kept in ignorance in or- 
der that he might the more safely come 
to Chichester with his proposition, as 
under those conditions nothing could be 
gained by arresting him. Lasho could 
be a very passable actor when occasion 
demanded, and he succeeded in con- 
vincing Chichester that there might be 
truth in his statement. 

After some farther parleying, it was 
arranged that Lasho should receive half 
the price agreed upon in cash at once, 
and at the end of forty-eight hours de- 
liver Barbara into Chichester’s hands at 
a place appointed, there to receive the 
remainder of the money. The neces- 
sary sum paid, and every possible pre- 
caution taken, Chichester ordered his 
motor, and hastened home to inform his 
wife of all that had transpired. 

The avenue stretched its hot, dusty 
length ahead for a mile or two, and 
through its summer desolation Chiches- 
ter reached his house without much de- 
lay. Lang took his hat and stick at the 
do rT. 

“Where is Mrs. Chichester?’ asked 
the banker. 

“Tn the library, sir,” responded Lang. 
“She was looking for you, sir, and, beg- 
ging your pardon, I think Here 
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he seemed to suddenly realize that but- 
lers are not supposed to think, and 
ended in a changed tone: “I think she’s 
still there, sir.” 

When Chichester entered the library, 
the cause of Lang’s almost unrestrain- 
able communicativeness was at once ap- 
parent, for Adele was walking distract- 
edly up and down the room. 

“Adele! What is the matter? 
her husband, hurrying to her. 

Mrs. Chichester turned to him with 
outstretched hands. Her face was hag- 
gard, and she was scarcely able to 
speak, 

“For God’s sake, tell me! 
it?” he implored. 

“Barbara!” she managed to gasp with 
white lips. 

*Not——” began Chichester. 

“It was the telephone message,” she 
said hoarsely, “from him! I had no 
more money, and he threatened it, but 
I could not believe him at first, and, 
when I called to him that I would get 
the money, he was gone, and now——” 

She broke off suddenly, seemingly 
unable to continue. 

“I cannot understand,” declared Chi- 
chester. “In mercy, Adéle, explain.” 

“T am explaining!” she cried. “Don't 
you see? He called me up on the tele- 
phone just a few moments ago, and 
told me that he had seen you and got 
money from you on the promise of de- 
livering Barbara to you to-morrow— 
and then, O God in heaven !—and then 
he said he'd get even with me for not 
paying also, and that he was going back 
—going back to ruin Barbara—my little 
girl! Oh, Jack, how shall we save her? 
What can we do?” 

“Adéle, calm yourself, and tell me 
who is this man?” demanded Chiches- 
ter, his own emotions controlled only 
by a supreme effort of his iron will. 

She stood up, and faced him square- 
ly, striving vainly to get some hold on 
herself. 

“I will confess everything,” she said 
breathlessly. “It is time—ah, more 
than time, that you were told. Jack, 
you must save her! This threat of 
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LLasho’s is even more terrible than you 
have guessed. 


He does not know it, 
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He is un- 
utterably wicked, and he has been black- 


but he is Barbara’s father. 


mailing me for years; he is capable of 
anything. Ah, Jack, she must, she 





must be saved somehow. You will 
manage it, won’t you? Ah, say you 
gan, you are so——” 

She paused abruptly, realizing that 


her husband's eyes burned with an om- 
inous fire. Then, as she saw the look 
of anger and contempt upon his face, 
and the too easily named assumption 
there, as yet unspoken, she realized too 
late, with a slowly enveloping, sicken- 
ing despair, what she had implied re- 
garding herself. In the pressing need 
of the moment, her one thought had 
been for Barbara, and she scarcely 
knew what she was saying while she 
spoke. Lut now she knew, and with 
the realization a paralyzing blackness 
crowded upon her senses. The room 
seemed to whirl about madly. And 
then came—oblivion. 

For a moment John Chichester stood 
looking at the unconscious figure of his 
wife as she lay huddled upon the floor, 
and then, turning, he hastened from 
the room without a backward glance. 
Though two lives were ruined, the in- 
nocent cause must not be made a vic- 
tim—Barbara must be saved at all costs. 


CHAPTER XV. 

To return to the stiflingly hot after- 
noon on which the earl drove his new 
load of furniture out of Barrington 
the direction of that spot where, as the 
sheriff had told him, the gypsies were 
camped. 

Maintaining the rate at which they 
set out, the horses quickly covered the 
short distance between the town and 
the gypsy camp, which lay spread in all 
its gorgeousness upon the level stretch 
of dull plain. 

At this hour most of the inhabitants 
of the camp appeared to be asleep. But 
out of the heat and the stillness arose 
a song, plaintive and rich-toned, from 
a strong, young male throat; it floated 
wide in the motionless air, tuneful but 
sad—rising, falling, with rhythmic ca- 
dence as though in harmony with some 
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mechanical task. 
love song. 

It was Delengro who sang. At sight 
of Cecil, who drew up near him, he 
broke off the end of a melodious repeti- 
tion, and abruptly inquired what he 
wanted. 

In response to his question, Cecil re- 
plied: 

“I am looking for a girl called Lolli 
Plashta.” 

“IT know no such person,” replied 
Delengro incifferently. “All here are 
ourselves—all Balormengri. I do not 
know the name you says.” 

‘But do you know the names of all 
the people in the camp?” 

“T tell you they have only one name— 
,alormengro,” was the answer. 

“Are you very sure that the girl I am 
seeking is not here?” persisted Cecil. 

“Unless it be that she is visiting from 
another tribe,” replied Delengro. “I 
will ask further if you wishes.” 

“If you please,” said Cecil shortly. 

Delengro dropped his work, and, 
sauntering to a near-by tent, he entered, 
and in a moment or two emerged with 
another man, an old fellow who bore 
an air of authority. They appeared to 
consult together, and then the elder 
man stepped forward with a courteous 
gesture. 

“T am afraid there is no one here of 
the name you seeks,” he said, address- 
ing Cecil politely. “Perhaps you made 
a mistake in the name. What did you 
wish of her?” 

“An odd question that,” thought Ce- 
cil, but aloud he said: “I am merely 
a friend who would like to speak with 


It was a Romany 





her. 

The old gypsy repeated that he knew 
no one by the name of Lolli Plashta, 
and assured him that the family name 
embraced all. At its third or fourth 
repetition, it began to dawn upon Cecil 
that he had heard it elsewhere—and in 
connection with his little peddler girl. 
Where had it been? Yes, from Craw- 
ford, but at some other time, too, 
longer ago By Jove, yes! That 
great ugly fellow whom he_ had 
thrashed for annoying her had an- 
nounced his name as Balormengro, the 
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“Hairy.One.” He had shouted it as a 
threat, and it was plain that he would 
make good his intention of revenge 
when opportunity should offer. Per- 
haps it had already arisen, and she had 
fallen into the man’s power! 

Cecil instantly concluded that these 
gypsies knew more about Lolli’s where- 
abouts than they intended to reveal— 
very possibly she was right here in the 
camp, held, maybe, against her will; 
or, worse, had already received an in- 
jury at the hands of that evil man, 
which his people were helping him to 
conceal. The thought made his blood 
run cold, and he determined not to 
leave until every possibility of discov- 
ering her had been exhausted. 

His spirit was grim with determina- 
tion, but he was outwardly calm as he 
asked: 

“Might not some of the women 
know? It would be well to inquire, for 
I have special reasons for believing 
that she is here.” ; 

Delengro and the other man ex- 
changed a swift glance. A little crowd 
had gathered curiously about, roused 
from their siesta by the advent of the 
visitor; and, though they stood gaping 
with apparent lack of understanding, 
yet an indefinable current, electric in its 
nature, held them together. 

They all knew, thought Cecil wrath- 
fully! 

“We will ask old Fennella,” said one. 
“She knows all that happens in the 
tribe; nothing escapes her. Let us go 
to her tent.” 

Cecil got down from the cart, and 
followed Delengro, in response to this 
suggestion, leading his team; and the 
rabble, now augmented by a consid- 
erable number of children and dogs, 
trailed after. 

Before her tent old Fennella sat, 
burnishing the images of her Great 
God and her Little God. At sight of an 
approaching Gorgio, she hastily put 
them out of sight within the gloom be- 
hind her, and resumed a piece of knit- 
ting, that the tribal deities might not 
suffer sacrilege by being exposed to the 
view of a Gentile. 

The little group and its following 
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formed themselves into a semicircle be- 


fore the old woman, and a colloquy en- 
sued, during which Delengro and the 
other man talked with her in Romany. 

As Cecil could understand nothing 
of what was going on, he looked about 
him, searching the faces of the Egyp- 
tians for some clew to the whereabouts 
of his elusive charmer, but there was 
nothing to be learned from their ex- 
pressions. Then, just as his interest 
began to wane, a woman who stood on 
the far edge of the half circle attracted 
his wandering eye, though there was 
really nothing very remarkable about 
her; a slight young woman, scarcely 
more than a child, she was listening 
eagerly to what was being said by the 
central group, and at intervals turning 
a glance toward himself. It was not 
difficult to discover that she was pre- 
possessed in his favor, and that the 
conversation which the three at the 
tent door were carrying on concerned 
him even more than he had suspected. 
The woman interested him greatly, for 
she was peculiarly winning and inno- 
cent looking, and he wondered at the 
elaborate beauty of her dress. 

“She declares there is and has been 
no such young woman in the camp, and, 
milliners 


what's more, there are no 
among us. She says, also, that you 


should have your fortune told.” 

There was every appearance of hon- 
esty and sincerity in the youth’s tone, 
and Cecil was forced to accept his mes- 


sage, despite its one strange item; he 
had said nothing about milliners. How 
did they know Lolli was one, if they 
did not know her? Unquestionably 


there was some trickery afoot, and he 
determined to see as much of the camp 
as possible before leaving. 

“Indeed I should like to have my for- 
tune told,” he replied pleasantly, and 
allowed himself to be led to where a 
handsome woman with an infant in her 
arms sat idly in a painted wagon. 

The fortune teller told him a great 
deal of nonsense, fixing him with her 
eye in the hypnotic manner of the pro- 
fessional dukkerer, who always tries to 
charm a subject into confusion, as the 
origin of the word implies. 
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When he came out, the crowd was 
still there, waiting, and Delengro in- 
vited him to walk about the camp. This 
gratuitous invitation must be offered 
for some ulterior notice, its recipient 
decided, and accepted it in order to test 
its meaning. 

Together with the crowd, they made 
a pretty thorough tour of inspection. 
There were many curious things to be 
seen, but all appeared innocent enough. 

It was plain in the end that the gyp- 
sies had merely wished to prove the 
sincerity of their statements, and even 
to his inquiring eye there did not seem 
to be any likely place of concealment 
for a prisoner. So Cecil prepared to 
regain his driving seat, after having 
thanked his escort. 

The crowd had gathered close around 
him, when, as he turned to give them 
farewell, he again perceived the pretty 
young woman in the fine clothes. What 
was she doing there? What held her 
attention upon him so closely? He 
paused, and heard a boy call to her: 
“Miriam! You are wanted!” 

Then, to his intense astonishment, 
the girl brushed by him closely, whis- 
pering as she did so: 

“Look for the Sleeping House; look 
for the Sleeping House.” 

Then she was gone in the wake of 
the boy who had summoned her, and 
in another instant he was driving off, 
his brain in a whirl of wonder caused 


by her surreptitious message. It was 
evident that she had intended to help 
him in his quest for Lolli, and that sh 
had done her utmost. Yet what was at 


the end of the slender thread of sug- 
gestion which she had put in his hands? 


If he could but guess what the wom- 
an meant! The phrase conveyed noth- 
ing definite, yet suggested a hundred 
possibilities. “The Sleeping House! 
The Sleeping House!” Evidently she 
had given him as much of a clew as she 


had dared, and, if she dared so little, 
surely some ugly business must be 
afoot. One lone man, ignorant of gyp- 


sy ways, was completely helpless when 
it came to coping with their antago- 
nism and their cleverly veiled deceit. 





























In such a case there was but one 
thing to do, namely, choose a road, and 
follow it undeviatingly until he get 
somewhere, which he was bound to do 
in the course of time—the road which 
had no ending being a rarity. So 
Cecil drove straight ahead—his custom 
in life when things puzzled him. 

He soon noticed that the most con- 
spicuous feature of the landscape was a 
uniform wire fence that inclosed all the 
pastures by which he drove. Arousing. 
himself from his anxious prognostica- 
tions sufficiently to remark that it must 
bound some immense stock farm, he be- 
came conscious, too, of a towering cliff- 
crowned hill in the middle distance. It 
was very impressive, its rugged bar- 
renness enhanced by the fertility and 
painstaking cultivation out of which it 
lifted itself so sternly, and when he 
came to the highway running at its 
base he pulled up. 

The spot whereat he paused was a 
quarter of a mile, or less, from the base 
of the mountain, and the road by which 
he had come there crossed that on 
which he stood at a right angle. As he 
gathered up the reins to start anew, his 
glance fixed itself, for no apparent rea- 
son, upon something lying in the dust 
of the minor road. 

It was only a little maple sprig, lying 
there with one of its three leaves broken 
—helplessly prone as a winged bird, 
but the sight of it caused his heart to 
leap. Surely—yes, certainly it was her 
patterin! And it bore the call for help. 
She had shown him all its various uses 

he could hear her telling him about 
its secret calls, in her sweet, eager 
tones. And somehow he felt certain 
that it was laid for him—that it was he 
whom she called and needed. 

At any rate, it was impossible to ig- 
nore the silent message, whether it were 
a true one or not, and so, wheeling the 
horses about, he took the way which it 
commanded. He searched with anxious 
eves for further signs, but found none 
until the crossing of the long-sheltered 
main road was reached, where, as he 
had hoped, lay another little green em- 
blem, this time pointing north along the 
governmental highway. 
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“The Sleeping House, the Sleeping 
House!” Never did knight of old keep 
a motto more tenderly at heart than 
Cecil did the gypsy woman’s words, for 
now he felt that he had a clew to their 
meaning, and.right and left he looked 
with care, but thus far no such house 
could he find—no house, indeed, of any 
sort. 

It was growing late, and the evening 
light was turning to molten copper—as 
beautiful and as cruelly heated. The 
stillness increased until it became al- 
most tangible, and the invisible sun set 
at last, leaving a bloody smudge upon 
the thickening bank of clouds. The 
vagon made an unearthly clatter amid 
all this quiet foreboding, as it jounced 
along the hard white road with a thun- 
dering which seemed like the noise in a 
dream. 

Cecil, as well as the beasts he drove, 
seemed urged onward by some fear- 
some, compelling force which they 
felt in sympathy, but could not under- 
stand. The wagon rocked from side 
to side, its driver grasping the reins 
and brake like some _ storm-driven 
mariner, and yet there was no storm, 
only quiet, quiet, and the growing, 
feverish darkness. 

Soon the road grew steep and narrow 
—it was the mountain pass. The way 
grew impenetrable for the wagon, and 
the darkness fell, obliterating the road 
and its surroundings. Cecil dismount- 
ed, and endeavored to lead the horses 
forward, but in vain; the upper portion 
of the load had become entangled in the 
lower branches of some invisible tree, 
and, try as he might, he was unable to 
stir it. Then he tried backing it down 
the incline, with as little success. 

He urged the horses to a final effort, 
leading them forward by the bridle— 
and then a lot of alarming things oc- 
curred in rapid succession. A shower 
of new furniture came about him with 
a crash, and, what was perhaps worse, 
the horses got the greater part of it, so 
that, already nervous and excited, the 
inevitable happened. Snorting and 
kicking, they broke away, and Cecil had 
barely time to jump aside before they 
plunged into the woods, directly across 
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the spot where an instant before he had 
been standing, wrecking the wagon, and 
freeing themselves from it as though 
under the impression that it was a 
demon about to seize them. 

Pursuit was impossible, and he could 
only pick himself up and thank his stars 
that he had not gone over into the gul- 
ly with most of his stock in trade. As 
he arose from the bank to which he 
had sprung for safety, something sharp 
struck against his hand. He seized the 
object, and discovered it to be one of 
his lanterns which had caught in a bush. 
Feeling for matches, he discovered 
some in his coat pocket, and was soon 
surveying the wreckage. 

The road was strewn with splintered 
furniture, and the wagon, careened 
upon the hill side of the road, stuck fast 
between two large trees. The horses 
were nowhere to be seen, nor could 
they be heard. Cecil swore a single 
oath at the ill fortune which had de- 
prived him of his means of travel, and 
then, lantern in hand, set his face to the 
north again, the way of the patterin. 

For several hours, he toiled through 
the sultry darkness. The storm still 
held off, and he kept on steadily, tire- 
lessly, ever vigilant in his watch for the 
Sleeping House. At last the mountain 
was crossed. 

Two white objects glimmered by the 
roadside, and he paused to examine 
them. Gateposts! His heart leaped. 
A house at last! Perhaps the house. 
On the almost impossible chance, he 
swept the ground between the soap- 
stone columns with his light, and there 
before his incredulous eyes it lay—the 
true Romany message once again—the 
silent cry, the sign of her distress—the 
maple patterin laid true, and straight, 
and pointing inward, its outline like 
some carrier pigeon with a broken wing. 
She was here, he had reached his goal! 
He extinguished his light, and crouched 
down by the nearest post. 

The building was dark, and still as 
the night itself. Who, beside Lolli, 
was in there?) How many were guard- 
ing her? 

Presently he began to crawl toward 
the house, keeping in the long grass and 
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circuitously. 
Every few moments he paused to listen 
for the step of some guard, but there 
appeared to be none, for he managed 
to reach the right wing undisturbed. 

In a few moments he was gently try- 
ing the latch of what must originally 


making the approach 


have been the kitchen door. It was 
strongly fastened, and for a moment he 
paused nonplused. 

Then he moved to an adjoining win- 
dow, one of the few not barred with 
heavy shutters, and began running his 
hands over the small, ‘square panes of 
glass. He very shortly discovered one 
which was broken, and, slipping his 
hand through, he managed to dislodge 
the stick which held it shut. 

With a clatter which echoed loudly 
in his ears, the prop fell to the bare 
floor, and for long moments Cecil stood 
as if paralyzed, every nerve striving to 
discover if any one within had heard it, 
but only the same ghastly stillness 
reigned, intensified a hundredfold by 
the preceding clamor. 

Then it occurred to him that perhaps 
the noise had not been so violent as his 
overstrung nerves had led him to fancy, 
and, putting his hand in again, he raised 
the sash gently, put down his unlighted 
lantern on the floor, and entered. 

The boards were thick with the dust 
of years, and it swirled sluggishly in 
the heavy air as he stepped in. The 
room was bare of furniture as far as he 
could reach on either hand, but seemed 
otherwise intact. Very carefully, test- 
ing each board with his foot before put- 
ting his weight upon it, he stole along 
the wall, inch by inch, until a door was 
reached. He passed through, and en- 
tered a hall. 

The hall was as bare as the portion 
of the house through which he had al- 
ready passed, and as silent. Ah, but 
was it? From across the yawning 
blackness, he could distinguish a sound 
of sobbing, which seemed to come from 
somewhere beyond. Then he saw a 
faint streak of light close to the floor in 
the same direction. In two strides he 
had crossed to it, and was beating upon 
al «ked door. 

“Open, open!” he commanded, but 
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only the sound of his own voice echoed 
back through the corridor in reply. The 
sobbing had ceased. 

Cecil was a strong man, and the door 
was an old one, and hardly had he put 
his shoulder to it, knotting his muscles 
into great bunches under their cover- 
ing, than the door gave away with a 
crash, and he found himself face to face 
with Lolli, who had arisen from her 
corner at the sound of his voice. 

In another instant she was in his 
arms, and he was pressing her close, 
close, murmuring incoherently, in a 
broken voice as he kissed her repeat- 
edly, while great tears of relief 
streamed down his face. 

“Oh, Cecil! Oh, beloved!” she cried, 
clinging to him. “I thought you would 
never come!” 

“And are you safe, dear? Are you 
safe?” he pleaded again. 

“T am not hurt, but, oh, so terribly 
frightened,” she said. “It has been a 
day and two nights—such horrible 
nights, and I have not dared to sleep.” 

She clasped her hands behind his 
head, crying weakly, and calling him 
fond names. 

“Where are they?” he asked gently. 

“I think they went out—probably for 
nyre whisky. They have been drink- 
ing,” she whispered. “But they have 
been gone a long time, and may return 
at any moment. Let us go quickly be- 
fore they come back!” 

“Come, then, dearest love, take your 
cloak, and we will go. We had best be 
moving at once.” 

He put the long, red garment about 
her, folding her to him again for a mo- 
ment. Then, one arm about her, he 
crossed the room toward the lantern, 
which gave a faint light, standing upon 
the wide, low mantelshelf. He had no 
sooner grasped the loop of iron which 
formed its swinging handle than there 
was a glare of lightning, and the long- 
delayed storm broke with a deafening 
crash, which shook the old house to its 
very foundations. Lolli gave a terrified 
scream, and, turning, Cecil beheld the 
evil face of Lasho Balormengro grin- 
ning at them from the doorway. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The first words which Lasho Balor- 
mengro uttered at sight of Cecil in the 
heart of his stronghold were essentially 
characteristic of him. 

“°Tis well, Sacki,” said the gypsy 
king to some one behind: him, without, 
however, turning his head. “Tis 
well I arrived to-night. A pretty set of 
guardians yer makes for my birdling! 
I sees you even lets her lover visit 
her—doubtless they has been well 
amused !” 

He drew back his lips in a meaning 
sneer, and in another breath Cecil had 
struck him full in the face with the 
lighted lantern, which was extinguished 
by the force of the blow. 

Again the lightning flashed, reveal- 
ing for an instant the room, and show- 
ing a form, that of Lasho, prostrate 
and motionless upon the. floor. Then 
came the thunder, fierce and sharp. A 
tree in the yard had been shattered, and 
the clouds acclaimed over the victory. 

Cecil had taken up his stand with 
his back to the chimneypiece, and be- 
neath it crouched Lolli. The Scotch- 
man still carried the remains of the 
broken lantern, its iron frame proving a 
rather effective weapon. 

“Come on, you swine!” he cried, with 
a string of hearty English oaths. 

And Sacki sprang at him with a 
wolfish snarl. Crash! Down came the 
heavy lantern upon the gypsy’s neck. 
The blow was swift as the light itself. 
It sent him reeling back upon the edge 
1f the broken door, against which he 
struck and fell, as unconscious as his 
master, the gypsy king. 

Without a moment's hesitation, Cecil 
picked Lolli up in his arms, and, cross- 
ing the hall, he rushed out with his bur- 
den into the raging storm. 

The storm was at its height, and the 
rain whipped about the pair in solid 
sheets of water, instantly drenching 
them both to the skin. Cecil put Lolli 
down, and, with one arm round her 
shoulders, half lifting her, advanced 
slowly, peering about to gauge his di- 
rection, his feet sinking deep into the 
mud at every step. 
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The swift light had shown him where 
the gate to the road lay, and in that 
direction he made off, still supporting 
Lolli, who was half fainting. Then be- 
gan a nightmare journey. 

Like a blind man, Cecil struggled on 
until he judged that half a mile, at 
least, lay between him and the Sleeping 
House—the house which had just wit- 
nessed so strange a sight. 

Slowly they plowed on and on 
against the wind. 

That they should lose the way was a 
foregone conclusion. They made no 
attempt to find the short cut, but before 
they had traveled far the road became 
obliterated, and they found themselves 
straggling through a broken field. Even 
Lolli’s sense of direction and mysteri- 
ous knowledge of growing things failed 
them, the confusion of forces that was 
abroad seeming to paralyze her power, 
and soon they were hopelessly astray. 
The night seemed a thousand hours 
long, and the girl weakened at every 
step. The road must have vanished, 
for find it again they could not. Cecil 
clung to the one fixed idea: To keep 
moving away from the Sleeping House. 

They neither of them spoke except 
in monosyllables, but they continued 
the search for the road. At last they 
came upon it, and with it partial shelter 
at least, for a thick pine grove of an- 
cient trees with interwoven branches 
skirted it at one side. The fragrance 
of its atmosphere stung their senses 
very pleasantly, and entering a little 
way—but not too far from the dearly 
found road—they settled themselves 
where the boughs were thickest, and in 
comparative shelter awaited the day. 

Lolli laid her tired little head upon 
Cecil’s shoulder, and, worn out by her 
long vigil, fell asleep; and he, waking 
yet dreaming, watched until the rain 
ceased, and the vault above them turned 
to gray, and he saw the dawn flinging 
the branches of the pines into bold re- 
lief against the sky, and tinting them 
with crimson on the eastern side. 

Lolli stirred slightly, and from the 
folds of her cloak dropped a paper, hid- 
den there on the day she found herself 
prisoner in the gypsy camp. As it fell 





open before him, Cecil’s astonished eyes 
saw the portrait, and read the legend: 


MISS BARBARA CHICHESTER 
The Popular Débutante ~ 


He looked at the picture earnestly, 
incredulously, for a moment, and then 
at the sleeping Lolli, then at the picture 
again. Obviously they were one and 
the same person! Yet how strange! 
He read the account of the heiress’ dis- 
appearance with care, and at each 
period of the journalist’s lurid story 
turned to look upon the girl beside him 
in increased wonder. And then he 
laughed gently, that he might not wake 
her. So it was Barbara Chichester 
whom he had fallen in love with! 

But somehow he felt no great sur- 
prise, nor indeed any emotion beyond a 
certain mild amusement—the situation 
was beyond words, after all. Only one 
definite thought came to him in this 
new connection, which was that Lolli’s 
—no, Barbara’s parents must be wired 
to at the first opportunity; that is, he 
would wire Toots, and she would in- 
form them, and she would say that he 
had builded better than he knew 

The morning air was strong and 
sweet, and the light filtered coolly 
through the dark green of the pines. 
The birds, who had been whispering 
for an hour past, broke into song, and 
at the birth of the glorious young day 
he looked upon his little lady’s wan face 
as she lay upon his shoulder, and his 
heart was filled with thankfulness. 

Very gently he gathered her into his 
arms without awakening her, and 
stepped out into the clean-swept road. 

The trees seemed dressed in new 
green, and overhead the sky was a vault 
of innocent, cloudless blue. Already the 
earth was sending up a warm, grateful 
perfume, and the valley mists had van- 
ished. 

And, oh, most gracious sight of all! 
Down the road, not a quarter of a mile 
away, arose a thin spiral of gray smoke, 
motionless in the clear atmosphere, 
where the broad bend of a hospitable 
roof showed above the trees. With a 
thankful heart, he started for it at once. 




















still without awakening Lolli, who lay 
in the deep stupor of utter exhaustion. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

In Lady Hylliary’s sitting room, a 
curious dialogue was being spoken, for 
the Anglo-American was hearing the 
confession of her sister, or, to be cor- 


rect, was extracting it from _ her. 
Janet’s sharp, quick questions were 
thrown at Adéle with a force which 


elicited a breathless answer to each one. 
“So Jack left under the impression 
that you had been untrue to him?” 
“Yes,” said Adéle, “I began at the 
wrong end of the story. I told him that 
Barbara was Lasho’s daughter, but I 
did not tell him who her mother was.” 
“I see,” said Lady Hylliary. “And 
who, in Heaven’s name, was _ her 
mother, if you are not?” 
“Our sister Barbara,” said Adeéle. 
There was an instant of strained si- 
lence. From the hot city, far, far be- 
low, the life sounds came faint and con- 


fused through the awning-sheltered 
window. 
“T suppose it will surprise you,” 


added Mrs. Chichester, “and, as for 
Jack, he doesn’t even know I ever had 
any sister but you.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, Adéle,” said 
Lady Hylliary, “that Jack has never 
known about poor Barbara?” 

“Never!” affirmed Adéle passion- 
ately. “I believed he would consider 
her a disgrace to us, and I have paid her 
villain of a husband, Lasho Balormen- 
gro, thousands of dollars to keep silence 
about her, and his connection with us.” 

“And so Barbara is their child! That 
explains many things. But you have 
kept the secret well. Even I have never 
suspected that she was not your own. 
Why did you do this thing?” 

“! found I could never have a child, 
and Jack’s coming into his inheritance 
depended upon our having one. You 
see, it wasn’t the money I cared about— 
indeed it wasn’t, but I knew how bit- 
terly disappointed Jack would be, 
and——” 

“\WVait! Let me ask something else. 
HW’hen did you accomplish your decep- 


tion 7” 


+ 
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“Oh, it was so pitifully simple! Jack 
went home to New York before I com- 
pleted my visit to you in England, and 
soon after, you will remember, you and 
your husband were called away sud- 
denly to India. It was then that I did 
it. The opportunity was perfect, and 
I had been watching for such a chance 
ever since I had known how important 
our having a child was in Jack's eyes.” 

“Why did you not confide in him? 
asked Lady Hylliary, with her custom- 
ary directness. 


” 


“For two reasons,” replied Adele. 
“First because I was afraid he 
wouldn't care for me so much if he 


knew the truth; and, second, I wanted 
to bear all blame and legal responsibility 
in case any trouble came of the de- 
ception.” 

Lady Hylliary gave her sister a sym- 
pathetic glance, and then, stiffening 
suddenly, walked to the window, and, 
g out, said, in a queer, smothered 
sort of voice: 

“Now, tell me about Barbara—our 
sister Barbara. You know, I was al 
ways very fond of her, and I woul 
have kept in touch with her if I could 
have found her—even after father dis- 
owned her on Lasho’s account.” 

“It was within a few miles of your 
own house in Warwickshire that | 
found her,’ answered Adele. “I had 
been out riding by myself, and was 
walking my horse down a little bridie 


lookin 


lane, when I heard cries from some 
woman, evidently in great distré I 
dismounted to go and see what tl 
trouble was, and there in a grove 
came upon the remains of a gypsy 


It was such a mis- 


camp. Oh, Janet! 
the ordi- 


erable place! Without even 
nary decencies of existence, and there 
was our poor Barbara, ill—pitifully ill. 
I was frantic, as you can imagine, for 
I am so stupidly ignorant about sick- 
ness. By and by, though, an old gypsy 
womarr came, and the little Barbara— 
my Barbara—was born.” 

Lady Hylliary made a queer noise 
which it would be difficult to class, and 
said: 

“Well?” 


“Our sister died,” said Adele slowly, 








“and I took the baby with me then and 
there.” 

“And Lasho?”’ 

“Lasho did not even suspect the 
child’s existence, for he had deserted 
his wife,” said Adele. ‘He has always 
thought Barbara mine.” 

“Did Barbara—our sister, I mean— 
say anything?” asked Lady Hylliary. 

“Nothing coherent,’ said Adele. 
“She babbled about a maple twig with a 
broken leaf, and of nothing else. I can- 
not think what she meant, but in her 
delirium she begged Lasho to see it.” 

Lady Hylliary threw back her head 
sharply, and murmured something 
which the other did not hear. 

“But, oh, Janet!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Chichester miserably. “Can't you help 
me to find Jack, and to explain it all to 
him? I shall die if I don't clear up this 
horrible idea he has. I have been 
wicked about it all, but I am not so bad 
as that!” 

Lady Hylliary roused herself with 
an effort, and, stepping to the porti¢res 
which divided the room from the next 
one, pulled them aside, and John Chi- 
chester entered. Lady Hylliary left 
them alone together. 

“Jack!” cried Adéle, in amazement. 
Then entreatingly: “Oh, Jack!” 

“Poor little wife!” he said tenderly, 
and took her in his arms. 

And it was thus that Lady Hylliary 
found them, when, half an hour later, 
she burst into the room unannounced. 

“T came to g this—I just 
received it!’ She held up a telegram. 
“I'll make no comment upon it. You 
read it yourselves.” 

She handed the missive to Chichester, 
who spread it upon the table, and to- 
gether he and Adele read as follows: 

Ler, Mass., July 4th. 
To Lapy Hyxtiary, Hotel Blank, N. Y.: 


Barbara safe with me. Caught after a 





bring have 
ring 


long chase. We shall celebrate the date 
fittingly. Letter follows. CECIL, 
Thank Heaven!” said Chichester 


solemnly, and his wife echoed his 
words. 
ut I wonder just what he means by 


celebrating mused the sharp-witted 


Lady Hylliary. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

As Cecil with his precious lady in his 
arms approached the house, it began to 
look more and more familiar, and when 
he rounded the hedge and saw the white 
picket fence and riotous mass of flow- 
ers, tired as he was, he recognized it 
with a shout of glee. These broad 
gables and this rose-covered porch, 
these shell-bordered paths and hospita- 
bly open doors, identified it at once as 
the home of those widely renowned or- 
naments of the dramatic art, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewellen B. Protheroe! 

Early as it was, the good lady her- 
self was already in the garden, busily 
engaged in repairing the ravages of the 
storm. Her brown dress of linsey- 
woolsey, serviceable and lovely of color, 
ballooned about her as she stooped, and 
above her broad white collar and rosy 
face spread a snowy sunbonnet as 
starched and frilled as the very morn- 
ing itself. 

“My dear lady,” remarked Cecil 
conversationally, “it is rather an un- 
usual hour for paying a call, I’m aware, 
but may we come in, informally ?” 

At sound of his voice she arose with 
some difficulty, and turned about, her 
face very pink from the effort the ac- 
tion cost her; and, when she caught 
sight of his ragged figure with its pa- 
thetic burden, up went her hands in 
their huge yellow gardening gloves, 
and for a moment she could only gasp. 


és ’ 1 1 tr 
Land S Sake, Gear. 


she managed to 
ejaculate, at length. “What has hap- 
Has there been a battle?” 

“And Lolli 
May I put 


pened ; 

“Of a kind,” he assented. 
here is utterly worn out. 
her in your care?” 

“The poor child!’ cried Mrs. 
Protheroe, waddling to the gate as fast 
as she could, and opening it for him. 
“Where was it? Last night? Oh, my 
dramatic soul, how awful!” 

The sound of voices had evidently 
disturbed Mr. Protheroe, who was not 
yet arisen, for he put his head—in an 
old-fashioned nightcap—out of an up- 
per window, and, just as the three be- 
low were entering the porch, demanded 
Pecksniffian tones: 


in his most 
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“What unseemly disturbance is this?” 

He looked very impressive and sol- 
emn in spite of the nightcap, and his 
wife seemed to feel that an explanation 
was due him, for she replied as she 
hustled Cecil with his fair charge 
through the door. 

“It is young Fitz-Williams, our ad- 
mirer, Mr. Protheroe, and the peddler 
girl, all done up. Come right down.” 

“T will descend as soon as I am ap- 
pareled,” was the response. 

Here he withdrew the nightcap, and 
vanished into the privacy of his 
chamber. 

Cecil carried the sleeping girl up the 
broad, shallow stairs, into a wide room 
overlooking the sunlit meadows, and 
laid her tenderly upon a great bed with 
carved posts and a flowered canopy. 
The peace and order of the place, with 
its quaint furniture and spotless nicety, 
made the past hours seem an impossible 
reality. 

The ex-actress bustled about solici- 
tously, asking innumerable questions 
without waiting for a reply, and finally 
turned him out of the room with the 
injunction to “find Mr. Protheroe, dear, 
and get dry clothes from him.” Which 
order he promptly obeyed, catching a 
glimpse of a haggard countenance in a 
mirror as he passed, and not recognizing 
it as himself until after he had gone by. 

Half an hour later, shaved, bathed, 
and bedecked in an ancient broadcloth 
suit, soft stock, and flowered waistcoat 
belonging to Mr. Protheroe’s collection 
of costumes—he had been unable to get 
into that gentleman’s narrow-shoul- 
dered, modern clothes—Cecil, after 
having sent off his telegram to Lady 
Hylliary, sat him down to an amaz- 
ingly good breakfast with his hosts, and 
gave them an account of his adventures 
since he saw them last, to which they 
listened with all the keenness of those 
to whom a dramatic situation is as meat 
and drink. Only one fact he sup- 
pressed for fear of spoiling the footing 
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on which they accepted him, and that 
was his own real identity. 

When they arose from table, he made 
particular inquiry about Lolli. Had he 
not better go for a physician at once? 

“Not at all, dear,” said the fat old 
lady. ‘She'll be all right without—only 
tired, poor bird, and a scratch on her 
pretty white scalp. She's awake now, 
and you may go up for a moment if 
you wish.” 

“Indeed, I do wish,” he cried, with 
such heartiness that she laughed at him. 

When she had led him to the door, 
she returned to her husband, who was 
sitting in the sunshine on the little 
porch. With a happy sigh, she seated 
herself beside him, and spread her 
white apron smooth. Out in the garden 
the flowers were straightening them- 
selves gallantly, and the dew was dry- 
ing fast. 

“Is the young hero with his lady?” 
asked the old man. . 

“Yes, they are together,” 
swered softly. 

**Journeys end in lovers’ meeting,’ 
he quoted. In his younger days, Lew 
Protheroe had aspired to Shakespearian 
roles, but fate had decreed otherwise. 

Mrs. Protheroe slipped a plump pink 
hand into her husband’s’thin yellow one, 
and gave another happy sigh, which 
swelled the brown _ linsey-woolsey 
bosom of her gown alarmingly. 

“What a pretty world it is!” 
mured, in her mellow voice. 


she an- 


she mur- 
“What a 
very pretty world!” 

For a while they sat so, hand in hand, 
silently. How golden the sunlight was! 

Then the quaintly clothed figure of 
Cecil appeared in the doorway. His 
eyes were alight, and his cheeks slightly 
flushed. He was a goodly sight. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you, 
sir?” asked Mr. Protheroe involun- 
tarily. 

“Yes,” replied Cecil, smiling. “Will 
you please show me where the parson 


399 


lives?’ 








SOW,” said Bennett to the 
? woman who, but a few hours 
back, he had made his wife, 
“let us have a thorough un- 
derstanding, and be done with 

We shall get on better then.” 

The words were not unkindly spoken, 
yet they rang with the determination 
characteristic of all that Timothy Ben- 
nett said or did. He was a man who, 
when he set himself a task, agreeable or 


otherwise, followed it unflinchingly to 
the end. 

Mrs. Bennett languidiy inclined her 
head. 

“As you wish,” she murmured. “But 
—I thought everything was understood 


beforehand? . 

For a time Bennett made no reply to 
this. He sat studying the pale, proud 
face of his wife, noting the exquisite 
turn of her cheek and the perfect curve 
of the full red lips. Her were 
half veiled by the long, dark lashes ; and 
her head, piled high with waves of 
bronze-brown hair, was thrown back 
against the cushion of her chair with an 
abandonment that betokened utter wear- 
iness of spirit. 

The early winter night had set in, and 
the curtains of the private car attached 
to the Florida Limited were drawn 
close. Outside, a gale of sleet was bit- 
ing its way through the air; but within 
all was light, and warmth, and comfort. 

Bennett and his bride were alone. 
Dinner was yet an hour or more away, 
with a long evening to follow; and al- 
ready these two were put to it to main- 
tain even a semblance of comradeship. 


eyes 


During the afternoon, the man had 
tried to entertain his companion with a 
running, and often amusing, commen- 
tary on the sights that passed in fleet- 
ing review of the car windows; but his 
efforts had met with small response—an 
uplifting of the brows, a shrug of the 
shoulders, a perfunctory word or two. 
Of interest shown, there was little; of 
smiles, even the faintest, there was 
none. 

Now that the outer world was shut 
from view and the intimacy of their re- 
lationship the more acutely emphasized, 
Bennett found the situation irritating. 
It was not his way to passively endure 
that which might be cured; and so he 
addressed himself to the task of beating 
down the barrier of silence behind 
which the woman of his choice had 
taken refuge. 

“Lillian,” he 
paused. 

The effect on the girl—she was only 
twenty-five—was electrical. It was al- 
most as if he had laid his hand upon her 
in rudeness. But once before had he 
spoken her Christian name in her hear- 
ing. It was on the day of their be- 
trothal, a month ago. It had jarred 
upon her then; now it came with the 
shock of the realization that it was his 
right to call her as he willed. The 
lashes were lifted from the blue-gray 
eyes; and, leaning forward slightly, the 
wife gazed at the husband with an ex- 
pression in which fear was dominant. 

“Lillian,” repeated Bennett, dwelling 
on the word, “there is much that was 
not understood beforehand. But, be- 


suddenly—and 


said 
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fore I go irto that, I would like to sub- 
mit a question to you. All day long we 
have been avoiding the direct address 
to each other. My name”—he smiled 
whimsically—‘“is Timothy. It was given 
to me by my parents, and I can’t escape 
it. My men friends call me Tim. I 
confess there’s little choice between 
Tim and Timothy; but, to get back to 
my question, don’t you think it would 


> 


be well to call me one or the other: 
For the sake of convenience, or of ap- 
pearances—that awful bugaboo that 
stalks behind us all?” 

The girl made no answer. She 
seemed to shrink back in her chair, 
away from the man before her. Ben- 
nett’s face hardened. His square jaw 
grew set with a viselike movement, and 
into his brown eyes came a glint of fire. 
Men who saw him thus knew well that 
opposition would be perilous. 

“Will you be good enough to signify 
your pleasure in the choice I have given 
you?” asked Gennett. 

The tone was courteous but insistent. 

“T have no choice.” 

“Then let me decide. You will call 
me Timothy. Is it understood?” 

“I will try,” replied the girl, with a 
sharp intake of the breath. 

“You will succeed, I am sure,” de- 
clared Bennett, with conviction. ‘Now, 
Lillian, in order to make clear my rea- 
son for marrying you, I am going to 
indulge in a little personal history. It’s 
not good form, I know, but my narra- 
tive will at least have the virtue of 
brevity.” 

He stopped, and looked at his wife 
inquiringly. Her eyes were half closed 
again; but he could see they were fixed 
on him. 

“IT am listening,” she announced 
quietly ; “but I am very tired.” 

Bennett appeared to consult 
himself a moment. Then he said: 

“It is not my intention to harass or 
fatigue you. I ask you to believe this. 
But it seems wise to me to define at the 
very outset our relation as man and 
wife, to place it on a business basis. 
Then there can be no possibility of mis- 
apprehension on either side. And, of 


with 


course, it is your privilege to speak as 
freely as I intend to do. When we have 
finished, we will call the chapter closed, 
and refer to it no more.” 

He slipped down in his chair a little 
and folded his arms across his breast— 
a favorite attitude with him when in re- 
flective mood. Presently he spoke : 

“I am thirty-eight years old, and for 
more than twenty years I’ve known 
nothing but hard work. I have studied 
while other men slept. I have plotted, 
and schemed, and planned while others 
pursued their pleasures. I have fat- 
tened my brain, and I have fattened my 
purse, and eleven months from now—in 
November next—I shall be governor of 
my State. I shall go higher still; but of 
that it is too soon to speak. 

“In all this time, I have been clean 
of body, because—well, because I was 
too busy, say, to be unclean. I have 
loved but one woman, and she died— 
years ago. I stopped loving then, and 
thought no more of marriage until I 
saw my future clear before me. Not 
the future the mere man of money sees, 
but the future that political ambition 
dreams of, wide as the heavens over 
us.” 

Bennett smiled to himself as he 
ceased speaking. For the moment, he 
seemed to have forgotten the woman 
seated opposite him. But she was re- 
garding him intently. He was revealed 
to her in a new light. Until now—un- 
read as are many women in the stirring 
news of the day—she had deemed him 
to be simply a person yvulgarly rich, and 
with tastes in keeping. She had had no 
idea of his toilsome beginnings, no 
slightest conception of his possible end- 
ings; for, in their brief intercourse be- 
fore their marriage, he had said little 
to her of himself. 

But now, in the view of the revela- 
tions he had made—quietly, without a 
hint of self-complacency—she felt the 
awakenings of an interest in this man 
whose name she bore. And then, quick- 
ly following, and to her real astonish- 
ment, she began to perceive still another 
thing. He was not at all ill-looking; 
rather, on his keen, clean-cut features 
some mark of distinction rested. It was 
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odd, she reflected, that she had not 
noticed this before. 

“And then,” went on Bennett abrupt- 
ly, “another ambition seized me. To 
gratify it, marriage was necessary ; not 
marriage with any pleasing woman, but 
with one who could fill certain require- 
ments. I had met you several times. 
You probably don’t remember the occa- 
sions—I didn’t attract you—but I re- 
member them. I studied you. I saw 
that you were - intelligent, sensible, 
proud, honorable. You were a patri- 
cian, Ia plebeian. So far it was well.” 

Again he ceased talking; and this 
time his eyes traveled slowly over his 
wife’s person from head to foot. She 
turned hot and then cold under this 
scrutiny. She felt that she was being 
appraised by her owner in much the 
same way as he would judge his horse 
or his cow, or any other domestic animal 
of value. And yet there was nothing 
coarse or brutal in the glance. It was 
simply a placid resurvey, as it were, of 
certain forces that had influenced his 
choice. But the woman did not under- 
stand this. 

“I trust your purchase pleases you?” 
she flung out scornfully. 

Bennett smiled on her as upon a petu- 
lant child. 

“Yes, if you must put it in that way. 
I have said nothing of your beauty, for 
you are quite aware of it. That weighed 
with me, also; though it by no meauis 
persuaded me. I have seen many beau- 
tiful faces with wretched bodies sup- 
porting them. Your body is whole, un- 
sapped, vigorous. You have no nerves. 
You are a normal—no, a_ natural— 
woman. For this reason principally I 
wanted you.” 

The wife looked at him out of puz- 
zled eyes. 

“You seem to know :ne well for’— 
she gave a bitter little laugh—‘an al- 
most stranger.” 

“It is because I reverence your 
womanhood—yours, understand—that I 
have honored myself by marrying you,” 
Bennett went on. ‘You will find that I 
shall accord you all esteem. I know you 
sacrificed yourself to father 
from the poverty that menaced him; to 
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gain the aid I could in no other way ex- 
tend, would have no reason for doing. 
I know your heart is given elsewhere, 
and to a man, barring his lack of means, 
who is worthy of you. And I know 
that despite this, and through whatever 
temptations may come, you will run 
straight with me. For this, Lillian, that 
man shall find advancement if I can 
bring it to him; and in due season he 
shall come to you—if you so desire— 
and in all good right lay claim to you.” 

Trembling, agitated, startled out of 
her self-control, the girl’s wide eyes 
dwelt on Bennett’s face, seeking there 
some elucidation of the riddle he had 


set her. Her hand went to her heart, 
striving to quell the tumult in her 
breast. 


“T—J don’t understand,” she breathed. 

Bennett nodded gravely and let his 
hands fall to his knees, tapping them 
with his fingers. 

“You see, Lillian, it was as I said. 
There is much that was not understood 
beforehand. And there is yet more to 
be understood. You married me for the 
reason I have stated. I married you, 
being what you are and what I am, not 
because you could give me social posi- 
tion, which I can gain for myself, but 
because, Lillian, God willing, you can 
give to me a son.” 

The one to whom this announcement 
was made sat gazing stonily at the 
speaker. Had a malign magician waved 
his wand over her, she could not have 
been more entirely reduced to mental 
But the man, engrossed in his 
did not see this, and so h 


chaos. 
thoughts, 
added: 

“! want a boy of strong, proud blood, 
sound of body and of brain; a boy to 
follow me, and take my place, and go 
farther on in the road that I shall travel. 
That is my ambition, Lillian, and that is 
why I have taken you for wife.” 

Still not a word said the woman fac- 
ing him. Bennett simply saw that he 
had riveted her attention. Beyond this 
his vision did not penetrate. He had 
had little or no dealings with women; 
but men he understood, in a clear, hard- 
headed way. His power in politics lay 
largely in this. He knew f 
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that if he 
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required a thing of a man, that man 
would indubitably require something 
of him. It was a case of quid pro quo; 
and, being by nature just and generous, 
it was his pleasure to reward a service 
in greater measure than its merit. So, 
in profoundest ignorance of the enor- 
mity of his offense, he tranquilly pro- 
ceeded to point out to his wife what her 
reward would be. 

“As there is no question of love to 
complicate the matter,” said Bennett, 
“it will be easy to adjust it satisfac- 
torily. At any rate, I hope so. I 
should, of course, prefer that the boy 
have a mother’s attention during his 
younger years; but, on the other hand, 
I would not delay your freedom, after 
the child is born, a single unnecessary 
moment. For, so long as you care to 
share my house with me, Lillian, you 
shall be its absolute and honored mis- 
tress. When you wish to go, it shall 
be unfettered—I will see to that—to 
seek happiness where you will. Half 
of all I possess shall be yours, but”— 
he paused to give his words full weigh 
—‘the child shall be wholly and solely 
mine.” 

He bent suddenly forward till his 
face was but a few inches from his 
wife’s. It was a little trick he employed 
when forcing a man to accept his terms. 
He used it now quite unconsciously. 

“Ts it agreed? Have you anything to 
say against it?” 

With a cry that seemed to break the 
pell that held her, the girl drew away 
7 | 


from him, and sprang up from her 
chair. She threw out her hands in a 
| 


gesture of utter loathing; and, looking 
down at the man, her features all 
aquiver, gave vent in one word to the 
sense of outrage tingling in her veins. 

“Beast!” 

Then, blindly feeling her way down 
the swaying car, she found her state- 
room, and, entering, locked and double 
locked the door. 


The summer was at hand. It was a 
congressional election year, and the 
campaign in Bennett’s State was wax- 
ing warm. Bennett, a progressive, was 


opposed in his race for the governor- 
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ship by a conservative; a “standpat- 
ter’; a man of such extreme dignity 
of manner, who so entirely worshiped 
himself, that one longed to dash a 
bucket of dishwater over him and re- 
duce him, if only for a moment, to the 
common level. 

And yet James Hawley was not an 
opponent to be despised. He was a 
great corporation lawyer, and_ had 
served his State in the national Senate 
with singular ability. But he had 
grown old, and was out of tune with 
the times. He was running on his 
prestige, backed by party influence. 
Bennett was running on_ his 
backed by a popular demand that 
himself had largely created. It was a 
hot contest, and no one could foretell 
the issue. 

During the months that had passed 
since her brief sojourn in Florida, Lil- 
lian Bennett had reigned in the big, 
gray-stone house her husband had pur- 
chased at the time of their marriage. 
She truly reigned, for Bennett ac- 
corded her the deference of a subject 
to his queen. There had been a marked 
and growing change in him, dating back 
now many weeks. In just what it lay 
Lillian could not have said. From the 
first—after that eventful evening in the 
Pullman car—he had been thoughtful 
of her, considerate of her welfare in 
little ways that even a man in love with 
his wife will often overlook. His 
courtesy was unfailing, and his atten- 
tions were unremitting; yet never by 
look or word did he convey to her that 
she was aught to him than a charming 


nerve, 
he 





acquaintance whose period of passing 
was not far distant. What, then, was 
the subtle change in the man that the 
woman felt but could not formulate ? 

In the beginning, Lillian, though out- 
wardly calm and reserved, raged in- 
wardly at her serfdom, as she termed 
it. She called her friends about her, 
and in social dissipation tried to 
smother the fires of rebellion that were 
consuming her. The house became the 
center of social gayety. Something 
Was going on all the time. 

Secretly she was in hopes the. con- 
stant whirl would irritate her husband, 
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and provoke a quarrel with her to the 
point, she could almost wish, of actual 
abuse. Anything to put him tangibly 
in the wrong. but Bennett looked on 
in smiling approval. He seemed to be 
proud of the stir his beautiful wife was 
making; and, shrewd politician that he 
was, did not lost sight of the relative 
importance of this factor in the game 
he was playing. 

Then Lillian invited Henry Hollister 
to come to see her—on an evening when 
she knew Bennett would be at home. 
Hollister, a civil engineer, was the 
young man whose lack of means had 
debarred him from marriage with her. 

Lillian did not stop to analyze the 
motive that prompted her to send for 
him. It is doubtful if she could have 
analyzed it aright. She was in a fury 
against her imperturbable husband. She 
wanted to hurt him, to rouse in him a 
fury that would equal hers. 

Hollister came. Lillian had not seen 
him for months; and it was with a lit- 
tle flutter at her heart that she went 
down to greet him. The flutter died 
away the moment they were face to 
face. Was this rather undersized, or- 
dinary-looking man the one to whom 
her fancy had gone out in bygone days? 
She experienced a distinct sense of dis- 
appointment—something verging upon 
a shock. And yet to others the man 
had not changed one whit. He was the 
same capable engineer, and the same 
clever, agreeable ce ympanion. 

Being a gentleman, Hollister took 
care not to tread upon forbidden 
ground. Whatever his feelings, he suc- 
cessfully concealed them. 

Only once did he trench upon mat- 
ters personally intimate. This was 
when he spoke of certain commissions 
that had come to him recently from va- 
rious enterprises in which he knew 
Bennett was interested. He wondered 
whether Lillian had been good enough 
to exercise her influence in his behalf; 
and, seeing her look of blank astonish- 
ment, wished his tongue had been tied 
in a double knot before giving words 
to the hope he had cherished. 

In short, the call was a sorry failure. 
There was no slightest thrill of excite- 
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intended to 
have her husband in, and in his pres- 
ence give evidence, in artful ways that 
only woman knows, of the favor this 


ment in it. Lillian had 


other man enjoyed with her. But now 
that she knew Bennett was making 
good his promise of advancement for 
Hollister, and thought of what, in Ben- 
nett’s eyes, this implied, she felt that 
her whole arsenal of weapons had been 
swept away, and she was powerless to 
act on the offensive. 

Hollister never came again; for the 
very good reason that he was not aske.l. 
Lillian seemed to have lost interest in 
him. She, too, was changed, and did 
not know it. 

As the hot weather advanced, society 
retreated before it to seashore and 
mountains. Bennett urged Lillian to 
follow; but she refused, taking care, 
however, to make him understand that 
she was not remaining on his account. 

She went about the house in a 
dreamy, listless way. At times with 
tears blinding her sight; again with a 
mournful smile hovering on her lips. 
And, strangely enough, she began to 
find it difficult to meet her husband's 
eye. When she would glance up and 
discover his gaze fixed upon her, swift 
confusion seemed to overtake her; and, 
like a harried animal, she would seek 
to make her escape. 

Bennett was puzzled. Being a very 
practical person, anything savoring of 
mystery was repugnant to him; so he 
felt impelled to solve the enigma of his 
wife’s unusual mood. 

It was one evening at dinner, after 
the servants had withdrawn, that he 
made the attempt. 

“Lillian, have I done anything of late 
especially displeasing to you?” he in- 
quired mildly. 

For a fleeting instant the girl raised 
her eyes to his, then lowered them, 
flushing painfully. 

“No, nothing,” she answered briefly. 

She had never yet, despite Timothy’s 
expressed wish, called him by his given 


name. And he, for some reason, had 
never again urged it upon her. 
“You are quite sure?” insisted Ben- 


nett. 























“Of course! How absurd!” 

There was a litile pause, during 
which Lillian sipped her coffee nerv- 
ously. Bennett had lighted a cigar, and 
was puffing on it. Presently he said: 

“Lillian, will you be good enough to 
look at me?” 

The girl endeavored to comply. She 
lifted her eyes to the level of his own, 
tried bravely to hold them there—and 
failed signally. She was now scarlet. 
Bennett floundered on, mere man that 
he was. 

“What's the trouble?” he demanded. 
“You are not like you used to be at all. 
I’ve been watching you, Lillian. Twice 
I have surprised you in tears. Is any- 
thing annoying you? Anything that I 
can help?” 

“Oh, no, no,’ murmured the other. 
“You are quite mistaken. There’s noth- 
ing the matter—really.” 

Bennett pondered this misinforma- 
tion a moment, the while he noted how 
Lillian’s hand trembled as she dropped 
a superfluous lump of sugar in her cup. 

“T am sorry,” he said at length; “but 
I am obliged to disbelieve what you 
have said. The evidence is too strong 
against it.” 

“Evidence!” exclaimed his wife, 
startled out of her reserve. “Do you 
mean that I—that you r 

She stopped short in such confusion 
that Bennett was now seriously mysti- 
fied. He pushed his chair back and got 
up and came around to her, looking 
down at the bowed head with grave 
concern. 

“T don’t want you to worry,” he said 
very gently—and Lillian in that instant 
understood the change in him that had 
baffled her—‘‘or feel that I am trying 
to pry into your affairs. I ask of you 
no confidence that you do not care to 
give. I only know that you are in dis- 
tress, and it pains me to see it. I—TI 
had begun to hope that as time went on 
vou would grow used to me, would look 
upon me with less aversion, and we 
might become good friends. But’’—he 
hesitated a little—‘if this cannot be, 
and you find your position intolerable, 
why, Lillian, we will not wait for—for 
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my desire. You shall be set free at 
once.” 

Something in his tone caused the girl 
to lift her head and look steadily at 
him. All fear and trembling had left 
her. She rose to her feet, still regard- 
ing him with intent eyes; searching, it 
would seem, his soul. Then she spoke. 

“Tt is too late.” 

And, leaving Bennett overwhelmed, 
beaten down by this intelligence, she 
walked quietly out and up to her rooms 
in the part of the house farthest from 
his own. 


The summer waned into early fall; 
and the gubernatorial campaign reached 
the stage where only mud-slinging could 
relieve the bitter rancor of the opposing 
clans. Bennett’s personal record was 
clean; but in business he availed him- 
self of the “opportunities” that come 
to all men whose influence reaches far. 
He seized them—as did other men in 
like position—and made’ the most of 
them. It was nothing virulently heinous 
that he did; simply taking advantage 
of inside information to acquire certain 
valuable properties—but to the hungry 
casuists of the opposition here was a 
beautiful peg to hang a sermon on. 
And so, with real Christian zeal, they 
proceeded to crucify an erring brother. 

Lillian followed in the newspapers 
the course of the campaign; but it was 
only of late that she had begun to do 
this; and her reading was carried on 
in the privacy of her apartments. Her 
husband’s name loomed large on the 
printed page; and she traced it up and 
down the columns with a sort of fas- 
cination that she was unable, or unwill- 
ing, to interpret. 

Bennett seldom or never spoke to her 
of the warfare that was waging, deem- 
ing it to be of little interest to one who 
was so little interested in himself; and 
she, reserved, fearful of being misun- 
derstood, asked him no questions. The 
men who came to the house to see their 
candidate were closeted with him in the 
library, and usually did not depart until 
iong after Lillian had gone to bed. It 
was only from the newspapers, then, 
that she could glean information. 
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One day, Bennett, coming home much 
earlier than was his wont, found his 
wife seated in the hall at the foot of the 
stairs, gazing with wide, fear-stricken 
eyes at the front page of the Evening 
Siar. She had come down herself to 
get the papers, and had been blasted by 
the Star’s great black-letter spread, 
pillorying Bennett as a grafter of the 
deepest dye. The language employed 
was of the customary perfervid style; 
a mode which discounts in advance 
whatever impression is sought to be 
made on sober minds. But Lillian could 
not know this, and she was stunned by 
what she read. 

Hennett had already seen the paper, 
and laughed at the story; but as he 
came up to Lillian, and noted the ex- 
pression on her face, his own turned 
grave. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” he 
asked, 

She looked up at him; but he chose 
to ignore the question in her eyes. 

“It is awful!” she said at last. 

“Rather bad,” he assented. 

“You are going to do something 
about it—of course?” The finality of 
her tone proved that, to her mind, this 
was a settled fact. 

But he shook his head, half smiling. 

“No; it isn’t worth while.” 


“Not worth while!’ she echoed 
amazedly. “Not worth while to defend 
your honor?” 

“Tf I answered all the charges 


brought against me, Lillian, I would 
have no time for anything else.” 

He was wholly smiling now, and the 
girl’s amazement grew. 

“But this is infamous! 
out but little better than 
thief.” 

“Don’t you mean uncommon?” he 
questioned quizzically. ‘At least, ac- 
cord me that distinction.” 

She made an impatient gesture. 

“How can you jest about such a ter- 
rible thing? For—for your name’s 
sake you must refute these charges.” 


It makes you 
a common 


Bennett’s expression changed. 
“For my name’s sake?” he repeated 
slowly. ‘Do you mean only mine 
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alone, or as it applies to you, and will 
apply to 4 

“Oh, everything!” she broke in hur- 
riedly. “You must not—must not—let 
pass in silence such a lie!” 

So earnest was she that it seemed as 
though the words were spat out from 
her mouth, 

“And so,” said Bennett, “you believe 
the thing that—rag there says about me 
to be a lie?” 

She looked her surprise. 

“Why, I know it is!” 

There was something in the poise 
of her head, giving her an air of serene 
assurance, that made the man’s eyes 
grow dim and caused his whole face to 
soften as if an unseen hand had laid 
upon it a caress. Unbidden words 
sprang to his lips, but he repressed 
them. 

“Thank you,” was his sole reply. 
Then he added: “If you will come 
with me to the library, I will explain 
the whole affair. You can judge where- 
in | am wrong—and right.” 

Lillian moved toward him; but the 
toe of her slipper struck the edge of 
the heavy hall rug, and she would have 
fallen had not her husband caught her 
in his arms. 

A little cry of fright escaped the 
girl. For a moment she lay perfectly 
still in the encircling arms; and Ben- 
nett, a strange thrill shooting through 
him, made no motion to release her. 
But presently she stirred, and sought 
to disengage herself. Instantly respon- 
sive to her will, Bennett let her go; and 
in silence they went into the library. 

Here Lillian received her first lesson 
in practical politics from perhaps the 
foremost authority in the State. From 
her woman’s viewpoint, she could not 
agree with her teacher in all the doc- 
trines he advanced; but, with the wis- 
dom born of the mothers of men, she 
refrained from voicing her dissent. 
And she no longer urged a reply to the 
charges the Star had made. 

November came, and with it election 
day. Dennett went to his office early, 
and stayed there. The returns were 
sent in to him over a special wire. All 
indications pointed to a close finish, and 
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the excitement ran high. At six o’clock 
good news began to come in from the 
country districts, and Bennett’s friends 
went around with rolls of currency in 
their hands begging the opposition to 
step up and take some of it away from 
them. 

At seven, a message came to Bennett 
that blotted from his mind all less im- 
portant things. Lillian had taken to her 
bed. 

He hurried home, and was met at the 
door by the nurse, a sweet-faced wom- 
an, who for some days had been a 
member of the family. 

“How is she?” he 
iously. 

“Quite normal,” assured the nurse. 
“Doctor Barton is with her. All is 
going well.” 

Bennett looked around him helpless- 
ly. He felt singularly out of place in 
his own house. 

“Is—is there anything I can do?” he 
ventured. 

The other smilingly shook her head. 

“You must just wait,” she said cheer- 
ily. “And don’t worry.” 

She left him and went upstairs, and 
the man waited—as countless men be- 
fore him have done—while the woman 
went down into the shadows alone to 
face the world-old agony of her sex, 

Bennett walked restlessly up and 
down the library in a whirl of thought. 
He harked back to the time of his first 
meeting with Lillian; and from this 
starting point traced every incident and 
event in his knowledge of her down to 
the present moment. When he came to 
the day of their wedding, he felt rise 
within him a_ self-detestation that 
caused the blood to mount to his tem- 
ples in surging pulse waves. He cursed 
himself aloud, and cursed the blindness 
that had sealed his eyes. And _ then, 
coming down, day by day, he dwelt 


demanded anx- 


upon successive pictures of his wife— 
seeing her in many moods, and proud 
and beautiful in all—until the recollec- 
tion of the moment when chance had 


thrown her helpless in his arms, and she 
had lingered there, caught at his heart 


and melted it within him. 


ambi- 


Pride, 


tion, achievement faded into nothing- 
ness at the thought. 

Suddenly a great fear assailed him. 
Was all going weil up there in the room 
overhead? He looked at the clock on 
the mantel. An hour—no, an hour and 
a half—had passed. Gracious God, 
must women suffer thus to people the 
earth? It was curious; but he gave no 
thought to the child whose coming was 
to mean so much to him. 

The telephone rang. The sharp jin- 
gling of the bell made him start. He 
strode to the table, and angrily jerked 
the receiver off the hook. 

“Well, what is it?” he growled. 

“Tim,” cried the man on the wire, 
“it’s coming your way, all right. Nine- 
teen precincts in this city have given 
you a majority of eleven thousand. 
Hawley can’t overcome that in the 
other twelve. And your own ward has 
snowed him under so deep you couldn't 
dig him out with a steam shovel. It’s 
all over but the shouting.” 

“(ood!” said Bennett perfunctorily. 
“But, Jim, I’ve got sickness here at 
home—my wife—and I don’t want any 
more phone calls for a while. Under- 
stand?” 

The man understood, and went away. 
Then Bennett got “Central,” and gave 
peremptory orders that his number was 
not to be rung again until he himself 
should pass the word. 

Turning from the telephone, he saw 
Barton entering the room. He stood 
stock-still and scanned the doctor’s 
face. A pervasive smile adorned it; 
and, in response to this, the hard set of 
Bennett’s mouth relaxed, and fell away. 

Doctor Barton forward with 
outstretched hand. 

“Governor,” he said jocularly, “ac- 
cept my congratulations. It’s a boy; 
weighs nine pounds, and as fine a speci- 
men je 

“Yes—yes,” cut in Bennett 
tiently. ‘But how is Lillian?” 

“Splendid! She'll be up within the 
week. Want to see her?” 

“May I—now?” 

“Surely.” 

Bennett made for the door; but Bar- 
ton put out a hand to stop him. 





came 





impa- 
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“Wait a minute, governor.” 

Bennett looked his annoyance. 

“Well?” 

“T want a smoke,” announced the 
doctor calmly. “Where do you’ keep 
your cigars?” 

“he devil take you!” snapped Ben- 
nett. ‘There's a box around here 
somewhere. Hunt for it.” 

He hurried out across the hall, and 
almost ran up the stairs. At his wife’s 
door, however, he paused. Irresolu- 
tion had seized him, was making sport 
of him. He wondered how Lillian 
would receive him. Whether, indeed, 
she would care to see him. It was a 
full minute before he could summon 
the courage to enter. When at last he 
knocked, it was as timid a request for 
admittance as ever schoolboy gave at 
the portal of his master’s study. 

The nurse answered, greeting him 
with the sweet importance of a good 
woman in the holiest of moments. In 
her arms was a little flannel bundle. 
She held it up for Bennett to see; but 
he waved it aside, and stood looking 
over the foot of the bed into his wife’s 
eyes. Into hers, noting his gesture, 
had come a light that made him tremble. 

The observant nurse passed quietly 
into the adjoining room. And in her 
eyes were tears. 

Bennett still stood looking at the face 
before him on the pillow—white, and 
pure, and beautiful as God’s lilies. 
Then he moved on tiptoe around the 


bed, and for a moment longer stood 
looking down upon his wife. Her eyes 
never left his own. In them was a 


question that was suddenly revealed to 
him. 

“Yes,” he whispered. 

And, dropping on his knees beside 
her, he bowed his head, and, reaching 
out for her hand, drew it to his lips. 

“Lillian! Oh, Lillian!” he called. 

“Yes,” she answered softly. “It is 
so.” ; 

For a space neither stirred. The 
man, his head bowed upon the pillow. 
The woman, her eyes closed, and slow 


tears stealing out from under them. 
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And then came the sound of music, 
martial music. At first faint and far 
off, but growing ever clearer and nearer 
until, with the clash of cymbals and the 
beat of drums, around the corner 
marched a military band blaring forth 
“The Campbells Are Coming,” amid the 
rousing cheers of jubilant party men. 

Into Bennett’s grounds swung the 
band—the doctor had telephoned head- 
quarters that all was well—and under 
his windows the crowd set up its howl 
for the governor-elect. 

“Bennett! Bennett! 
there, governor, come 
something.” 

“Go,” said Lillian, her heart thump- 
ing with wild exultation. “Go and 
speak to them. I—I love them all.” 

Bennett went. At the end of the 
upper hall was a balcony. He stepped 
out onto this; and, when the uproar had 
died away, he talked to the crowd. 
What he said that night he could never 
clearly remember ; but those who heard 
him said the man appeared to be trans- 
figured, and spoke as one inspired. 
And the promises he made—of honest 
government and a square deal for all— 
he later carried out to the letter. 

When Bennett returned to Lillian, 
she was not alone. On the bed beside 
her lay a tiny form, its face uncovered. 
She beckoned to Bennett; and, bend- 
ing before the wonder of this creation— 
this man-child born to carry on their 
race—the chosen chief magistrate of his 
State grew humble as the meanest of 
those over whom he was to rule. 

He bent still lower; and, in a lover's 
kiss, the man and wife becdme, in truth, 
but one. 

“Oh, I am happy!” breathed the girl. 
“So proud and happy!” 

She laid her feeble hand on the child, 
and, looking at her husband, smiled. 

“Tt is ours,” she said; “and I have 
decided on his name.” 


Bennett! Hi 
out and say 


“Ves?” said Bennett. 

“Ves, He shall be called—Tim- 
othy.” 

And so at last she carried out his 
wish. 








HN the southern part of the 
Philippine Islands, the all 
powerful Americanos begin 
celebrating Christmas about 
November first. From then 
until the middle of January the holiday 
spirit is supreme, while the natives have 
only their Christmas novena and one 
day of actual festivity. 

This is because a home box started 
from the eastern part of the United 
States the first week in November 
reaches southern Leyte some time be- 
tween December twentieth and January 
fifteenth, and then it is with many dents 
and odd marks of abuse. The homesick 
boys, masquerading under the title of 
men, watch each steamer with a pathetic 
interest, speculating among themselves 
what the family has wrapped up in 
white tissue paper and tied with red rib- 
bon. Sometimes high bets are placed as 
to whether fudge will keep until it 
reaches Tacloban; and once a New 
England mother sent her boy a huge 
plum pudding packed in atin. Another 
time, a well-meaning but shortsighted 
dad sent a generous check, at which 
Hildon, the son, almost wept as he told 
Caldwell: ‘I’ve been dreaming about 
tasting fruit cake for a month.” 

This year Dick Hildon, confident of 
tasting fruit cake, began his watch for 
the steamers the day after Thanksgiv- 
ing. And, mingled with the anticipa- 
tion of a breath of home, he, together 
ng with 





with the post, was also watching 
a strange pride the work of Bob Jan- 


vers, a young bridge builder. 











Even the drawback of being a civilian 
was overlooked, when they saw the boy 
come down to the heart of the Bosque 
(jungle), and begin enthusiastic plans 
as to bridge building and improvement 
of the roads. Building a bridge across 
a shifty, spreading river, so that a rail 
road can come through a jagged spur 
of the Cordillera, is no ‘small task. At 
first, the post called him young, and too 
cocksure, and prophesied among.them- 
selves that a few whirls at crossing the 
coral-bottomed bays, fairly alive with 
reptiles, a couple of turns through the 
heart of the Bosque, seething with hid 
den snakes and poisonous spiders, to 
say nothing of the larger beasts of prey, 
a month at trying to find a safe place to 
camp and still be within sight of work, 
an encounter or so with a head-hunter, 
a touch of the fever, a suggestion of the 
chills, a bolo stab, and a cholera scare 
just a few of these things would teach 
young Janvers that he could not waltz 
into the Bosque to point out older men’s 
mistakes. That he must not upset the 
conservative, cut-and-dried ideas as to 
the safety of building bridges through a 
wilderness where more white men died 
than lived when they tried to cross. 

But presently Lieutenant Caldwell, 
head of the post, found himself asking 
humiliating questions from Janvers, 
and being told new theories, which left 
an agreeable impression long after he 
had tried picking them to pieces to find 
the flaw. And when The Powers That 
Be at Manila sent word that Janvers 
was to go ahead, regardless of expense 
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or extra workmen, the post sat up with 
that satisfied expression seeri on the 
pater’s face during graduation exercises, 
which says: “I knew it all the time, but 
it would have spoiled you if I ever 
tipped you off about it.” 

“Janvers. will’, build that Atchez 
bridge if it takes his last breath and his 
entire reserve force of brains and en- 
ergy,’ said Lieutenant Caldwell one 
evening, when Janvers was inside, deep 
in plans and theories. ‘He was born a 
builder of bridges. And that is some- 
thing which the rest of us cannot un- 
derstand. There is a trinity of service 
about every man’s life that makes him 
do many contradictory things. In the 
stereotyped newspaper obituary it is re- 
ferred to as ‘the many different phases 
of this man’s life.’ First comes the 
service to himself—his education, de- 
velopment. Then the majority of us 
have the service of creating a family, 
the task of home building and keeping. 
After a while we are left alone again, 
and turn to the service, to the race. 
That is why most men do their finest 
work’ after they are fifty. But with 
Janvers, it is three in one. He is gain- 
ing his own development from the jun- 
gle. He is serving his probation as a 
home maker in working and waiting for 
Dorothy Andrus, at Manila, and he is 
giving his best and finest to the race in 
building the railroad bridge—the span- 
ning of savagery and civilization. That 
is why Janvers is different.” 

After which, Hildon got up, walked 
around Caldwell’s chair with his fingers 
crossed, and was rapped on the head by 
Doc Armitage, who clamored for a card 
game. But the men did not forget Cald- 
well’s summary, and the next morning, 
as they watched Janvers start out for 
his wilderness, his Bosque, they nodded 
their heads, and said: “Janvers will 
come into his own.” 

Two days later, Janvers stalked into 
the comandancia with a grim expres- 
sion. He did not hum snatches of army 
songs as he dressed for chow, and when 
his muchacho made a mistake about 
shoes, he gave him a vicious shove, un- 
like his usual buoyant manner. 

“What broke loose?” asked Hildon. 
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Janvers stopped playing a wild tattoo 
with a pair of military brushes. 

“It’s that white-livered coward—Bul- 
dez. I'll kill him some day.” 

“Come, now, you wouldn’t hang for a 
gugu’—native—“would you? Take 
some one your own color.” 

“T'll kill him!’ repeated Janvers, with 
an intensity that Hildon could not quite 
ignore. 

“What's he done now? Remember, 
he’s related to the village presidente, 
and there'd be no end of trouble if you 
scratched him.” 

“IT don’t care if he’s related to the 
whole island. I'll kill him. He’s a 
menace to his own people—and that’s 
saying some. He’s not fit to live. You 
know it, Caldwell knows it, the town 
knows it, and, by God, I believe the 
Bosque knows it. Twice to-day, when 
he had followed us, he nearly slipped 
into an alligator’s jaws. His last job 
is to cut his initials into my horse, and 
then escape by sneaking through the 
bush. I can’t prove it, you know—he’s 
as cunning as a Chinaman, But it’s his 
work, Even the gang agreed on that. 
I can hear Yama howling now. Of 
course, I had to shoot her.” 

“What’s the special grudge between 
youtwo? The rest of us always treated 
him like swine, and he never made a 
beef.” 

“That’s it. I tried treating him like 
a man, and he couldn’t stand the strain. 
I tried to teach him to do honest work 
with the chain gang. He wouldn't 
work, made trouble with the men, and 
played the quitter. I fired him, and he 
began to hate me. I returned the com- 
pliment. Since then it’s been active 
warfare. His family lets him hide be- 
hind their skirts, or I’d have had him 
up long ago. I hate him the same as 
you hate a reptile, and I want to stamp 
him out. If there’s anything in rein- 
carnation, Hildon, I’ll bet my last cent 
that Buldez and I have been sworn en- 
emies for the last thousand lifetimes.” 

Hildon laughed. 

“You’re too intense, Janvers,” he an- 
swered. “You mustn’t take things so 


seriously out here—that’s the big thing 
Just because your bridge is 


to learn. 
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your very life, you let every other 
pygmy incident take a front seat along 
with it. Don’t! Makes little boys have 
bad things happen to ’em. And, believe 
me, no native is worth so great a 
hatred.” 

Janvers finished dressing without 
further comment. Hildon went outside 
to Caldwell, and repeated the conversa- 
tion. 

“T don’t like the queer, jerky tone he 
uses when he threatens to kill Buldez. 
You know the mess that would be 
kicked up, if he did. Buldez’s cousin is 
just waiting to knock down an Ameri- 
cano on the charge of murder. It would 
be a novel sensation. And Janvers’ 
straight eyebrows tell the story of a 
very bad temper.” 

“He won't,” Caldwell murmured laz- 
ily. “At least, I don’t think so. He's 
got his bridge and the girl he loves to 
keep him in the straight-and-narrow 
way of good temper toward mankind. 
It’s annoying; but it really would not 
pay.” 

That night after chow the men grew 
tired of card games, and began plan- 
ning the surprises in the Christmas 
boxes, which surely were en route. It 
was agreed that no man should open his 
until Christmas morning, at Caldwell’s 
command, and that he who had more 
than was his just due should be sub- 
jected to a dividing process which let 
in the chap whose box had been de- 
layed. 

Janvers drew out of the conversa- 
tion, an absorbed look in his dark eyes, 
and a defiant set of the thin, well- 
shaped lips. Hildon noticed it. 

“Janvers is wondering what he can 
get up in Tacloban that will look like a 
Fifth Avenue jeweler’s box,” he began 
chaffing him. ‘Never mind, send her a 
blue print of the bridge, and she'll fall 
down and worship like the rest.” 

The bridge builder flushed. 

“You were wrong, Hildon, dead 
wrong. I was wondering about—about 
the Bosque,” he finished lamely. 

“What about her?” asked Caldwell, 
in whose heart lay a great hope for the 
boy. 


“IT was thinking that if you were 
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square with the Bosque, she would be 
square with you. I’ve found her so. I 
trusted her the minute I put my foot in 
her slimy old interior, and because I 
never hated or doubted or feared her 
she has never lied to me. That’s why 
the bridge for the swampland and the 
Atchez River is going to be built.” 

“So you think the Bosque appreciates 
a little delicate flattery?” laughed Doc 
Armitage. 

“T think she appreciates the truth,” 
answered Janvers solemnly. 

“Coming down to hard tacks,” 
Doc Armitage whimsically. “Do 
think the average lie is detected? 
lies that men tell men?” 

“Yes, I do,” Caldwell decided, after 
a moment’s puffing at his pipe. “I be- 
lieve that any lie, no matter how good 
the motive that demanded its telling, is 
inevitably brought to light, and proven 
useless,” 

“Then you also believe that one good 
lie or one bad lie leads to the telling of 
many other good or bad lies, which 
must help patch up the original sin?” 

“Without question.” 

“T don’t,” said Hildon suddenly. “I 
believe that a lie, if told with a good 
motive, by a fairly decent person, about 
some one who needed being lied for—I 
believe that such a lie can substitute for 
the truth.” 

Janvers walked across the room 
slowly, his long, sinewy hands clasped 
behind his back. 

“In such a case,” he said, “I think the 
person telling the lie is a person to be 
admired. But it would be a mistake. A 
big mistake.” 

Hildon shook his head stubbornly. 

“T don’t,” he persisted. “I believe, 
a case of absolute necessity, it can 
done, and it should be done.” 

“But at some unexpected turn of the 
road, my lad,” ventured Caldwell, 
“you'll make a misplay that will bring 
truth to light. Any criminologist will 
tell you that. That is why the jails are 
filled with lawbreakers. Because they 


said 
y‘ yu 
The 


in 
be 


lied, and their lies eventually found 
them out.” 
“Oh, theoretically, I know you're 


right,” Hildon admitted. “But person- 
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ally I’m on the other side. A lie can be 
made to serve as the truth. But that 
doesn’t help build Janvers’ bridge, or 
make Christmas boxes appear on the 
scene. Anyway, we're all good little 
mortals, that would lisp: ‘I did it with 
my little hatchet.’ So what’s the use? 
When do you expect the gang, Jan- 
vers?” 

“The first of January. 
begins ; real work.” 

The plans for the bridge grew slowly, 
the sullen, baffling river, and the treach- 
erous rainy season making work almost 
impossible. But little by little, with a 
dogged determination, and an endless 
faith in the project, Janvers won from 
the Bosque the secret. He found the 
one safe place to begin abutment work. 
When he satisfied himself that the truth 
was his, he came back to the post, after 
camping in the Bosque, and proceeded 
to celebrate like a six-year-old. 

Every man in the place was glad for 
the boy, and the village presidente and 
the padre—two important personages 
sent wordy congratulations, and in- 
wardly cursed the possibility of a rip- 
snorting American railroad being shot 
through their virgin jungle. 

Two days before Christmas, when the 
post was maudlin over the unexpected 
arrival of a score of boxes, Janvers de 
cided he could safely mail his plans of 
preliminary survey to The Powers That 
Be at Manila. He wrote a long letter 
of explanation to the said Powers, re- 
wrote and corrected it, addressed the 
envelope. When he went to the pigeon 
hole to get the plans, his hand felt only 
the bare wooden surface of the dusty 


Then work 


desk. 

At first he thought it was some sort of 
a joke, in rather poor taste, too, which 
the men were playing. But after Cald- 
well, and Hildon, and Doc Armitage 
had searched throughout the entire 
place for three straight hours, and had 
questioned and cross-questioned every 
servant, and still the precious sheets of 
paper were missing, Janvers realized 
that his work was stolen. He had but 


one copy, having intended making a du- 
plicate before he sent the letter. 
“It’s Buldez,” was all he said, as he 
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sat quietly in a corner, and chewed re- 
lentlessly on an unlighted cigar stub. 

“They may turn up, you know,” 
Caldwell said meekly, but Janvers 
shook his head, and reiterated, in an 
almost weary tone: “It was Buldez.” 

A search for Buldez was made, and 
he was reported to be on his way to 
Manila. The presidente was sorry he 
could give no more definite information 
regarding his cousin; he hoped there 
was nothing wrong at the coman- 
dancia. To which Caldwell curtly as- 
sured him that everything was exceed- 
ingly prosperous, and that he had mere- 
ly wanted Luldez on a business matter. 

The post tried in its clumsy, mascu- 
line fashion to cheer Janvers up, and 
tell him that the setback would only 
amount to a few days at the most. Un- 
like the average person, the young 
bridge builder was strangely quiet, even 
placid. He smiled when they offered 
consolation, shook his head, and refused 
to become wrought up over the situa- 
tion. 

‘How do you know it was Buldez?” 
asked Hildon. “You haven't a scrap of 
proof. Of course, you hate each other, 
but it would take pretty good nerve for 
Buldez to break in here.” 

“You don’t suppose a muchacho in 
the place could be made to tell the truth, 
do you?” answered Janvers slowly. 
“You know the way these people band 
together. I really don’t mind the set- 
back as much as I seem. It’s the man 
I mind. He hasn’t hurt my bridge, you 
know. I remember every inch of the 
Bosque.” 

“Then,” said Hildon, a relieved look 
coming into his face, “buck up, and join 
the crowd. You don’t mean to go to 
the Bosque to-morrow, do you?” 

“T did,’ Janvers told him. “There 
are stakes I can reénforce before the 
rains come. It'll save a little time.” 

Hildon put his hands on the taller 
man’s shoulders. His look of boyish 
admiration made Janvers long to pat 
him affectionately on the head. 

“Please be decent,” he begged, “and 
let this thing be only an incident. If 
our friend Buldez stole those plans, and 
beat it north, a hell of a lot of good it'll 
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do him. Now, won’t it? About as 
much good as it will do you harm. I 
can shut my eyes, and see the first offi- 
cial photograph of El Punto, all rigged 
out with American flags, and a stunning 
young lady in a white linen suit stand- 
ing in the middle, waving the Stars and 
Stripes. Then you'll be hounded to 
death by the native press, and The 
Powers That Be will send you a wordy 
epistle telling you that your work, al- 
though immature, shows promises for 
greater things. By the way, there’s a 
package from said young lady come for 
you. I shouldn’t have told, only I 
wanted to keep you home until after 
Christmas.” 

“All right, old top,” Janvers laughed. 
“You're quite irresistible. Be glad for 
your own sex, Hildon, that you aren’t 
one of those coy, pink-and-white sou- 
brettes that bounce down to a God- 
forsaken army post, and grab off the 
scalps of every mortgaged and unmort- 
gaged man in the place.” 

But the next day, unknown to Hil- 
don, Janvers took a pony, and rode in 
the direction of the Bosque. Being 
the day before Christmas, as he rode 
through the tiny barrio, he heard the 
school children practicing carols for the 
Christmas mass, and saw the gaudy 
church images being decorated by the 
altar boys. The village presidente, Bul- 
dez’s cousin, came to the door of his 
house to make him an elaborate bow. 
It was said that the presidente had 
Spanish ancestry, and that his mother’s 
family were of blue blood. Something 
in the insolent, swaggering way that he 
waved his hand to the young bridge 
builder caused Janvers’ blood to boil, 
and he longed to stop his pony, and tell 
the presidente that he believed him a liar 
and a coward. 

The gray day made Janvers’ head 
slightly dizzy as he tried forcing him- 
self to think lightly of his loss. After 
all, it would mean but a week’s extra 
work. Thanks to his love for the 
Bosque, and his luck in making the pre- 
liminary surveys, he could strike the 
same plans with little extra trouble. It 
had been kiddish and raw to behave as 
he had. But as a mourner returns per- 
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sistently to the newly made grave, so 
Janvers found himself drawn back to 
look at the river bed, the plans of which 
now rested only in his head. 

As his pony struck through the first 
of the thick, tangled undergrowth, Jan- 
vers wondered aimlessly why it was that 
he and Buldez had been antagonistic, 
what unknown cause forced the native 
to dog the white man. There was little 
doubt in Janvers’ mind but what Buldez 
had been the thief. 

A slight cracking of the underbrush 
made him stop, dismount, and tie his 
pony to a tree. Head-hunters had an 
unpleasant habit of roaming at large. A 
thin mist was falling, and the trees 
rocked mournfully in the feeble wind. 
The rainy season in a Philippine Bosque 
is something best to read about. If one 
lingers about it has a disagreeable man- 
ner of developing chronic blues. Im- 
pulsively Janvers crouched in the brush, 
and waited. A nest of pale-gray baby 
lizards crawled around his feet. The 
noise of the crackling brush continued, 
and in another minute Buldez, the thief, 
stalked cautiously within sight. 

One swift flash of powder, a sharp 
report, and an agonized yell followed. 
Before either Janvers or Buldez knew 
clearly what had happened, the native 
lay sprawling in the underbrush, his 
lower jaw hanging down, and blood 
streaming from a head wound. 

Janvers, clutching his smoking pistol, 
started forward. A confused, dazed ex 
pression came over his face as he held 
out his hands to the dead man at his 
feet. 

“Buldez! I’ve killed you! I’ve mur- 
dered you! Oh, my God—and to-mor- 
row’s Christmas!” 

He bit his lips until they bled, trying 
to steady himself. He broke.into a loud 
laugh, that rang and echoed through 
the trees. Even the monkeys stopped 
their harsh calls to listen. The laugh 
changed to a sob, and the sob to a wail, 
and Janvers fell heavily across the body 
he had killed. 

The short, stocky figure of an Ameri- 
can army officer stole swiftly out of the 
bush to where the two men lay. His 
eyes were strained wide open, and he 
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kept opening and shutting his hands 
mechanically. It was Hildon, coming 
back from a brief scouting trip, who 
had accidentally seen Janvers dismount, 
tie his. pony, approach the river bank, 
and then hide. Instinctively he waited 
before he hallooed, and before he could 
interfere he had been an unwilling wit- 
ness to the murder. 

He drew Janvers away from the mur- 
dered native, and started to revive him. 
Then he stopped. This would mean the 
gallows for Janvers. There wasn’t the 
ghost of a show. A pretty raw ending 
to the bridge builder’s career. And the 
girl in Manila had promised to marry 
him when the bridge was finished. 

What was it Caldwell had said about 
the “trinity of service”’—the service to 
oneself, to one’s family, to one’s race? 
It was that Janvers was fulfilling a 
threefold mission in building the big 
railroad bridge, the bridge that would 
stamp the Bosque with civilization’s in- 
disputable seal, the bridge that would 
solve the hardest problem the Powers 
had yet contended with. Not if Janvers 
swung for puncturing a gugu’s skin. 
Was it an eye for an eye? Was the 
equation equal ? 

Hildon brushed the damp from his 
forehead. The mist made things seem 
dim and unreal to him. He must decide 
quickly—the rest of the party were only 
a little ways behind. 

*“Janvers,” he said, out loud, to the 
unconscious form beside him, “if I’m 
making a mistake, before God it’s an 
honest mistake. I think you’re worth 
the telling of a lie.” 

He whipped out Buldez’s bolo knife 
from its tattered case, and, avoiding 
Janvers’ white face, he turned him over 
on his back, and drew a long, jagged cut 
in the white man’s body—the sort of cut 
that a native makes when he attacks un- 
awares. Janvers gave a deep groan, 
turning his head from side to side. Re- 
lentlessly, with a face as pale as Jan- 
vers’, Hildon cut again, and left the 
ugly knife sticking upright in the flesh. 

He took his own gun, and removed a 
steel-covered bullet. With a penknife, 
he cut a rude cross in it, and replaced 
it in the chamber. Turning Buldez’s 


head teward him, and trying not to look 
at the staring eyes, he placed the pistol 
to the cold, yellow temple, and fired. 

By degrees, he turned his eyes back 
to see if the work had been well done. 
There are good reasons why Hildon 
could not have told if the head were 
that of an animal's or a man’s. The 
mess made him faint. He bent over 
Janvers again to listen to his breathing. 
There was just time to give the alarm to 
the rest of the scouting party. 

*“You’re worth lying for,” he said, out 
loud, to the wounded man. “It'll be a 
clear case of manslaughter—they’ll 
never know the truth. I must make 
Janvers believe that I saw Buldez at- 
tack him from behind; the cuts will 
bear that out. That he turned, whipped 
out his gun, and blew the other’s head 
off. There'll be no come-backs from 
finding the original bullet wound. I 
must make Janvers forget the truth, and 
belicve a lie!’ 

Fifteen minutes later, the scouting 
party carried Janvers on a rude litter, 
giving him swigs of whisky and chaffing 
his hands. No one cared to remain be- 
hind with the mass of rags and blood. 
They viewed the object briefly. Hildon 
walked his horse ahead. With a bull- 
dog set of the mouth, he told the men 
the same story over and over again, not 
varying a single point: 

“IT was coming through the thicket at 
the left, just after I had tied my horse, 
when I saw Buldez stalking Janvers. 
Couldn’t possibly warn him, because the 
brown devil sprang, and buried his bolo 
in Janvers’ back. He cut him again, and 
left it sticking in the flesh. Janvers 
whipped out his gun, and fired. Of 
course, he blew his head off. When I 
got to him, he was in a dead faint. Is 
he bleeding badly? Thank his lucky 
star that it was a fair man’s fight. It 
might have been nasty if Buldez hadn't 
done the attacking. I was afraid this 
would come. The barrio’s well rid of 
him. I suppose they'll have high 
mourner’s mass for the next month to 
come. Has he revived yet? Good thing 
Doc Armitage hasn’t started north yet. 
No plum pudding for his to-morrow. 
Yes, it was a nasty thing, just like a na- 
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You see, he sprang like a wild 


tive. 
beast at Janvers, and—and Janvers al- 


most lost his head—another second, and 
he’d have been done for.” 

After they made Janvers comfortable 
in the hospital rooms, and Doc Armi- 
tage, and Caldwell, and a few more of 
the men had listened to Hildon’s story 
of the fight, the presidente, and the 
padre, and a score of Buldez’s relatives 
stormed the comandancia, and insisted 
on seeing Hildon. 

Hildon, who dare not think what 
might happen if Janvers should die from 
loss of blood, managed to greet them 
with a poised calm, and offer his sym- 
pathies for the unfortunate affair. The 
village presidente, with suspicious eyes, 
questioned him sharply. 

But Hildon stuck to his guns, retell 
ing the tragedy without hesitation. Dur- 
ing the brief second that he had muti- 
lated his comrade in order to save him, 
he vowed that he would stick to the lie 
he should tell as stubbornly as Janvers 
would have stuck to the truth. So, in 
answer to the string of questions put to 
him in a jargon of Spanish and native, 
he replied in an earnest, convincing 
manner, without contradiction or em- 
barrassment, until even the presidente 
admitted in his heart of hearts that Bul- 
dez must have been drunk or suddenly 
crazed to have actually attacked the 
white man. 

The presidente, to give him credit, did 
not know that Buldez had stolen the 
bridge plans. So he told, with supersti- 
tious pride, of Buldez’s burning blue 
papers only the day before he met his 
death. A fact pregnant with unfortu- 
nate meaning in the eyes of all natives. 

At which Caldwell’s mouth tightened, 
and he looked at Doc Armitage, as if 
to say: “Blooming shame that Janvers 
couldn’t have come out unscratched.” 

The trail of mourners and curious 
ones left the comandancia under pro- 
test, and the post fell to talking over 
the affair and the girl in Manila with 
half-hearted interest. It took the joy 
away from the coming holiday. Be- 
sides, Doc Armitage said that if a hem- 
orrhage set in, there would be no need 
for Janvers’ opening his Christmas. box. 
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When they told Hildon this, he stag- 
gered into the courtyard, and stared 
stupidly up at the misty sky, asking for 
some sign to tell him he had done the 
right thing. His lip curled a trifle as 
he thought how different the scene 
might have been if Janvers had not 
been lied about, if some other member 
of the scouting party had found the 
murderer and his victim; if they had 
brought back the former under arrest. 
Strange how one lie can change a whole 
cycle of events. 

He went inside to tell Doc Armitage 
he would take the night watch with Jan- 
vers, that he preferred so doing. He 
had been rather mixed up in the thing, 
anyhow, and a few hours of watching a 
fight for life wouldn’t make his tem 
perature soar any higher. The rest of 
the fellows wanted to enjoy Christmas. 

Doc Armitage, knowing Hildon’s ad- 
miration for the sick man, patted him 
on the shoulder approvingly. 

“It’s a lucky thing this came as it 
did,” he said. “The town’s well rid of 
Buldez. But it wasn’t Janvers’ place to 
rid the town.” 

Again Hildon felt that deep, subtle 
thrill of fear—the fear lest his lie might 
find him out. 

He sat down beside Janvers’ cot. In 
the other rooms the men were having 
high jinks, and he thought he heard lit- 
tle Walters insist on opening his box. 
He kept a steady gaze on the sick man, 
now and then stroking his arms and 
hands gently. Janvers slept like a child. 

“You must believe a lie,’ Hildon kept 
telegraphing him mentally. “A lie—a 
good lie. You must believe a lie.”” And 
Janvers turned uneasily, and gave a 
long, tired sigh. 

Outside came the soft chorus of the 
school children, singing for small coins. 
A squeaky pair of violins played an un- 
certain obligato, and the rich, foreign 
voices chanted in their broken English: 

“God res’ you, merrie gentlemens, 
Let nossing you dis-may, 
For Christ, the blessed Savior, 
Was born on Chris-mas Day !” 

Hildon paced the room 
“Let nothing you dismay.” 
never stop? He was a liar! 


furiously. 
Would they 
He had 
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pushed himself into the foreground, had 
tried by his own puny efforts to change 
the course of a man’s life—a man, who, 
in turn, might change the lives of many 
other men. He had lifted the title of 
murderer from Janvers’ head, replacing 
it with that of ‘‘a game fighter,” and had 
branded his own soul as that of a liar. 
What would be the inevitable outcome ? 
Could the lie serve as the truth? 

With a feverish impatience, Hildon 
rehearsed the telling of his lie to Jan- 
vers. To make him believe the lie 
would be a mere matter of luck, chance, 
fatality, or any other name which men 
chose to call the unequal distribution of 
favors which happens to descend upon 
them. 

Toward morning, Janvers was con- 
scious for a moment. He stared up at 


Hildon with a shamed expression. Then 
he mumbled: 

“T’ve done it, I’ve done it!” 

Hildon tried to assure him nothing 
was at fault, but he drifted back into a 
semiconscious state, rousing only to take 


medicines. 

Christmas Day passed slowly, the men 
creeping in at intervals to see if Janvers 
knew them, the presidente and Buldez’s 
neglected and deserted wife coming to 
the comandancia to insist upon more 
details, Hildon’s answering them with a 
stoical calm that set at rest any linger 
ing doubts, the padre’s giving notice of 
Buldez’s funeral, and a certain unpleas 
ant trip to the heart of the Bosque to 
bring back what remained of the thief 
Buldez. Worst of all, it was rumored 
that a beast of prey had feasted upon 
the body, and only a bloody bolo knife 
and a shred of hemp cloth were found. 
So the party returned, shaky and white 
at the mouth, and drank raw whisky, 
and played the phonograph madly. 

Hildon, who had watched them go 
with fear and trembling lest some un 
reckoned clew be brought to light, gave 
silent thanks when they came _ back 
empty-handed. The lie was winning 
out. 

Late that night Janvers took a turn 
for the better. Doc Armitage told him 
he was a seven-day wonder, and that 
next week would see him sitting up in 


state. It was then that Janvers asked to 
see Hildon alone. 

Hildon scarcely closed the door when 
the sick man whispered: “If they shoot 
me, | want my eyes left untied—you un- 
derstand? I always pitied the gugus 
that were led out blindfolded. Being 
an American, don’t you think I can 
have my choice between shooting and 
hanging? God, Hildon, I can’t swing 
for a thing like Buldez!” 

Hildon laughed naturally, so he 
thought. 

“Your temperature hasn’t stopped 
aéroplaning, I see. Wake up to the 
truth, Janvers. You're quite the hero 
of the hour.” 

Janvers’ dark 
tiently. 

“Don’t fool me,” he begged. “It’s 
because I’m sick, I suppose. You won’t 
break the truth until I’m better able to 
bear it. How did I get scratched like 
this, anyhow? Buldez didn’t touch me. 
Suppose I gave a nasty fight when you 
tried to take me. I can’t remember a 
blooming thing, though. Guess I had a 
seizure. I fell over his damned body, 
too. That was the way of it. Who 
found me, Hildon? What did the presi- 
dente say? Don’t you think it’s a bit 
rough to coax a man back to being well 
and strong, and then shoot him down 
like you would a 

“Janvers, you’re not yourself, you’re 
wandering,” began Hildon soothingly. 

“Don’t, Hildon, please don’t. I asked 
for you because you'd tell me the truth. 
The rest would lie and treat me like a 
woman, I want to know if I’ve got to 
die for shooting Buldez. I want to 
know what Caldwell says. I want to 
know if Dorothy knows about it . 

“Listen to me,” said Hildon sternly. 
“If you’re fully conscious, you’re hav 
ing a most peculiar hallucination. You 
did not murder Buldez. Understand ? 
I happened to be coming through the 
bush, and I saw him rush up behind and 
bury his bolo knife in your back. Try 
turning over, old chap, and you'll see 
this is no bull con. Then you made a 
play to get your gun loose, and he struck 
again. You had managed to get free 
play with one hand, and you blew his 


eyes glowed impa 
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bloody head off. He returned the com- 
pliment by leaving his bolo in your aris- 
tocratic Americano back. That was the 
tableau I found. I couldn’t have pos- 
sibly interfered, Janvers ; it was done in 
the winking of an eye. I called the 
party, and, as soon as we could, we 
landed you under doc’s care. The vil- 
lage wept and wailed over Buldez, and 
when they went back to get his body 
they found it had been eaten by animals. 
So they’re wailing the death chant, and 
the post is giving secret thanks that 
you've cleared the barrio of such as he.” 

There was a long pause after Hildon 
finished. Janvers lay with his eyes 
closed, his fingers working nervously 
with the gray blanket. Presently he 
said: 

“Are you quite sure, Hildon?” 

“Quite.” 

“It was just the way you told me?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Just where in the Bosque did Bul- 
dez attack me?” 

“Beside the north side of the big man- 


grove swamp—you know the rotted tree 


stump? Right there.” 

Janvers gave a smothered groan. 

“There?” he asked piteously. 

“Right there.” 

“And you're sure, dead sure?” 

“Lie back, and take it easy. You're 
not yourself. Your memory’s slipped a 
cog, that’s all. It'll be like cradle snatch- 
ing to remember to-morrow morning. 
Better not see the boys to-night.” 

Janvers opened his eyes to stare at 
Hildon. 

“That isn’t the way I remember it,” 
he said hesitatingly. ‘Not at all.” 

“You hadn't been yourself, anyway,” 
Hildon interposed. ‘The bridge busi- 
ness knocked everything else southeast.” 

“You're sure it was by the rotted tree 
stump on the north side of the man- 
grove swamp?” 

“Positively,” lied Hildon glibly. 

“T don’t remember it.” 

But the relieved look that crept into 
Janvers’ eyes gave Hildon hope. 

One by one, the post filed in to see 
him. One by one, the men, in that as- 
sured manner that the accepted truth al- 
ways adopts, spoke to Janvers of his 
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bravery, and told him they were glad 
the affair had gone as it had. Remem- 
ber, Janvers was a sick body as well as 
a bewildered mind, and, after the strong 
minds of a dozen men had taken for 
granted what he believed was a hideous 
mistake, Janvers began to stop doubt- 
ing. And he slept that night the con- 
fused, thankful sleep of one who is con- 
vinced that higher powers than those in 
Manila had saved him from ghastly pos- 
sibilities. 

At intervals during the next day he 
would call Hildon, and ask him over 
and over again, as a little child asks the 
same question, just where in the Bosque 
Buldez had stalked him, just how he hit 
him with the bolo, how he had fallen, if 
he writhed or groaned much. 

And Hildon, looking straight into his 
eyes, told him the lie without flinching. 

Two weeks later, Janvers walked 
about fairly well, and helped Caldwell 
pack up for Manila. Janvers, having 
sent a bulky letter in care of Caldwell 
to Dorothy Andrus, took a keep interest 
in the trip, while the rest of the post 
agreed that Caldy looked run down, and 
a chase at Manila and leading a civilized 
life would bring him back with a new 
life lease. P 

Before he said good-by to the boys, 
he drew Janvers aside to tell him: 

“I’m going to inform one Mistress 
Dorothy Andrus that a certain bridge 
builder is about to plunge back to his 
work, and show the town that a set- 
back is a good thing. How about it?” 

Janvers looked away; his face was 
gray. 

“Of course,” he answered lamely. 
“You can tell her all you want to. El 
Punto is—is all right.” 

“You bet it’s all right,” Caldwell fin- 
ished, with enthusiasm. “Now, take 
nice care of yourself, boy, and play. the 
gruel act a little longer. Don’t get Doc 
Armitage peevish by breaking loose be- 
fore he gives you an honorable dis- 
charge. Ye gods, I feel like the pro- 
verbial old lady that dwelt in a shoe.” 

After Caldwell left, the men sat 
around in dejected state, trying to con- 
vince each other that they wouldn't have 
sought a Manila holiday for worlds 
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without end. Somehow the island, with 
its gray, sullen sky, and its surly, rainy 
season, the endless nests of snakes and 
huge wall spiders that infested the co- 
mandancia, the constant, mournful call 
of the birds and the uncanny cries of 
animals, shed a gloom over the men, 
and they wearied of rough card games, 
and drill tactics, and the quarrelsome 
natives who sought rebellion on every 
hand. 

Even the usually affable Hildon was 
morose and brusque in manner, and 
Janvers crept about looking like a fam- 
ine victim. Doc Armitage longed to 
put them all in army cots on a diet. 
And he didn’t like the look in Janvers’ 
eyes. Hildon had nervous twitches that 
didn’t go with his make-up. Then, like 
all other humans, the doc looked at his 
own person carefully, and decided he 
was rather on the blink, and needed a 
change of air. So he wrote for a health 
furlough, and cheered himself by plan- 
ning a hunting trip in the hills. 

Caldwell had been away a month 
when a letter came for Janvers from 
The Powers That Be in Manila. The 
letter was decidedly caustic in its tone, 
demanding an explanation as to why 
Mr. Janvers had not swung back into 
work sooner. The Powers were sure he 
had recovered from his unfortunate ac- 
cident, which had occurred the day be- 
fore Christmas, and as they were most 
anxious to start laying a track, it was 
quite mecessary, etc., etc. In other 
words, Janvers received marching or- 
ders. And the post was glad. For they 
had all voted him, Hildon included, as 
one who was slumping frightfully, espe- 
cially as he lay about in listless fashion, 
week in, week out. 

Janvers showed Hildon the letter with 
a shamed expression. 

“T never thought El] Punto would 
have to be prodded this way,” he re- 
marked. “I haven’t felt like work—the 
whole thing shook me up more than I 
said. The rains have washed away that 


first flimsy set of stakes, and there’s 
everything to do all over again. 
preliminary surveys, and—— 

“I know, but you’ve got most of the 
stuff in that dome of yours,” 


The 


” 


Hildon 


hurried to assure him. “And you know 
the Bosque like a book. Janvers, it’s up 
to you to gird up your loins and travel. 
You're altogether too careful.” 

A tender look came into Hildon’s eyes 
as he spoke. He remembered that aw- 
ful moment of indecision in the Bosque, 
when he hesitated before plunging the 
bolo knife into Janvers’ back. It had 
not been an easy thing to do. 

“You're quite sure,” began Janvers 
pathetically, “that the—that the fight 
came on the north side of the man- 
grove swamp, right by the rotted tree 
stump ?” 

“Yes,” said Hildon shortly, “I am.” 
Which was a lie, and Hildon knew it. 
But he had promised himself to stick to 
the story absolutely, not varying a de- 
tail, Whether north side or south side 
seemed of little importance to Hildon, 
and he could not have honestly remem- 
bered which it had been. 

“Thank you,’ Janvers answered 
meekly, starting away. “I know I’ve 
been a fearful lot of trouble.” 

“That's all right, old man,” Hildon 
called after him in a softened tone. “It 
hasn't been any bed of roses for you, 
either.” 

An hour later he went in search of 
Janvers, hoping to snare him for a game 
of chess. But the muchacho said Mr. 
Janvers had left for the Bosque, and 
would not be back until night. At which 
Hildon was glad that The Powers had 
stirred him on to action. He had wor- 
ried about Janvers’ listless manner. 
Again he thought with pride that his lie 
rang true. 

Meantime, Janvers was galloping on 
a fast pony to the Bosque, which lay a 
mile and a half away over a fairly good 
road. In his pocket were notebook and 
compass, and in his head lay a tangle of 
memories as to El Punto. Over and 
over he kept murmuring to himself: 
*“Hildon said it was there, and Hildon 
knows. He never made a mistake, and 
if it is there jg 

Striking through the Bosque on horse- 
back, straight through the mass of un- 
dergrowth and slimy bush, through the 
treacherous littlke swamp patches and 


velvet-covered moss. beds, Janvers 
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wheeled his horse around to view the 
spot where Hildon vowed the fight took 
place. 

A look of pain came into his face as 
he strained his eyes to see the familiar 
spot. Surely Hildon was mistaken. No, 
he had said the dead tree stump. Here 
lay a subtle curve of the river bed, lap- 
ping her sluggish water along with surly 


motions. And there was the mangrove 
swamp. 
Janvers dropped the reins, and 


pressed his hands across his forehead. 
He shut his eyes, and tried to visualize 
the fight. But only a dull, agonized 
memory of something which Hildon had 
told him was untrue came into his con- 
sciousness. Janvers could not forget. 

He spurred the pony onward. There 
Was no use in waiting any longer. If 
his memory had “dropped a stitch,”’ he 
must prove it conclusively to himself. 
If only the rains had not washed away 
the slender little stakes he so light- 
heartedly had planted! If only—but 
there was only one thing to do. He 
must ride across the river bed in the 
bare chance that his memory might re- 
turn to him, and he could begin work in 
sarnest. He struck across the flat, 
whitish soil which lay along the river 
bed. This was the point, if the fight 
had occurred on the north side, where 
work was to start. 

The pony gave a peculiar neigh as 
Janvers dug in his spurs and forced him 
to Surely his memory would 
come back to him, surely this was the 
place. He must remember, he would 
not acknowledge defeat. Great beads 
of perspiration stood on his forehead, 
despite the damp in the air. The newly 
healed knife wounds throbbed with 
pain. Suddenly the pony stopped, re- 
fusing to move ahead, in spite of blows 
and commands. Looking down, Jan- 
vers saw that the sturdy hoofs were 
sinking slowly, surely into the white, 
treacherous soil. The horse’s head was 
thrown back in a strained position, and 
a line of white froth showed at his 
mouth. 

The awful truth came to the man in 
a single crushing thought: The place 
where he had planned the Atchez bridge 


cross, 
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was a quicksand bed! The Bosque had 
lied tohim. Or else his mind had played 
him utterly false. Either way, he was 
caught in the toils of deceit, and El 
Punto could never be built! 

The whines of the little pony were 
periodic as he floundered helplessly in 
the sand’s grasp. He was buried to his 
knee joints now. A stiff wind had risen, 
and the mist cut Janvers’ cheeks when 
he turned to halloo wildly. There was 
little use in saving himself, if only to 
admit he was mentally incapable of 
work. There must be a big mistake. 
He would swear with his last breath 
that the bridge was to start the other 
side of the river. But Hildon said the 
fight came on the north side—— 

The pony was buried to the body now. 
Instinctively, with that desire for self- 
preservation which inevitably springs to 
the surface, Janvers straightened his 
legs out, holding them on the pony’s 
head, grasping the mane tightly. The 
horse’s eyes were rolled back at him ap- 
pealingly, wild and bloodshot. Janvers 
gave a chuckle. What an end to his 
bridge! To his life! Suppose he had 
gone ahead with the bridge, suppose the 
quicksand bed had not manifested itself 
until work had been started! It was 
far better as it was. And even in the 
face of death, Janvers clung stubbornly 
to what he believed was a hallucination. 
This was not the place! 

The pony’s brown neck sank into the 
earth. His cries made Janvers cover 
his ears to shut out sound, Suddenly 
the horse plunged its nose into the sand, 
seeking to end the agony. Janvers 
could feel the sand barely touching his 
boot. By and by the pony’s cries 
stopped, and only the wind in the trees 
was heard. 

He stood upright on the dead horse, 
gauging the distance to the water. 
There was one chance in a hundred. He 
had jumped hurdles at college. He 
could see a/specialist at Manila. And 
Dorothy loved him. Caldwell had ex- 
pected great things of him. And Hil- 
don was his friend. 

With one terrific bound he flung him- 
self into the air, and fell heavily into the 
first faint wave of the river. Lying on 
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his stomach, he managed to wriggle inch 
by inch, bruised and dazed, into the 
water. Then, risking death from the 
swarms of reptiles that yawned along 
the banks, he swam for his life, swam 
without thinking what might meet him 
as he took the next stroke. Presently, 
he found himself drifting into the shore 
—to the place he believed he had 
planned for El Punto. Again he stood 
upright, dripping with slimy mud and 
weeds that filled one’s skin with fester- 
ing sores. He laughed aloud. For this 
was the place he remembered—the place 
he had killed a man. And yet, accord- 
ing to Hildon, he was wrong. 

The post saw the weird, wet figure 
stagger into the courtyard long after 
the tropical darkness had slid swiftly in, 
replacing the gray mist. Hildon and 
Doc Armitage bore him inside, where 
they told him to be still, and forget he 
vas anything other than an incubator 
product, waiting to be passed judgment 
on. 

After an hour of obedience, while Doc 
Armitage cursed the condition of a 
burst back wound, and Hildon, in some 
vague, intangible way, wondered if this 
should prove his le to be an inevitable 
boomerang, Janvers sat upright, and 
s:id he had an important statement to 
make, 

“T am going to Manila to see a brain 
specialist,” he began quietly. ‘No, I am 
rot delirious or drunk. Ever since the 
fight with Buldez, my memory’s been 
missing. That’s why I hadn’t worked. 
You chaps thought it was a pure case 
of being lazy. I’ve just had a certain 
part of my life lost, that’s all. I’ve 
read of cases before. And it’s like a 
little kid’s learning to read when I try 
to bring it back. Can’t get hold of any- 
thing solid, of the truth, or, rather, what 
I feel is the truth. You see? I'll tell 
you chaps what I wouldn’t tell any 
other soul—I believe I murdered Bul- 
dez. 

“T remember going to El Punto to re- 
enforce a stake. I remember tieing the 
pony to a tree, and starting for the 
river. Then I heard the brush crack, 
and thought it was a fugitive; so I 
waited. I caught one glimpse of Bul- 
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dez, and a wave of white-heat anger 
swept over me. Sol fired. He dropped 
like a bird, and I ran forward to find 
him dead. I remember howling about 
having murdered him, and it’s being the 
day before Christmas, and all that rot. 
Then something snapped inside my 
head, and I fell. When I came to I 
was here, petted and lionized, and Hil- 
don, good old scout, told me the truth. 
Seems—but you know the story. 

“But I can’t remember it—not a sin- 
gle detail. Of course I know I’m 
wrong. Don't misunderstand. The 
back wounds would fix that up. Only 
I can’t realize it. And if I can’t remem- 
ber that, how can I dare to plan a 
bridge? Suppose I should miscalculate, 
or a thousand and one other things! 
You see the mess?” 

He held out his hands to them ap- 
pealingly. P 

“So I’m going to resign, and go to 
the brain man at Manila. Will you give 
me a letter, doc? I'll have to call every- 
thing off—the bridge, Dorothy, and all 
that—until this thing is straightened 
out, one way or another. It can’t go 
along this way much longer. I’m slip- 
ping every day. The safety of a nation 
might be jeopardized. And the sweet- 
est girl in the world might suffer need- 
lessly.” 

Tears streamed down his cheeks as he 
spoke of his renunciation, and the doc- 
tor gave a click of his teeth, expressive 
of sympathy. Hildon was silent. 

“Why, my boy,” began Doc Armitage 
presently, “are you sure this isn’t a 
passing fancy, what’s happened 

“A passing fancy?” laughed Janvers 
hoarsely. “A passing hell! I went 
back to the place where the bridge was 
supposed to go. I lost the pony in a 
hideous quicksand bed. Almost finished 
myself, except that I jumped for*the 
river, and some kindly fate helped me 
over the space—Buldez’s spirit, maybe. 
Do you call that a passing fancy? 
Finding the place you’d stake your life 
on to be a devil’s acre? And I can’t 
remember it—it doesn’t seem right to 
me. Oh, God, you don’t know how it 
feels, you can’t understand » He 
buried his face in the pillows. 
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Hildon rose quietly, put his hands be- 
hind his back, and drew a deep breath. 

“T lied,” he said briefly. “I lied. You 
murdered Buldez. I saw you. Your 
memory’s a triple-plated, double-ham- 
mer, self-repeating action sort. It’s not 
you who need to see an alienist, it’s I. 
I lied to save you from hanging.” 

Janvers sprang out of bed, and 
grasped Hildon around the neck. Doc 
Armitage bolted the door, and came 
back to the two. 

“What do you mean, sir?” he de- 
manded sternly. 

“T lied,” repeated Hildon. “I saw the 
fight just as Janvers has described it. 
After he fainted, I came up to him, and 
started artificial respiration. Then I 
knew what you had all said about the 
presidente, and how glad they would be 
to hang an American. I also knew what 
El] Punto would mean to the island, as 
well as to Janvers. It wasn’t the indi- 
vidual I was shielding—it was what he 
stood for. Struck me it wasn’t an equal 
division. So—I took Buldez’s knife, 
and stabbed Janvers. I blew Buldez’s 
head off with my own gun—crossed a 
steel-capped bullet, you know, so’s to 
make it a worse shot—and then gave the 
alarm. I tried to prove that a lie could 
serve as the truth. I tried to save a 
valuable man for his nation. I lied!” 

In the same manner that a terrific 
thunderbolt clears the atmosphere in- 
stanter, even at the cost of wreckage, so 
there came into Janvers’ terrorized face 
a relief that caused the tension to snap. 
Doc Armitage lost his poise, and began 
stamping around the room. 

“You fool! You young fool!” he 
roared. “You’ve done it. You’ve en- 
dangered a man’s reason all for the 
sake of a flimsy situation that could have 
been smeared over in a 

“No, it couldn’t have,” Hildon flung 
back impetuously. ‘Every man in the 
shop agreed on that. I lied, yes. I was 
wrong, yes. But it would have been a 
good deal worse for Janvers if I had 
told the truth.” 

“You’re too young to know how to 
lie,” snarled Doc Armitage, fairly show- 
ing his teeth. ‘“‘You’ve only put a dou- 
ble bowknot in the tangle.” 
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“T wasn’t worth it, Hildon,” said Jan- 
vers suddenly, withdrawing his hands 
from the other’s shoulders. “Really, I 
wasn’t worth all this row.” 

“Don’t mention it,” Hildon answered 
bitterly. 

“Well, what’s to be done now?” Doc 
Armitage was on the verge of spanking 
Hildon, uniform and all. ‘Janvers 
knows the truth—good thing he does; 
you know; I know it. And we’re only 
three strong. Can’t we keep mum from 
now on? It’s up to you, Hildon, to play 
nurse to Janvers until he gets the cob- 
webs brushed away. You’ve pretty 
nearly i 

“We must tell Caldwell,” Janvers re- 
marked quietly. “You don’t suppose 
I’m a coward, do you? You don’t think 
I’m going to make him believe this was 
a case of fair fight?” 

‘But it was only a gugu,” pleaded 
Doc Armitage. 

“All the more reason I should act like 
a man.” 

The trio was silent, knowing that 
Caldwell had an unhappy faculty of 
making men take their punishment even 
unto the uttermost parts, and that to 
face him, day in day out, with a lie in 
their minds, was to run the gantlet of 
tortures. Hildon could affirm that. 

“Then—the jig is up?” Hildon’s lips 
were blue, and he looked at Janvers 
with a strange, startled expression. 
“Then it wasn’t any use, after all ?” 

“It wasn’t worth it,” reiterated Jan- 
vers sturdily. “You can’t mold vital 
events to suit your fancy. I’m not 
blaming you, Hildon. I know it was a 
true-blue thing to do. It must have 
been pretty hard for you, all around. 
And I—I see your side; only there isn’t 
any use in keeping back the truth any 
longer. We must tell Caldy.” 

“And then?” gasped Doc Armitage. 
“Then you'll be - 

Janvers turned his head away. 

“Wait until Caldy comes,” was all he 
said. “Do you mind if you leave me 
alone now? You see, I want to think 
out the bridge plans before—before any- 
thing happens. Now that I’m square 
with myself, I can go ahead at a clip- 
ping rate. It was the south side, Hil- 
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don—which happens to make all the dif- 
ference in the world. Of course, you 
didn’t realize that a few grubby feet of 
the Bosque could play such tricks on a 
chap. I think MacDonald, from Kan- 
sas, will be the best one to—to finish El 
Punto. I'll get his address, and write 
the people in Manila.” 

“Why must we tell Caldy?” pleaded 
Doc Armitage wistfully. 

“So far, I think it’s pretty clear that 
Hildon’s plan has failed,” Janvers an- 
swered. 

Caldwell came home from Manila the 
next morning with a twenty-year-old 
color and a sixteen-year-old sparkle in 
his eyes. He distributed a round of let- 
ters and remembrances from old 
friends, greeted every person in the bar- 
rio and post included, and settled down 
to hear the list of grievances which the 
post had treasured up for his return. 

It was late in the afternoon before 
Hildon told him something of vital im- 
portance was brewing. Caldwell, ‘so 
used to the office of the court of last 
appeal, good-naturedly threw away his 
cigar, and took the three men into his 
own quarters. 

“What now? Who stole the other’s 
piece of pie, or refused to say bedtime 
prayers?” 

Caldwell’s vacation had enabled him 
to come back to the post still accom- 
panied with the holiday spirit. 

Hildon told the story in a few words. 
Janvers and Doc Armitage _ supple- 
mented it with terse nods of the head. 
Caldwell lost the laugh in his eye as he 
listened, looking at Hildon sternly. 

After he had finished, Caldwell said: 

“You want me to bury the secret—to 
let a criminal go at large, unpunished ?” 

“But, sir,” stammered Hildon, “it was 
because 2 





“Janvers killed Buldez. And you 
lied.” 

“Then I’m liable, too,” gulped the 
boy. 


“There’s time enough for that later, 
Janvers, you realize your position?” 

Paes: Siri" 

Caldwell wheeled around to his rick- 
ety old desk, drew out a sheet of paper, 
and looked at it critically. Then: he 


smniled. The three men wondered how 
he could find humor at such a time as 
this. 

“Janvers,” said Caldwell simply, 
“some men achieve greatness, others 
bounce after it, and a few favored ones 
have it handed to them. You come un- 
der the last class. I was reserving this 
until chow to-night, when I was going 
to have a little red-fire send-off for you. 
Under the circumstances, I think I'll let 
you see it now. I saved it until I got 
here myself—queer, isn’t it ?” 

Janvers’ hands shook so that he tore 
the upper edge of the printed circular 
which Caldwell handed him. In head- 
lines he read: 


$100 REWARD 
FOR CAPTURE OF ARME BULDEZ! 
DEAD OR ALIVE! 


The circular was dated several days 
before Buldez had been shot. A de- 
scription of him followed, stating that 
he had been foremost in a gang of mail 
thieves which the secret service had 
been tracking for some time. 

Mechanically, Janvers passed it to 
Hildon, who read it, and passed it to 
Doc Armitage, who did likewise, and 
then stood staring at the glaring print 
with a stupefied expression. 

“Rather considerate in the govern- 
ment, isn’t it?” asked Caldwell, with a 
whimsical expression. “To want the 
man you bagged. So you killed a mail 
thief, Janvers, and you've got a hundred 
bucks coming straight to you. Oh, yes, 
before | forget it, Miss Andrus is pret- 
tier than ever. Better hurry up with 
the bridge, boy. There was a score of 
ragged civilians hanging around the An- 
drus hut.” 

“Then it’s all right—it’s all right— 
and he needn’t hang!” burst out Hildon. 

“Hang! He’s killed a government 
criminal. He’s got a reward coming. 
The mail that had these circulars in was 
stolen by Buldez. Otherwise, we’d have 
known it three days before Janvers lost 
his temper, and shot the beggar. They 
gave me these at Manila, and when | 
told ’em Buldez was salted away, they 
wanted to make a halo for Janvers.” 
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“But the technical charge ?” demanded 
Janvers. “It would remain, anyway, 
wouldn’t it?” 

Caldwell turned on him impatiently. 

“Do you want your blooming hide 
peppered as bad as all that?’ he asked 
sharply. “There'll be no_ technical 
charge, I tell you. And don’t you go 
forgetting the plans for El Punto just 
because I said so.” 

Janvers smiled, for the first time in 
many months, as he answered: 

“Under the circumstances, don’t you 
think I better hand the reward over to 
the veterans’ home, or something like 
that?” 

“Under the circumstances,” agreed 
Caldwell, “I think you had. And let the 
record of the first fight stay unchanged. 
It'd. mean a string of explanatory let- 
ters, and the presidente might start 
frothing at the mouth. It’s just between 
ourselves that we're all clear.” 
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Hildon happened to look up, and 
catch Caldwell’s eye. He lingered after 
the others had gone out to the rest of 
the men. 

“T say,” he began boyishly, “I came 
pretty near making a foozle out of that, 
didn’t I?” 

Caldwell smiled, as he put his hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Listen to me,” he said solemnly. 
“Technically, you could have Janvers’ 
hide for killing Buldez. The charge 
could be made to stand. It’d be worse 
than a cholera scare if the presidente 
ever stumbled onto the truth. I’m not 
blaming you, boy. It was a good lie, 
and well told. Only you're a little 
young yet to be a howling success. Like 
everything else, it takes experience.” 

And Hildon, with a thrill of admira- 
tion, wondered how many secrets that 
permitted strong men to go unmarred 
lay buried in his chief’s heart. 
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THE MOTHER 


HE never touched, with skillful brush, the canvas, 
And left a picture that the world might praise ; 
Or, with inspired fingers on the keyboard, 
Sent down an echo through the length of days; 
But once, with eyes tear-stained, yet looking upward, 
With smiling lips she passed beneath the rod, 
Descending almost to the vale of shadows 


To bring 


a little new-born soul from God. 


She never sang a song of joy or sadness, 
In clear, sweet tones to make us smile or weep; 

Her voice, too weak to win the world’s approval, 
Was only good to hush a babe to sleep. 

She never penned a book whose glowing pages, 
Might lift us up and help us in the fight; 

But day by day she sought, with loving patience, 
To guide two little stumbling feet aright. 


And yet, mayhap, when at the gate of heaven 
She paused, God looked at her and smiled. 

With hand outstretched, His kind voice spoke a welcome 
To her, the mother of a little child. 


MABEL STEVENS FREER. 
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#T was the night of the Dens- 

mores’ midwinter ball, and 
Jerry Creighton had come on 
from Mrs. Wistersham’s din- 
ner with a whole group of 
people, arriving just before the co- 
tillion. 

Midwinter! The snow covered the 
ground without, and a raw wind blew 
from the east, but spring, premature 
and evanescent, bloomed in the great 
ballroom. Tubs of young fruit trees 
stood against the walls, their drift of 
blossoms like a white morning cloud 
touched with rose. 

As Creighton, who did not dance, 
made his way to a gallery at the end of 
the ballroom, he was sensitively aware 
of one comment, one whisper that 
swept through that field—affirmed, de- 
nied, discussed. Was an engagement 
between Althea Densmore and Alfred 
Marvin, who led the cotillion, to be an- 
nounced to-night ? 

Creighton and Marvin had just ex- 
changed a laughing word or two at the 
door. They were both tall men, almost 
equal in height, but any point of re- 
semblance ended there. Marvin was 
a few years older than Creighton, and 
heavier, fair and good-natured, with 





something of a Norse phlegm and 
sluggishness, while Creighton was 


dark, thin, immobile as an Indian, pa- 
tient yet alert. Marvin could lean 
against the vast possessions he had in- 
herited, loaf, and meditate eternally, 
order his luxuries and necessities 
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through a middleman, knowing that 
they would be delivered at the door, 
while Creighton must give of all he was 
in order to get. He must coin his brain 
into money, and then haggle for its 
equivalent in the open market. Hard 
buying and hard selling, his portion. 

They parted civilly, but beneath their 
shallow, conventional smiles was a 
touch of antagonism, a flash of defiance 
in eyes uncontrolled for the moment, 
and then Creighton hastened on to his 
goal—the gallery. He meant there to 
bide his time alone, watch the cotillion, 
manage a word with Althea, and then 
go, as quickly as possible and forever. 

He found the corner he had in mind 
unoccupied, and sat down behind a 
clump of blossoming trees, whence he 
could look down upon the room while 
he remained unseen. He drew a long, 
relaxing sigh of relief at being alone, 
and passed his handkerchief across his 
brow. 

“Is that you, young Creighton?” said 
a cautious voice. 

He turned with a scowl, suppressed 
it hastily, and sprang to his feet as the 
trees stirred, and Althea’s godmother, 
Mrs. Peter Martin, slipped about them 
with surprising quickness for one of 
her years. She sat down in the chair 
he pushed forward for her, and peered 
between the leaves for a second or two, 
while she recovered her breath. 

She was a small, picturesque crea- 
ture, gorgeous in blue brocade and 


point de Venise, with sapphires in her 
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hair, about her neck, and on her small 
and still beautiful hands. 

She was old, very old, but never hav- 
ing attempted to grasp and hold the 
external and fugitive phases of youth, 
she yet exhaled its essence. The spirit 
of it was in the vigor and glow of her 
unfettered individuality. 

Creighton’s keen face softened into a 
smile as he gazed at her. It made him 
look very young. It was a little boy’s 
delight in some childish imagination 
become visible. 

“You look more like a fairy god- 
mother than ever,” he said. 

She laughed, and her eyes twinkled, 
bright and hard as the sapphires in her 
white hair. 

“I'll be regarded as the wicked old 
witch by Elise Densmore there before 
I get through to-night.” 

She nodded in the direction of Al- 
thea’s mother—or sister, one would 
have said, seeing her across the room— 
a slender, graceful woman, with a 
dominant chin and tense lines about her 
smiling mouth. Jerry’s glance followed 
hers, a trace of hostility in its dark 
beam. 

“That sounds like mischief,” he said, 
with a shade of curiosity. She stirred 
that emotion in most people. 

She looked up at him quickly—a 
bisque symbol of diplomacy, elfish in- 
trigue in her glance—and tapped her 
lip with her finger, as if imposing se- 
crecy. But so friendly was her man- 
ner that Jerry, knowing of old the April 
nature of her moods of good will, ven- 
tured to ask the question that mur- 
mured in his brain, ached at his heart, 
and waited at his lips, eager, yet fearful 
of being voiced. 

“Ts it true that the engagement is to 
be announced to-night ?” 

“No,” she said, still smiling. 
ing definite has been decided yet. Al- 
thea has been a little difficult. But 
she'll come around—under pressure 
from Elise.” She followed, with her 
eyes, Althea, who was floating down 
the room with Marvin. The women 
were carrying gilt wands with lilies tied 
at the top of them, and broad, scarlet 
ribbons crossed the men’s coats. “Well, 


“Noth- 


what do you think of it? Thoroughly 
suitable, eh?” 

“No, I don’t,” he cried, “and you 
can't expect me to. Oh, he’s all right. 
I’m insinuating nothing about him,” he 
added hastily. “‘He can give her the 
kingdoms of the world with his heart 
thrown in, and I’’—his voice dropped 
—‘have only my heart.” 

“Fiddlesticks and sentimentality!” 
she said coolly. “He offers her a richly 
variegated and sumptuous monotony. 
Nothing more.” 

“Don’t you approve then?” he cried 
eagerly. 

“When all the world says 
suitable? Oh, yes, I approve,” 
ferently. 

Jerry could no longer restrain the 
tide. 

“But,” 
immense 


it’s so 
indif- 


he cried, turning to her, an 
desolation in his gaze, “I 
know that she cared. There was a look 
in her eyes, a tone in her voice I 
know that she did. My heart would 
have outweighed what he offers, but,” 
bitterly, “the scales on which she 
placed them both had been adjusted by 
tradition, education, and her mother.” 

The old lady laughed outright. 

“You're cleverer than I thought—to 
see that. Look here, Jerry! They say 
you’re doing well.” 

“T am,” he answered. “I always 
meant to get along. I like it—the whole 
thing, you know. I wouldn’t be con- 
tent not to be in the stir of things.” 

She nodded comprehendingly. 

The cotillion was over, and they saw 
Althea hastening toward them, looking 
up anxiously, as if to make sure they 
were there. Her gown was white, 
trimmed with crystals, and when she 
moved they tinkled like faint, fairy 
bells. She was a splendid, blooming, 
vigorous young woman, lissome from 
outdoor life and sports. But she 
seemed a little nervous as she paused 
beside them, and the smile with which 
she greeted Creighton was. slightly 
tremulous. 

“Godmother,” she said, “supper is to 
be served now, and I’ve told one of the 
footmen to stand guard over a table 
hidden away behind some rose trees 
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and palms. If we slip out along the 
gallery here, no one will ever see us. 
I’ve run away shamelessly, but, god- 
mother’—the voice of youth broke in 
passionate pleading—"I want just this 
one evening.” 

She looked past her godmother into 
Creighton’s eyes for one long moment. 

“Why not?” said old Mrs. Martin 
cheerfully. “Give me your arm, Jerry. 
Come along, child. There’s nothing 
like a wicked conspiracy to make one 
feel young.” 

With something the air of invaders 
fearing an ambush, they made their 
way to the little nook Althea had desig- 
nated. 

“Tt really is going very well, isn’t it?” 
she said, after they had sat down and 
were being served to food and drink. 

“I’m not so sure,” said the god- 
mother, her eyes twinkling  bluely. 
“And don’t think it necessary to enter- 
tain me with commonplaces, Althea; 
I'll undertake the conversation. This 
game paté is excellent, also the cham- 
pagne.” She took a tiny sip, and 
cocked her head sidewise like an im- 
pudent bird. “Thank goodness, I’ve 
kept my digestion, even if I have lost 
a lot of rubbishy illusions!’ She set 
down her glass, and pushed it a little 
away from her. “Do you children 
know the reason I came here to-night ?” 
Then impressively, without waiting 
their answers: “To find out if there 
was anything worth while in you two.” 

Althea started, and looked up bewil- 
dered at Creighton. 

“T don’t know whether she expects 
me to laugh or look serious. I never 
do.” 

“Since you are not sure which,” Mrs. 
Martin answered tartly, “either would 
offend me. But now, with the pleasant 
sense that I’m going to enjoy this ex- 
cellent supper and feel no worse to- 
morrow, I'll get to the business before 
me. ‘Althea”—she turned her cold, 
twinkling eyes upon the girl—“‘what 
are you living for, anyway?” 

“Why—why,” with a little embar- 
rassed laugh, “to have a good time out 
of life, I suppose; to get the best that’s 


going. 
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“Hm-m!” The old lady shrugged 
her shoulders, and twisted her mouth. 
“Go ahead, then. But it isn’t prac- 


tical. It’s a rotten theory. I’m not 
speaking sentimentally,’ to Creighton. 
“I’ve my sentiments, I suppose. AIl- 


thea’s one of them. But l|’m too old 
to sentimentalize. I’ve lived too much, 
you know. But, you see,” still speak- 
ing to Jerry, “I’m anxious that she 
shouldn't make a mess of it—life, I 
mean. I want her—in fact, I'd advise 
you both to live it with some satisfac- 
tion to yourselves.” 

“Why, godmother !” 
little, light, astonished laugh. 
preaching. Fancy! You!” 

“Not I!” The characteristic mouth, 
up at one corner, down at the other, 
grew grim. “I’m past that. Affection 
forces me to hard common sense. Most 
of the trouble in this world comes be- 
cause people won't think. Now, all | 
want you two to do for the next half 
hour is to forget your picturesque re- 
nunciation of each other. Forget to 
enjoy your emotions, and try to think. 

“Althea, I ask you to remember what 
you have behind you. Forefathers who 
got their living by the hardest physical 
toil. The work of one generation has 
brought all the ease and luxury, you 
know. Look at your father. Oh, he’s 
a very agreeable, mild, quiet gentleman, 
I admit, whose most profound interest 
lies in pedigreed poultry. But that’s 
not the way the world looks at him. It 
sees in him a man who drove his hands 
and his brain to the limit of their ca- 
pacity, and so evolved a higher ca- 
pacity ; who has schemed, and planned, 
and struggled, and fought, sometimes 
in what seemed the last ditch, and with 
his back to the wall. 

“Look, too, at your mother, one of 
the famous hostesses, not born to all 
this, as you were, Althea. She’s strug- 
gled and schemed for her successes, as 
your father has for his. ‘Well, what 
of it?’ you say. This!” She tapped 
the girl’s white arm with her sapphire- 
incrusted fingers. “You’ve got the 
birthright of all that restless, destruc- 
tive, constructive energy. Now, what 
are you going to do with it?” 


Althea gave a 
“You're 
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“I—you talk so strangely to-night, 
godmother. I am not exactly an idle 
~ : 
person.” Althea, who had not entirely 
recovered from her bewilderment, 
spoke rather defensively. 


Mrs. Peter Martin threw up her 
small hands, palms outward. 
“Amusements, sports, squab ath- 


letics! That’s only a makeshift outlet 
for the energies of a fine, healthy 
young woman.” 

*“Well—what else is there to do?” 
Althea’s gaze was upon the tablecloth, 
her voice was low. 

Scorn blazed in the unfaded eyes. 

“Do you know’-—the old woman 
pounded upon the table with her little 
fist—‘that you are beginning life in one 
of the greatest periods of the world’s 
history—a vast, constructive period? 
How are you going to face it, you two? 
Talk it out, discuss it!” 

“T don’t know how I’m going to face 
it without Althea.” Jerry had drawn 
heavily upon his courage; his deep, 
young voice had a tremble in it; his 
dark skin had flushed crimson at thus 
baring his heart. ‘*Do my work, I sup- 
pose. But how is a man to do his work 
when he feels cheated of what's his? 
What,” with a daring glance at Althea, 
“by every law of life and nature should 
be his? He’s maimed.” 

“Then why don’t you take what's 
yours, if you are so sure that it is?” 
The godmother’s voice flicked hke a 
whip on a raw spot. 

“Godmother!” Althea’s eyes stormed, 
reproached her; color rose to the girl's 
face in waves; tears glittered on her 
lashes, but behind them was a _ wild, 
dazzled hope. 

“Think of what she is accustomed to 
—the things she has grown to think of 
as necessities. What have I to give?” 
Jerry’s voice followed Althea’s. 

“Drop the mock humility.” © Her 
cold, tinkling, faintly cracked laughter 
was insulting. But with her next words 


she was all ardor and _ earnestness 
again. “Respect what you have to give. 


The unexpected—the greatest gift of 
all—the struggle, the ups and downs, 
contrasts, companionship, understand- 


ing, love. Every one of them means 
life. There it is, Althea. Have you no 
spirit of adventure in your blood, no 
willingness to take the hazards of the 
game? No desire to use your hands 
and brain, and make yourself an effi- 
cient instrument?” 

“She frightens me,” Althea whis- 
pered across the table childishly to Jer- 
ry. “She’s like a knife blade.” 

“Tempered steel, my dear,” said the 
old lady complacently, “‘with every fac- 
ulty I’ve got in use, and still in train- 


ing. Oh!” she cried suddenly, vehe- 
mently. “You two are stupider than 


the insects, the birds. They build, build, 
construct eternally. There is no joy or 
beauty in any other life. There! I'm 
through. I'll bother my head no more 
about you. There’s your father, isn’t 
it, child? If I'm to build enough bodily 
tissue to carry me through to-morrow, 
I'd better get home and to bed now. 
Hiram! Hiram! See me to my motor 
car, will you? Good night, children!” 

She nodded carelessly, and moved 
away. 

The two young people had risen, and 
now their eyes followed the old woman 
in her progress. A mutual fear and 
shyness of each other embarrassed 
them. The room was deserted, disor- 
dered. A chill and pallid light fell 
through the windows. 

“Why—it’s morning,” 
involuntarily. The light 
ing, faintly rosy, delicately golden. In 
the bare, black boughs of the trees, 
some waking sparrows twittered. 

“Althea,” whispered Creighton 
brokenly, “could we build together, live 
as fearlessly as the birds in the trees, 
grow as high as a perfect companion- 
ship 7” 

A breeze from the heart of dawn 
blew softly through the empty room. 
It loosened the petals of the roses on 
the tree, and drifted their crimson glory 
over the tablecloth. Althea looked up; 
the dream that lay deep, suppressed in 
her eyes, revealed itself exultantly. He 
stretched out his arms, and her heart 
beat against his. 

“Tet us go out,” she cried, “and build 
cities and worlds in a home—together.” 


cried Althea 
was spread- 
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ZRS. MORRIS sat at her dress- 
ing table examining, with the 
aid of a small mirror she 
held in her hand, what she 
believed might be called a 
double chin by an enemy. Behind her, 
waiting to hook up her gown, stood a 
girl, whose slim smallness was perhaps 
brought into more prominent relief by 
its.contrast with the effulgent outlines 
of the older woman. 

There were other contrasts that Mrs. 
Morris privately considered excellent 
for the appreciation of her own ef- 
fectiveness by that casual onlooker 
whose turned head proves that we are 
still interesting. Leila Jeffreys wore 
her hair simply parted and coiled; and 





it was hair in no way different from 
that of a hundred other women. It 
curled when heated by an iron, and 
Leila had no time to curl it. Mrs. 


Morris’ hair was a carefully tinted corn 
color. It had always been blond; but 
lately it had become a real gold, and it 
was marcelled with the same care that 
produced its color; and many puffs 
had been added to it. When properly 
coiffed, its owner found she could not 
comfortably lean back her head; but 
she did not often want to. Sargent 
had once said that the poise of her head 
Was magnificent; and she had never 
ceased to cultivate this poise. 

Leila had no poise to speak of. In- 
deed, she had begun to carry herself 
abominably. She sagged over, round- 











she sat down; and 


shouldered, when 
even Doctor Gardiner said it made him 
feel tired himself to see her standing. 
And since she had come to the city 


her color had quite gone. Mrs. Morris 
looked at the very creditable blending 
of pink and white in her own face, and 
then back at Leila, whose fingers, as she 
held the dress she was waiting to put 
on the other woman, twitched uncon- 
sciously. 

“It is strange, Leila,” she said, “that 
you, a girl of twenty, cannot keep your 
color, when I, who am fully fifteen 
years older, have a skin that seems to 
improve with the years.” 

The girl made no answer, other than 
to lean almost unconsciously against the 


bedpost as she realized that the dre 
he held was not to be put on f some 
minutes. 

“Do stand straighter, Leila. You 


slop over so. When you came to New 
York, you walked better and had more 
color. I suppose it was country color, 
though you surely have had plenty of 
opportunity to get outdoors here, and 
you do not work half so hard as you 
did teaching. I thought the time I took 
you to the Cressler Jeffreys you would 
get tanned and rosy, but you didn’t at 
all. You are certainly disappointing. 
Did you dismiss the cook?” 

“Yes, Cousin Serena.” 

“Even if I leave you here while I am 
in the Adirondacks, you will need only 
one maid. Though, really, I have half 
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a notion to take you with me. It looks 
better; and I am afraid there will be 
nobody I know at the hotel so late in 
the season. It looks so footless to just 
sit around. Besides, somebody has to 
hook my gowns and pack my trunk.” 

She indicated that she was ready for 
the dress; and the girl slipped it care- 
fully over the puffed hair and hooked 
it with deft fingers. A slight flush of 
fatigue touched her cheeks a moment, 
and then left them wan. 

“But, then,” Mrs. Morris continued, 
“you might get ill up there, and that 
would be a nuisance. You looked so 
strong when I first invited you here. I 
can’t think what has come over you.” 

The girl turned away to hang up the 
dressing gown Mrs. Morris had let drop 
down to the floor. Mrs. Morris looked 
at herself in the long mirror between 
the windows. 

“Do you think I am getting fat, 
Leila ?”’ 

“That gown is a little hard to hook, 
Cousin Serena.” 

“It would be fatal at my age. I 
would immediately begin to look forty- 
five; but I can never walk five miles a 
day !” 

“Doctor Gardiner said that people 
who could not walk five squares at 
home were able to walk in the Adiron- 
dacks for hours at a time.” 

“He is a smart man, that Gardiner. 
ook how he cured Grace Denning. He 
nade her over new, and then found her 

husband.” 

Leila brought a street hat to the 
dressing table, and waited for it to be 
put on. 

“Did I give you the list of the shop- 
ping I want done?” Mrs. Morris asked, 
placing the hat carefully on her blond 
curls, 

“Yes, Cousin Serena.” 

“Well, remember, I shall hold you 
accountable for getting the things at the 
most reasonable price. I shall be using 
the carriage. You had better take the 
subway. Be home at five. Good-by.” 


About four o’clock, having executed 
the last of the errands Mrs. Morris’ 
sudden trip to Saranac necessitated, 
6 
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Leila Jeffreys came out of a Fifth 
Avenue shop, and stood at the door a 
moment, wondering if she could pos- 
sibly walk the several squares between 
her and the subway. And as she stood 
there, a taxicab came up to the curb, 
and Gardiner sprang out. 

He stood a moment looking at the 
drooping figure of the girl, and a hot 
wrath rose within him; the wrath of a 
physician over vitality recklessly wasted 
and approaching the time when the 
waste would be beyond repair; the 
wrath of a man who sees a burden 
thrust from shoulders well able to care 
for it onto shoulders that cannot up- 
hold it. 

“Where are you going, Miss Jef- 
freys?” he asked. 

“I was considering the nearest way 
home,” she said, her shy eyes respond- 
ing quickly to the gentle tones of his 
voice. 

“Home is a bit far off for any one 
who looks as tired as you do,” said 
Gardiner. ‘Delmonico’s is but a square 
away, and quiet. There is a cup of tea 
waiting for you there, and I need a bit 
of relaxation after a hard office session. 
Will you come with me?” 

“T should so like to,” she hesitated; 
“but Cousin Serena told me to be home 
at five.” 


“Just for once let Cousin Serena 
wait.” 

“Oh, I cannot!” 

“Cannot! Does she employ you?” 


“No—no; not exactly that.” 

“Well, I will take you back to Cousin 
Serena, and make all proper excuses to 
her. I have been waiting to have just 
this talk with you alone; a talk I never 
seem to have a chance for at your 
home.” 

He did not wait for her to decide, but 
took her by the elbdw and put her into 
the cab, with a “Delmonico’s” to the 
chauffeur. 

“T wish,” he said, as he watched the 
tired lines of her face soften under 
his genial companionship, “you would 
promise me to take tea every day at 
five.” 

She poured his second cup, the color 
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stealing into her face as the warm and 
fragrant tea began to have its effect. 

“How could 1?” she said simply. 

“Does not Mrs. Morris have tea?” 

“If there are guests she does. But 
then I am too busy preparing and serv- 
ing it to drink it.” 

“One of the best things for fatigue is 
food. There are only two or three 
other things for it. One, of course, is 
rest, another is change. Nowadays, 
when we have an exhausted patient who 
is also a bit high strung, if we cannot 
send them any place else, we send them 
to some near-by city, just so that all 
their surroundings may be different. 
Do you know, Miss Jeffreys, that if you 
do not soon change your surroundings, 
you will never be able to repair the 
nerve exhaustion that is overtaking 
you.” 

“It is not as bad as that, is it? I am 
just stupidly tired over nothing at all.” 

“You are not acknowledging evén to 
yourself what you are enduring. It is 
all right not to dwell on things one 
cannot alter, but nothing is accom- 
plished by refusing to see facts. Is 
there not some way in which you can 
absolutely alter your present way of 
living ?”’ 

“How can I, Doctor Gardiner? 
no longer strong enough to teach. 
sides, my position has been filled.” 

“You are an admirable housekeeper. 
Such ability ought to bring you a good 
income and stated hours of rest and 
recreation.” 

“It might a year or two ago; but at 
present my strength is too uncertain.” 

Gardiner might almost have been 
said to scowl. He was thinking how 
well she would be able to conduct a 
home of her own, and what a pity it 
was that she did not have one. 

“Can you not assume a distinct posi- 
tion with your cdusin, with definite 
hours, after which your time will be 
your own, and with a definite salary 
that you can save for vacation pur- 
poses ?” 

“T could not even suggest such a 
thing,” said the girl; and the sudden 
panic in her face convinced the doctor 
that she spoke the truth. 


[am 
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“You see, I am her cousin, and 

Gardiner interrupted. 

“Have you ever had any of the fun 
young girls have? Do you ever go to 
the theater or to little dinner parties at 
the restaurants, where you can watch 
other women than those who are in the 
somewhat exclusive circle your cousin 
prefers?” 

“No. 
kind of thing. 
clothes for it.” 

Gardiner meditated. 

“This is what I am going to do,” he 
said at length. “As it is a prescription, 
and you are to take it whether you like 
it or not, I shall not even ask your pref- 
erences. Mrs. Carleton Thorne has as 
her guest young Langdon’s sister from 
the South. She has seen everything in 
New York that a visitor generally sees 
except an Italian restaurant, and I am 
giving her a little dinner at one of them 
to-night. You can go just as you are; 
and I am sure you will enjoy Miss 
Langdon. She is on her way to Lake 
acid Club to join her brother. Did 
you know he was there working over 
some trees between Lake Placid and 
Saranac? I will telephone Mrs. Morris 
myself, and then take you over to Mrs. 
Thorne’s, for we are going to dinner 
early, so that if we want to we can go 
to the theater afterward. I will take 
you home after the theater, and assure 
your cousin that it was a prescription 
that I required you fo take.” 
face had crept a pleas- 
remold it. Che 
Gardiner 


She would not approve of that 
Besides—I—1 haven't 


Into the girl's 
ure that seemed to 
change was almost startling 
watched it closely, with that look that 
saw without seeming to. Then he 
smiled at her, acting swiftly before the 
reaction of her second thought should 
overtake her. 

“If you will pardon me just a mo- 
ment, I will get Mrs. Morris on the 
phone. It is now after five, and she 
will, perhaps, be home.” 

He left her alone at the tea 
before she could reply. 

Mrs. Morris hung up the receiver 
with blank dismay. As her housegirl 
unhooked her gown with clumsy fin- 
gers and put her into a dinner gown, 


table 











whose hooks caught on her puffs, the 
dismay changed to wrath. Leila cer- 
tainly had no right to run off in this 
astounding way and leave her to the 
stupidity of a maid, who didn’t know 
a hook from a croquet mallet. 

“That settles that,” said Mrs. Morris 
angrily. “I shall take Leila with me to 
Saranac.” 


Leila, meantime, was finding how 
greatly the thing one really enjoys rests 
harassed nerves and remakes tired 
tissues. 

For three hours, Leila Jeffreys heard 
only gentle voices. Kindness sur- 
rounded her, consideration followed 
her. Seated next to her at the dinner 
table, Doctor Gardiner told her who 
some of the people about her were. She 
watched them drinking the wine that 
the doctor called red ink, eating the 
spaghetti, and breaking into song when 
the music sounded a familiar air. Pres- 
ently she was laughing gayly. Miss 
Langdon leaned across the table to 
speak to her. 

“Are you the Miss Jeffreys that my 
brother Maurice wrote us so much 
about ?” 

“T knew your brother last year,” said 
Leila shyly; “but I have heard nothing 
of him for a long time.” 

“T will see him day after to-morrow, 
and tell him that I dined with you,” said 
Miss Langdon. 

“Tell him also,” said Doctor Gardi- 
ner, “that Miss Jeffreys may come to 
Saranac next week with her cousin.” 

“T hope you will,” said Miss Lang- 
don. “We shall surely watch for you. 
It will keep Maurice busy calling up by 
telephone every day.” 

A warm flush stole over Leila’s face. 


The archdeacon believed that the 
world about him had changed with this 
new work in the mountains that Mrs. 
Carson had set him to do. It never 
occurred to him that he himself was 
changing. There were times when he 
almost forgot himself in the things he 
heard and saw; and other times when 
he found speech, that had always come 
so readily to him, desert him entirely. 
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There was literally nothing to be said 
when he arrived just in time to keep a 
man from ending it all by sleep instead 
of slow starvation. Nor yet were there 
words of comfort for a mother whose 
penniless daughter, promised longer life 
if she could secure a few years’ rest 
in the mountains, went with the wealthy 
young man who was also curing himself 
to his Arizona ranch. 

The archdeacon had handled church- 
charity work all his life. Missions 
were his business; but most of the diffi- 
culties he had confronted had yielded 
to the ready giving he was able to in- 
spire by his manner of appeal and his 
personality. The easy relief that he 
had usually been able to afford had, for 
years, given him that feeling of power 
that is one of life’s few perfect things. 

But the scenes among which he now 
moved made him feel his utter inepti- 
tude until pain overtook him. Pain is 
the swiftest of all character changers. 
For the first time in his life, the arch- 
deacon actually suffered because of 
others’ sorrow. He became harassed 
over the misery of it. 

From some great place, hitherto un- 
known to him, there came a great desire 
to help, to succor, to save, at no matter 
what cost. A desire to arrest these 
frightful tragedies by the very gift of 
life itself, if need be. This was no 
longer work that Mrs. Carson, in her 
curious way, had asked him to help do, 
and that he did because of her charm 
and beauty. It was a personal need, a 
way from which he could never turn, 
trod of old by the great Healer—a 
man’s work for which he had many new 
needs of strength, and of character, and 
of insight. 

Into the midst of scenes like this 
came Mrs. Morris and Leila Jeffreys. 
Mrs. Morris volubly protested her an- 
noyance to the girl, as, muffled from the 
sharp chill of the mountain air, she 
rocked to and fro on the hotel piazza 
and looked about her with a growing 
distaste. 

Leila’s eyes were on the gray-blue 
mountains, hooded with lace cloud 
caps; on the lake, glittering almost at 
her feet; on the exquisite small islands 
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that jeweled the blue water with green 
and gray. She took in the sharp, tonic 
air gratefully, and thought of young 
Langdon, whose days were spent among 
these things, and wondered for the hun- 
dredth time, with the same dull distress, 
what it was that had interrupted their 
friendship. 


Then suddenly she beheld Mrs. 
Morris rise from her chair with the 
fretfulness gone from her face. With 


a softness of tone she could scarcely 
credit, Leila heard Mrs. Morris greet a 
man who had come round the corner 
of the porch, evidently not expecting to 
find it occupied. 

He was tall and imposing; and, for 
all his seeming hurry, he stood quite 
still, staring at Mrs. Morris in what 
seemed to Leila to be sheer dismay. 

“How do you do?” he finally man- 
aged to say. “How on earth did you 
get here?” 

“My doctor 
Morris. 

“But are you ill? You look well.” 

“No, not exactly ill. I just needed 
more exercise. I have had too much 
responsibility lately, due to my cousin's 
illness—my cousin, Leila Jeffreys, arch- 
deacon.” 

The archdeacon gravely saluted the 
girl. 

Mrs. Morris continued : 

“And my nerves were a little off. So 
Doctor Gardiner thought I had better 
try the advantages of Adirondack cli- 
hotel 


sent me,” said Mrs. 


mate. This is the only open at 

this time of the year, so we came here.” 
“Quite so,” said the archdeacon. 
“But you,” said Mrs. Morris; “are 


you staying here?” 
“[ntermittently. 
deal on my work.” 
Mrs. Morris’ face perceptibly chilled. 
“Tt certainly is nothing short of crim- 
inal, archdeacon, that a man of your 
ability should be shut up here in this 
half-sick place, hiding your light under 
a bushel.” 
A year the archdeacon would 
. have explained his work and his mo- 
tives. Explanations came easily to him; 
and he used to call them a 
f his equipment as a 


I go about a good 


ago, 


necessary 
teacher. 


part ot! 
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But the new habits he was creating in 
his new life were giving him new per- 
ceptions. He suddenly found himself 
feeling how useless it would be to try 
to make the woman before him under- 
stand such things as need, and despair, 
and desolation. When one grows, either 
mentally or morally, it is seldom toward 
those who believe they have attained all 
necessary growth. 

Finding the archdeacon was not go- 
ing to discuss his present work, Mrs. 
Morris dismissed Leila to unpack the 
trunks. Then she put a direct question 
to the silent man. 

“What are you doing now?” 

“This morning? I am going down 
the lake to call on a man who is said 
to be camping out on one of the small 
islands about a mile from here.” 

Mrs. Morris looked out at the lake 
for the first time. 

“I thought these islands belonged to 
the government, and could not be used 
for anything but decorative purposes.” 

“You are right, but they may be used 
as camping places for short periods. 
This man moves from one island to the 
other, or I would have found him be- 
fore. I think he lives largely off of the 
fish he catches; and I know he is en- 
tirely too ill to go about alone.” 

Mrs. Morris was not interested in the 
man who was ill. 

“How do you go?” she said. 

“In my motor boat.” 

“Your motor boat! 
motor boat ?” 


Do you run a 


“IT try to. It doesn’t always run. But 
I am learning.” 

Mrs. Morris looked at him in sur- 
prise. 


“Well, of all things!’ she said. 

Then a new thought struck her. 

“T should like to see you do it,” she 
announced, 

The archdeacon perceptibly stiffened. 
Nevertheless, his old-time courtesy re- 
sponded almost subconsciously. 

“T shall be glad to take you and Miss 


Jeffreys in the boat some day. I am 
sorry I cannot do so this morning.” 
Mrs. Morris declined to leave the 


time of this invitation vague. 




















“How would to-morrow do?” she 
said. 

The archdeacon hesitated. 

“T cannot imagine you working over 
a motor boat,” said Mrs. Morris, “even 
on account of sick people.” 

“T will do my best,” said the arch- 
deacon, “to assist your imagination by 
fact. At what time do you wish to go 
to-morrow ?” 

“Will three o’clock suit you, arch- 
deacon ?” 

“I think I can go at three.” 

“Very well, archdeacon. We shall be 
waiting for you down at the boathouse 
—is that a boathouse on the shore ?—at 
three o'clock.” 

When he had gone, Mrs. Morris fell 
into angry thought. 

“It is a shame, an outrageous shame, 
for a man like that to be wasted in a 
country place! I shall make it my per- 
sonal mission, while I am here, to wean 
him away from this work. If only 
women could be as outspoken in the 
expression of their wishes as men 
can.” 

Here was a man who, with the proper 
inspiration, might reach the high places 
of the Episcopacy. All he needed was 
a little influence, and perhaps a wife 
clever at church work, with plenty of 
money and an established social posi- 
tion. And here was she, the one wom- 
an in the world who thoroughly under- 
stood both the man himself and the 
peculiar requirements of his situation, 
and unable to say a word! It was not 
right. 

Pondering this, there eventually came 
to Mrs. Morris’ aid the inherited in- 
stincts of many grandmothers and 
great-grandmothers, whose solving of 
the peculiar problem confronting her 
had once been their only chance of sur- 
vival. If a man to whom duty was a 
clear call felt it his duty to marry a 
woman, he would surely marry her. It 
was manifestly her business to make 
the call of duty a clear one to the arch- 
deacon. 


Leila finished unpacking the largest 
of Mrs. Morris’ trunks with the new 
vigor that the mountain air had given 
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her, a little dimmed by the ceaseless 
bending over and going to and fro that 
unpacking necessitates. As she stood 
for a moment wondering what to do 
with a large hat laden with feathers, 
the sharp call of the telephone bell 
startled her. She laid the hat on the 
bed and took off the receiver. 

“Miss Jeffreys?” came questioningly 
over the line. 

“Yes.” The tones of the voice she 
heard struck her into sudden panic. 


“This is Maurice Langdon. I am 
telephoning you from Lake Placid. 
Welcome to our city.” 

“Thank you.” The girl’s voice 
shook. 


“Is your cousin there?” 

“Not just now. Do 
speak to her?” 

“I do not. I am disobeying her ex- 
press injunction in calling you by tele- 
phone.” 

“T do not understand.” 

“T have sometimes wondered if you 
did.” ; 

“My cousin told you not to call me 
by telephone—ever ?” 

“Yes. She told me other things also 
that, until this moment, I supposed you 
concurred in.” 

“T—I knew—nothing about it. I— 
have been wondering why you—why 
we ” She gave it up in dismay. 

“Ts this true, Leila?” 

“Yes, yes, indeed. I have been won- 
dering a long time.” 

“No longer than I, I am coming to 
see you at once.” 
*But—Cousin 

busy —I——” 

“Leila, do you mean to tell me you 
have been expecting to hear from me 
all these months ?” 

A little touch of pride crept into 
Leila’s voice. 

“T don’t think I expected anything in 
particular. I merely wondered why 
you should go away for so long a time 
without letting me know you were go- 
ing or telling me where you were. It 
hardly seemed friendly.” 

“Something is pretty crooked here.” 
The man’s voice was grave. “It is not 
a thing to be straightened by telephone, 


you wish to 
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and it is very important to me. So far 
as I can gather, Mrs. Morris issued or- 
ders to me that she allowed me to think 
were from you. When may I see you?” 

The girl’s voice trembled at the tele- 
phone. 

“Oh—oh, I—do not know.” 

The man’s voice grew suddenly ten- 
der, as if he could see, even over the 
intervening miles, her shy timidity. 

“Well, I know,” he said. “I am com- 
ing to see you this afternoon, Leila. I 
have waited too long to be kept waiting 
another hour.” 

*T—I have to unpack trunks all day.” 

“Then I will come to-morrow after- 
noon, cousin or no cousin. And we will 
talk this thing over—straight. May I 
come ?” 

“Yes,” she said faintly. 

“Very well. I will be there. You 
cannot reach me, meantime, to break off 
the arrangement, for I shall be out in 
the Carson woods all to-morrow morn- 


ing. But at three-thirty I shall be at 
your hotel. Good-by, Leila.” 
The click of a hung-up receiver 


sounded in Leila’s ear. She sat down 
in the nearest chair and gazed blankly 
ahead of her, while a slow color began 
to mount excitedly into her face. She 
was still sitting there when Mrs. Morris 
came in. 

“Is everything unpacked?” said Mrs. 
Morris. 

“Not quite, Cousin Serena.” 

“What on earth are you sitting there 
doing nothing for, then?” 

The girl rose. For one moment she 
hesitated over demanding an explana- 
tion. She even wondered what would 
happen if she insisted on having the 
next afternoon to herself to talk with 
this man whose friendship meant 
enough to her to make any pains she 
took over its renewal worth while. But, 
after a look in the annoyed face be- 
fore her, Leila’s unused courage ebbed. 
She went quietly on with her unpack- 
ing. Perhaps, after all, she might let 
the thing alone until the young man 
himself arrived. He probably would 
be able to announce himself effectively 
enough, 

Meantime, Mrs. Morris was casting 
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about in her own mind just how she 
might employ Leila on the following 
afternoon. For she had no intention 
of sharing the archdeacon with Leila, 
which she very surely would have to do 
if Leila were around. 

Employment for Leila finally evolved 
into a trip into the village. At the 
termination of luncheon, next day, Mrs. 
Morris said: 

“T am obliged to have some whitening 
for my canvas shoes. I want you, 
Leila, to take the two o’clock bus; drive 
into the village; get me the whitening, 
and then walk back. The walk will he 
good for you.” 

Leila made a rapid calculation. If 
she could persuade the bus driver to 
wait while she did her errand, and then 
ride back, she would reach the hotel in 
time for her caller. She would have 
liked to have time to dress for him, but 
that was beyond hope. 

“If you do not find me here,” Mrs. 
Morris continued, “do not be surprised. 
I may take a walk myself this after- 
noon, or a drive, or a row, or some- 
thing.” 

Leila turned away to hide the hope 
that sprang into her face. 

Breathless and worried, but for the 
first time in many days not tired, Leila 
reached the hotel veranda at twenty 
minutes after three to find that Mrs. 
Morris was not there, nor yet in her 
room. With fingers trembling with 
excitement, Leila slipped off the dark 
suit and the heavy shoes that had been 
provided for her for mountain walk- 
ing. Then she put on the only white 
gown she owned, and slipped her little 
feet into white shoes. 

As she did so, the sound of horses’ 
hoofs beat on the road that climbed the 
hill to the hotel; and from the window 
Leila saw a bronzed young man, whose 
handling of his horse was a beautiful 
thing to see, swing off the saddle and 
send eager eyes about the veranda. 

The girl gave her flushed face a fleet- 
ing glance in the glass; and, with a 
voiceless prayer that Cousin Serena had 
walked far, she ran down the stairs to 
the porch. 

For a, few seconds she stood looking 
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after Langdon as he moved ahead of 
her, down the veranda, searching for 
her. Then she went after him with a 
quick little run. 

He had turned the corner of the 
veranda to the shady side, that was 
quite deserted at this time of the after- 
noon, before Leila caught up with him. 
At the sound of her swiftly following 
feet and quickened breath he turned 
about suddenly. There was one instant 
of utter silence, while his very blue eyes 
looked at the flushed face and breath- 
less, parted lips at his side. 

Then Maurice Langdon’s arms went 
out and gathered the little white fig- 
ure up. For a moment, he held her 
quietly, and then very gravely he kissed 
the small, shy face; first on its lowered 
eyelids; then on the soft neck, and then 
at last on the mouth. And as the girl’s 
trembling seemed in no way to yield to 
the kisses, but rather to increase, he 
said no word, but just held her in a 
close, strong clasp. 

When she had grown still, he spoke 
to her. 

“You are not going to run away 
from me again. Never again, Leila!” 

“IT never ran away, Maurice. I just 
stayed behind, wondering and waiting 
and worrying. And you sent me no 
word of any sort. I—I thought—you 
—had—that you no longer cared.” 





“Cared !” His voice deepened. 
“Cared! Why, you small bit of girl, I 
cared about nothing else! It just 


seemed to upset everything in the world 
for me the night Mrs. Morris told me 
you did not want me to come any 
more.” 

The girl’s slight figure stiffened, and 
she drew away. 

“Did she—tell you that?” 

“That—and more.” 

“And you—you believed it?” 

“What else could I do?” 

“Do! Why you are a grown man, 
not a boy! Do! You could have asked 
me about it! Even I would not have 
taken anybody else’s word, in all the 
world, for a thing like that.” 

There were tears in her voice and 
on her long lashes. The man leaned 
down and took her hands. 





“Dear,” he said, “I did try to speak 
to you about it. I called a half dozen 
times to see you, but you were not to 
be seen. Then I began calling you on 
the telephone, day after day, with al- 
ways the same reply; that you could not 
come to the phone. It is no wonder 
that I finally translated it would not in- 
stead of could not. Then I got angry. 
It did not seem to me you were treating 
me fairly. If there was any reason why 
you did not want to see me again, it 
seemed to me you should have told me 
yourself, and not have left me to dis- 
missal by somebody else. It never oc- 
curred to me that it was entirely Mrs. 
Morris’ arrangement. Until you denied 
it over the telephone yesterday, I sup- 
posed it was something you wanted but 
had not the courage to put through. 
Had I had any idea of the real state 
of affairs, I would have had some 
woman call you to the telephone, and 
then spoken to you myself; or I would 
have tried to meet you some place and 
get an understanding of the matter. As 
it was, I always carefully gave my 
name.” 

“You might have written,” said the 
girl, her voice full of the needless un- 
happiness of many heavy weeks. 

“Write a thing like that! I would 
not know how to begin. I am no letter 
writer, and that—oh, I couldn't, Leila! 
And presently I grew too angry to 
write. At first I hoped I would meet 
you, and I went to the places you were 
apt to be found. It seemed such a fool- 
ish thing to want to see a girl and not 
to be able to do it. But it was just at 
that time that you fell ill. I heard it by 
chance. I called your house by tele- 
phone every day to ask how you were. 
Did no one tell you?” 

She shook her head; and the misery 
of those days of helpless waiting lay 
heavily in her eyes. His face became 
very grave. He still held her hands. 

“Then one day Mrs. Morris herself 
answered the telephone. She asked me 
not to telephone any more. She said— 
Leila—she said it annoyed you.” 

The girl gave a little cry. He looked 
at her closely. 

“So I had to call up Gardiner instead, 
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and ask him how you were; and then 
aiter you got better I hoped you would 
write to me or do something; but you 
didn’t, and so finally I went away.” 

“IT did not even know you had gone 
away ; and it did not seem to me I could 
write to you. What was there that I 
could say? I thought—why, how hor- 


rible! How can anybody do such a 
thing? I might never have seen you 
again. What could have been her ob- 
ject ?” 


“The thing probably annoyed her, and 
she did not suppose it was a matter of 
much importance. A few social fibs, 
after the manner of these women who 
want to rid themselves of annoyances 
in the easiest and pleasantest way, prob- 
ably did not seem to her what they seem 
to us.” 

“They were lies, not fibs,” said Leila. 
“Tt was a dreadful thing to do. I do 
not see how I can go on living with her 
—how I can ever speak to her again.” 

The tears could no longer be kept 
back. The man gathered her into his 
arms again as one would a hurt child. 

“Leila,” he said softly, “go upstairs 
and get your hat and come away with 
me. Don't bother with any clothes, if 
they are things Mrs. Morris has given 
you. My sister will lend you anything 
you need, and we will get you more in 
a few days. We will find the arch- 
deacon, and have him marry us this 
afternoon. I don’t know what the law 
in New York is about a license, but I 
will see if I cannot get one at once. Will 
you come?” 

The girl was silent. 
arms around her, and his 
very gentle. 

“T will care for you all your life, 
dear. I think you have never had any- 
body take enough care of you. I will 
make you stay up in these mountains, 
out of doors all winter, doing nothing 
but get well and strong. You shall ride 
horseback with me as I go about on my 
work among the woods and mountains. 
In two months you will not know your- 


He tightened his 


voice was 


self, you will be so well. Will you 
marry me, Leila?” 
“Yes,” she whispered, her face 


pressed against his shoulder. 





“Will you marry me this afternoon?” 

“Yes.” The whisper was | even 
lower. 

He bent over and kissed the back of 
her neck, and smiled at the rosy flush 
that followed his kiss. 

“Now,” he said softly, ‘I will find the 
archdeacon. I know he is here, because 
at two o’clock he was headed for the 
hotel. Leila, sit here, and don’t move 
away until I come back. You can take 
your last look at girlhood. In about an 
hour you will be my wife.” 

He put her gently into a porch chair; 
and, with a step that seemed to make 
the place his own, he moved around the 
corner of the veranda toward the office 
of the hotel. He returned in what 
seemed an incredibly short time. 

“The archdeacon,” he said, “has gone 
down the lake in his boat. The clerk 
says that for a day or twe he has been 
trying to find a sick man who is camp- 
ing out on one of these islands. He 
thinks that is where the archdeacon has 
gone. If we wait for him to return, 
we may have a most unpleasant en- 
counter with Mrs. Morris, so I have 
engaged the hotel boat with the boat- 
man who runs it. It is a much more 
powerful boat than the archdeacon’s ; 
and he has only been gone an hour, 
so perhaps we can overtake him. We 
will take him with us while we go to 
the town clerk’s for a license; then we 
will get my sister—and be married. I 
have telephoned my sister, and I have 
also telephoned to the clerk. Will you 
go, Leila ?”’ 

He held out his hand to her. 

“Yes, I will go,” said Leila softly; 
and there was a look in her face that 
spoke well for the path she was 
choosing. 


An hour earlier that afternoon, Mrs. 
Morris, faultlessly arrayed in the white 
serge she thought appropriate for a boat 
trip, strolled down to the shore of the 
lake, and entered the deserted boat- 
house. 

She found the archdeacon in his boat, 
kneeling before its engine, working at 
it with a wrench, that he occasionally 
changed for an oil can. She stared at 

















him in dismay. She never recalled hav- 
ing seen him before looking—what was 
it—almost boyish? This was what this 
kind of life did to a man; it destroyed 
his dignity. 

Mrs. Morris looked down at her own 
immaculate attire, and then at the boat 
she was expected to ride in, and she 
sighed over the difficulties in the way 
of doing one’s duty. She had come into 
the boathouse on tiptoe. Now she 
walked out onto the dock, and coughed 
twice. The archdeacon raised his head 
and tried to banish the frown from be- 
tween his eyes. 

“Good afternoon.” He rose reluc- 
tantly, for a gasoline engine disposed to 
be troublesome does not inspire a man 
to courtesy. “You are prompt,” he 
concluded. 

He could have wished her to have 
given him another quarter of an hour 
to get his engine into running shape; 
but Mrs. Morris did not notice any lack 
of warmth in his greeting, absorbed as 
she was in the necessity of explaining 
why Miss Jeffreys could not accompany 
her. She made the explanation an elab- 
orate one. 

“Shall we wait for her?” said the 
archdeacon, still intent on gaining time 
to repair his engine. 

“By no means.” Mrs. Morris let a 
little vexation at such stupidity creep 
into her voice. “If we waited, we 
should lose our ride.” 

The archdeacon looked at her a mo- 
ment; then he looked out on the lake, 
and then back at his boat. 

‘My engine is behaving abominably,” 
he said. 

“All motor boats seém to have spells, 
from what I have heard,” said Mrs, 
Morris. “I have also heard that they 
do better running in the water than 


” 
’ 


when one is fooling with them on 
shore.” She smiled sweetly at the arch- 
deacon. “I shall be quite content to 


trust myself to you.” 

As she put one foot over the boat, 
with every intention of entering, the 
archdeacon was constrained to assist 
her. He seated her in the stern, and 


returned to his engine in another at- 
tempt to make it meet the emergency. 
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He turned the wheel, listening to the 
tup—tup—tup that gradually became 
more regular; and presently the little 
boat sped out into the lake. The arch- 
deacon wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead, rose from his knees, and sat 
down. He took a long breath or two, 
and then spoke to his guest, looking 
back over his shoulder. 

“How is the mountain air agreeing 
with you?” he said politely. 

“It seems very chilly to me, and I do 
not like the people here. I shall never 
be used to seeing people about who 
ought to be in sanitariums. I cannot 
see how you can spend your life among 
such scenes. What has become of your 
ambition, archdeacon ?” 

“My ambition ?” 

“Yes. You are the most changed 
man I ever saw. Surely you had every- 
thing you desired in New York; an ex- 
cellent position, with every chante of 
advance, and with everything in your 
favor. Then you suddenly leave it all 
—and for this. It is beyond belief! 
What in the world do you live on? 
Does Mrs. Carson attach you to her 
service with a salary ?” 

The archdeacon’s face flushed an un- 
accustomed red. 

“She does not,” he said. 

“Have you private means of your 
own ?” 

“T have enough for myself in a place 
like this.” 

“Enough for yourself!” Mrs. Morris 

“But you might want to 
You are a handsome man, and 
You ought to 


echoed. 
marry. 
just in the prime of life. 
marry, archdeacon.” 
The archdeacon looked out over the 
water in silence, guiding the boat 
through a narrow strait into a wider 
basin of water, where they seemed to 
be at the end of the world, there was 
such silence. He looked at the carpet 
of brown needles the evergreens spread 
over the rocks of the little islands they 
were passing, and thought of Mrs. Car- 
son’s bronze hair. He looked up at the 
blue mountains in the distant horizon, 
and thought of her eyes, and the way 
they had deepened and sweetened with 
love for another man. He thought of 
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the other man; and the new perceptions 
that had been wakening in him made it 
vividly clear to him why such a woman 
would love such a man, and why she 
would not love a man like himself. 

“T asked you a question, and you did 
not even seem to hear me.” 

Mrs. Morris’ voice interrupted him, 
with a touch of petulance in it. 

“T beg your pardon, what was it you 
asked me?” 

Mrs. Morris looked 
hands clasped in her lap. 

“TI asked you why you did not get 
married ?” 

The archdeacon, entirely at a loss, 
took refuge in two old reasons that 
probably were never real to any real 
man. 

“For one thing, I haven’t time,” he 
said; “and for another, I cannot afford 
as 

Mrs. Morris nodded. She regretted 
that the exigencies of managing a motor 
boat turned the archdeacon’s shoulder 
to her when she wished to watch his 
face. But doing one’s duty was usually 
made difficult. 

“You should marry a woman suffi- 
ciently mature not to need foolish time 
spent on courting her. And a woman 
with money enough of her own not to 
make her a burden to you.” 

There was a moment of expectant 
silence. Mrs. Morris threw all the 
archness she could summon into her 
face. She even smiled softly as the 
archdeacon made a sudden movement. 
Then the smile died away, for the move- 
ment was toward the engine that had 
suddenly changed its tone from tup— 
tup—tup to splutter-tup, splutter-tup. 

What could a woman do with a man 
in a motor boat? Mrs. Morris hoped 
the thing would stop entirely. Good- 
ness knows she was sufficiently handi- 
capped without being interrupted by the 
coughings and splutterings of an idiotic 
little engine. 

The splutter-tup, splutter-tup grew 
more intermittent. There were a few 
scattered sounds, and then the engine, 
apparently in entire sympathy with 
Mrs. Morris, stopped entirely. 


down at her 





The archdeacon went down on his 
knees before it, with no more thought 
of marriage than the engine itself. 
Mrs. Morris watched him go through a 
set of foolish motions with mounting 
wrath. 

“You ought to have a man to run this 
boat,” she said. 

The archdeacon made no answer, for 
at that moment the engine took courage, 
and for the space of two minutes it 
resumed its tup—tup—tup. But the 
archdeacon did not seem satisfied by the 
sound. He looked swiftly about, and 
then headed for the nearest of the little 
islands, a wooded bit of rock that, had 
the archdeacon not known better, would 
have seemed to be a shore line. The 
engine began to cough and _ sputter 
again, but the boat still went forward, 
the archdeacon guiding it toward a 
sandy spot where a possible landing 
might be made. 

About ten yards from the shore, the 
engine stopped again. The boat was 
carried a few yards farther by its own 
momentum, and then it stopped just 
out of reach of the little sandy beach. 

“That,” said Mrs. Morris, “‘is the sil- 
liest little, noisy motor that I ever saw.” 

At the moment, the archdeacon fully 
agreed with her. Yet the boat, though 
a poor thing, was his own, and it did 
not increase the archdeacon’s already 
oppressed amiability to hear it traduced. 

Mrs. Morris saw him once more go 
through the set of motions that had 
produced before. This time, 
however, though he worked harder than 
before, so hard, in fact, that the per- 
spiration began to roll off his forehead 
again, all his work produced only an 
isolated splutter-tup that carried the 
boat another yard nearer the shore, but 
did nothing else. 

“What shall we 
Morris. 

She did not mind the situation, for it 
held possibilities; but she did mind the 
archdeacon sitting with his back to her. 
There was no sense in staring at an en- 
gine that would not work when a lady 
you had asked to go riding sat in the 
other end of your boat. 

“Can’t we get ashore?” 


results 


do?” said Mrs. 


she said. 
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“Maybe you could do more with it 
there. Have you oars?” 

“No, I have not,” said the arch- 
deacon. “But ‘t is shallow here. I will 
get out and puli the boat ashore.” 

“But you will get all wet.” 

“T will take my shoes off.” 

Mrs. Morris saw the archdeacon un- 
lace his canvas shoes and roll his 
trousers to his knees. She Icoked away 
discreetly, and did not look back until 
the archdeacon was in the water. He 
pulled the boat ashore, and held out a 
hand to help her out. 

l‘lushed, angry, and a bit worried, the 

irchdeacon had never looked so youth- 
ful, so unaffected, and so attractive to 
the lady. She put her hand in his, at- 
tempted to step out of the boat, and all 
but fell. He caught her in his arms, 
released her promptly, and took two or 
three steps back into the water to rescue 
the boat she had pushed out when she 
tried to get out of it. 

Mrs. Morris watched him, wondering 
if Providence had not at last rewarded 
her self-sacrifice and provided her with 
that delicate situation where a man’s 
duty to a woman might become plain 
to him without the necessity of showing 
it to him. 

But even with Providence taking a 
hand in the matter, a man with a balky 
motor boat on his hands is apparently 
in no mood for finesse. The arch- 
deacon, having captured the boat, pulled 
it up on the beach; and, with a back- 
ward look at Mrs. Morris, to see that 
she was all right, he returned to his 
engine, and began working with it. 

“I cannot do anything with it,” he 
said at last. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Morris, “what shall 
we do?” 

The archdeacon turned, and looked 
about him. 

“We are on the main channel,” he 
said, “and somebody will be bound to 
come by sooner or later. We will just 
have to watch and call for them to help 
us. It may be some time before any- 
body comes; so late in the season no- 
body is out for pleasure—and—well 
|—]—.. 

The archdeacon paused, smitten with 





the possibilities of the situation. He 
looked at Mrs. Morris in dismay. 

That lady cast modest eyes on thie 
ground, and breathed deeply. 

“Suppose,” she said, in low tones, 
“nobody comes this afternoon. It must 
be nearly four o'clock now,” 

“Oh, somebody will come,” 
archdeacon, 

“What will you do if they don't 
come? And if it gets dark?” 

The archdeacon faced the prospect 
with a moment’s silence. 

“Tt won't,” he said, as one would 
speak to a child. 

“You talk like Joshua,” said Mrs. 
Morris angrily. ‘You cannot stop the 
sun, And we may have to stay here— 
all night!” 

The archdeacon felt his courage ebb. 
It was not so much the predicament into 
which he had led the lady that struck 
him with dismay, for he did not believe 
they would be left on the island for 
long, but the curious accent of her voice 
as she announced the possibility of their 
being held captive together. 

“What will Leila say?’ Mrs. Morris 
continued. “I have been so careful 
about Leila ever since she came to keep 
house for me. I have never let her go 
about with men at all. I have watched 
over her like a mother. I even found 
it necessary to tell one young man that 
he was making her conspicuous—and 
now—well——” 

“But you wanted to come alone with- 
out Miss Jeffreys,” said the archdeacon, 
in deep perplexity. 

“I didn’t want to stay away alone for 
hours; perhaps for days.’ 

The archdeacon looked at his watch. 

“It is not an hour yet,” he said. 

Mrs. Morris’ voice lightened. 

“Well, let us hope we shall be rescued 
soon. If we do not get home until after 
dark, I shall never be able to face the 
hotel people. What can we say 

“Why, they all know me. They know 
this fool boat, too. We won't have to 
say anything.” 

“T did not say where I was going,” 
said Mrs. Morris. “If I do not come 
back by. dinner time, Leila will worry, 
and then she will investigate, and it will 


said the 
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become known that I started out with 
you.” 

She paused. 

The archdeacon looked at her speech- 
lessly; and Mrs. Morris suddenly grew 
angry at such utter lack of resourceful- 
ness. 

“It is enough to ruin any woman’s 
reputation,” she said, with final frank- 
ness. 

A dignity, that had nothing in it of 
the old pompousness that had once be- 
longed to the archdeacon, suddenly en- 
veloped him. 

“No woman's reputation will be im- 
periled anywhere in this part of the 
country by having been delayed in my 
company by a motor that would not 
work,” he said quietly. 

This assurance, that should have been 
comforting to Mrs. Morris, seemed only 
to anger her the more. 

“T should say it would depend on how 
long the woman was delayed,” she said. 

The archdeacon, finding himself un- 
able to answer this, returned to the 
boat, and set to work again on the en- 
gine. Mrs. Morris watched him, and 
considered how, having put the situa- 
tion clearly before him, she might sug- 
gest its cure. It would have to be 
lightly done. 

Presently the archdeacon again gave 
up his task. He stood staring at the 
engine a moment, and then he turned 
toward the lady. He had long ago re- 
sumed his shoes, and what Mrs. Morris 
called his hosiery; but on the knees of 
his trousers were dark spots that spoke 
of his prostrations before his engine. 
Mrs. Morris looked at the spots, and 
said archly: 

“When we get back, I shall say that 
you proposed to me.” 

“T beg pardon,” said the archdeacon. 
There was more than dismay in his 
voice. 

“Your knees look as if you had cer- 
tainly been on them.” 

The archdeacon looked silently at his 
knees. 

“It would said Mrs. 


not matter,” 


Morris sweetly, “how long we had to 
stay here if it were known that we— 
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had—-ah—come to an 
—ah-—-you see——” 

Mrs. Morris paused. She felt there 
were some things she must leave to the 
man. Surely not even duty could de- 
mand that she go any further. 

The new dignity, that somehow 
seemed to envelop the archdeacon even 
in his most undignified moments, now 
lent seriousness to his voice. 

“T think.” he said, “if we are kept 
here too iong we will have to try and 
convey the impression you suggest. I 
should not like, however, to unneces- 
sarily demand such a sacrifice of you. 
Do you mind my leaving you alone 
while I cross over to the other side of 
the island to see if there is any way 
of reaching the mainland? I will return 
in a few minutes.” 

“Please do not stay away long,” said 
Mrs. Morris. 

As the trees hid the man’s tall figure, 
Mrs. Morris smiled to herself, content 
with her finesse. Then she walked down 
to the boat and looked at the engine. 

“T wonder,” she said, “if there is any 
little thing one could do to an engine 
so that it would be sure not to work?” 

She found a cup in the locker; and, 
bending over the water, she filled it sev- 
eral times, and poured the water into all 
the little valves that she could reach. 
Then she stood still, looking at the boat, 
and wondering if the feeling she had 
could, by any chance, be called adven- 
turous. 

“Perhaps that will put it out,” she 
said, and returned to her seat under the 
pine tree. 


understanding 


The archdeacon moved _ swiftly 
through the shrubbery, climbed a little 
hill, circled some higher cliffs, and came 
out on the other side of the island, 
where the lake broadened into the sem- 
blance of a wide river. He had moved 
hastily, as if bent on escape or pursued 
by fear. As the lake once more spread 
out before him, the canopied power 
boat of the hotel rounded one of the 
island’s peninsulas. 

For a moment, the archdeacon’s sense 
of deliverance, both for himself and for 
the distressed lady he had left, was so 














keen that he was held silent by it. Then 
he sent a long call out over the water. 

In the brief time that passed before 
his call seemed to be heard and the boat 
turned toward him, he had a tense feel- 
ing that not only was his whole future 
at stake, but that all the work he had 
recently accomplished, and all that he 
hoped to do of the same kind of work, 
lay trembling in the balance. 

As a man who sat beside a woman 
in the bow of the boat signaled to him, 
the archdeacon gave a long sigh. He 
turned to the shore, almost running. The 
boat reached the shore first, and Lang- 
don sprang out, and came to meet the 
archdeacon, calling back to Leila: 

“IT want to speak to the archdeacon 
a moment-alone ; then we will join you.” 

He grasped the archdeacon by the 
hand. 


“We have been looking for you 
everywhere, Miss Jeffreys and I. We 
want you to marry us.” 

“What!” gasped the archdeacon. 


Surely the world was marriage mad 
to-day. 

“Wait,” said Langdon, “until I tell 
you briefly what our situation is. I 
think I can make you see it as I do.” 

The archdeacon wiped the perspira- 
tion from his forehead. As he listened, 
he recalled the time Mrs. Morris had 
appealed to him to help put an end to 
a growing attachment her brother was 
forming for the girl he afterward mar- 
ried. In those days, such interference 
had not seemed as unpardonable to him 
as it did now, clothed in the terse 
phrases Langdon flung at him. 

“And now,” said Langdon, “I do not 
want Leila to go back to her. I am 
going to marry her to-day, now, before 
Mrs. Morris has any further chance to 
interfere. That is why we started out 
to find you. We wanted to do it before 
Mrs. Morris could return and make fur- 
ther trouble. She is not at the hotel 


this afternoon.” 
The archdeacon stared at the earnest 
young face before him. 
“No,” he said, “I know 
Morris is here now.” 
“Here!” echoed Langdon. 
“Here on this island!” 


Mrs. 


lhat 
that. 
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“However did she get here?” 

“She came out with me in my boat, 
and the engine utterly refused to work 
just off this island. It has not been be- 
having well for several days. I have 
been working an hour over it, and I 
cannot do a thing with it. I began to 
be afraid we should have to just stay 
on—you know.” 

“Just stay on,” said Langdon. “Well, 
upon my word!” 

The archdeacon looked at Langdon’s 
startled face with as little expression in 
his own as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Langdon stared back at 
him, and then suddenly he grinned. 
The grin spread to a smile, and the 
smile to a laugh. 

“Well, by gad, archdeacon, if you had 
stayed on long i 

“The lady,” 
“began to fear—she thought 

The archdeacon suddenly found him- 
self unable to voice the lady’s fear, the 
more since it appeared to inspire Lang- 
don to further mirth. 

“T assure you it was a serious matter, 
Langdon,” the archdeacon concluded 
lamely. 

“I should think,” said Langdon, “that 
it was still serious.” 

“Not since you have come,” said the 
archdeacon. 

“You mean the seriousness is now 
transferred to me. You see, I want to 
get married this afternoon.” 
license ? I 





began the archdeacon, 


” 





“Have you a cannot 
marry you without one,” said the arch- 
deacon. 

“I know. I have telephoned the town 


clerk at Saranac, and he is now prepar- 
ing a license. I also telephoned my sis- 
ter to meet me at the wharf. Suppose, 
archdeacon, you get into the boat with 
us. We will make a quick trip down 
the lake to the village, get the license, 
and pick up my sister, and be married. 
Then you and the boatman can come 
back for Mrs. Morris. Leila and I will 
go on to Lake Placid. Nothing can 
happen to Mrs. Morris here on the 
island, and the whole thing will not 
take over an hour. You will be back 
by five o’clock.”’ 

“Mrs. Morris would go into nervous 
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prostration waiting an hour alone here 
wondering what on earth I was doing,” 
said the archdeacon. “And I could 
never explain my leaving her. I could 
not—simply I could not face her again. 
Why not all go and get her and take her 
with us to your wedding?” 

Langdon’s face darkened. 

“No,” he said. “In the first place, 
she would not come; and, in the second 
place, she might try to prevent our be- 
ing married. But, over and above these 
reasons, I will not have Leila’s wedding 
spoiled. To wait an hour may be dis- 
agreeable to so impatient a woman; but 
it will not hurt her. Think how long 
she kept Leila and me waiting, and how 
nearly she made us miss each other al- 
together!” He paused a moment to 
consider, Then he said: “Archdeacon, 
if you will leave the lady here for this 
one hour, I will send my sister back 
with you and the boatman to rescue her. 
You can tell Mrs. Morris that my sister 
came along for the looks of the thing.” 

The archdeacon hesitated. 

“Langdon,” he said, “it is not in the 
nature of any woman to forgive such a 
thing. It is not in the nature of any 
gentleman to do it.” 

“Archdeacon,” said Langdon gravely, 
“it is quite in my nature to do it. As 
for you—if you were forced to do it— 
well, forgiveness would probably be 
forthcoming. At any rate, an explana- 
tion would not be necessary. If one is 
forced to an action, what else can one 
do? I am sorry to be so disagreeable, 
but I will not rescue either you or Mrs. 
Morris under any other conditions. If 
you will not accede to these, I must go 
on to the village without you, and be 
married by another clergyman. 

“The way I propose, you will return 
with my sister in about an hour. You 


can explain to Mrs. Morris that I was 
in a frightful hurry, and that I gave you 
She will readily believe 


no alternative. 


both of these things; and I do not doubt 
she will understand just why I would 
not consent to give you help under any 
other conditions. Any sane woman 
would agree that the solution I offer 
you, while not as agreeable as it might 
be, is better than nothing at all.” 

The archdeacon looked at Langdon, 
from his grave mouth to his eyes not 
quite so grave, and an odd little look 
came into his own eyes. 

“You offer me absolutely no alterna- 
tive?” said the archdeacon. 

“Absolutely none,” said Langdon. “I 
am much pressed for time, and I am 
trying to run away from Mrs. Morris, 
not toward her.” 

“I can understand that,” said the 
archdeacon slowly. “I accept your con- 
ditions.” 

oth men turned to the boat. 

“Consider,” said the archdeacon, 
“what Mrs. Morris will say when I 
break the news of Miss Jeffreys’ wed- 
ding to her.” 

“Tt will,’ said Langdon shrewdly, 
“take her mind from other plans, arch- 
And you must not forget that 


deacon. 
whole matter you have no 


in this 
choice.” 

“Since you put it so,” said the arch- 
deacon, with a backward look, “I have 
no choice. But—it is a little hard on 
Mrs. Morris, is it not?” 

“All marriages, archdeacon, are hard 
on somebody. Some one must lose 
what another gains. It is the nature 


of it. Archdeacon, why do you not 


marry ?” 

The archdeacon back at the 
island he was deserting, and thought of 
Mrs. Morris, and her putting of the 
same question to him. Then he gave 
Langdon the same answer he had given 
Mrs. Morris. 

“Marry!” said the archdeacon. “I 
have not the time, and I cannot afford 
it. Why should I marry?” 


low yked 




















OR once the weather bureau 
had scored a good, clean hit. 
The bull’s-eye was pierced 
squarely in the middle, and 
the promised blizzard falling 

upon the city at noon held the metropo- 
lis completely in its grip. Everything 
in the line of public transportation in 
and out of the town was tied up so 
tightly that it did not seem possible that 
it would ever be unraveled again. The 
snow was piling waist high upon. the 
streets, and the cutting winds played 
their fantastic pranks with a chill and 
cruel persistence. 

It was with great difficulty that Dobb- 
leigh made his way into the Grand Cen- 
tral Railway Station. Like other sub- 
urban commuters at Christmas time, he 
was heavily laden with bundles of one 
kind and another. He fairly oozed 
packages. They stuck out of the pock- 
ets of his heavy ulster. A half dozen 
fastened together with a heavy cord he 
carried in his right hand, and some were 
slung about his shoulders, and held 
there by means of a leathern strap. The 
real truth was that Dobbleigh had been 
either too busy, or had forgotten the 
wise resolutions of the autumn, and had 
failed to do his Christmas shopping 
early, with the result that now, on 
Christmas Eve, he was returning to the 
little Dobbleighs with a veritable Santa 
Claus’ pack, whose contents were de- 
signed to delight their eyes in the early 
hours of the coming morning. 
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It was with a great sense of relief 
that he entered the vast waiting room of 
the station, and shook the accumulated 
snow from his coat, and removed the 
infant icicles from his eyes, but his joy 
was short-lived. Making his way to the 
door, he paused to wish the venerable 
doorman a Merry Christmas. 

“Fierce night, Hawkins,” he said, as 
he readjusted his packages. “I shall be 
glad enough to get home.” 

The old man shook his head dubi- 
ously. 

“I’m afraid you won't enjoy that lux- 
ury to-night, Mr. Dobbleigh,” he said. 
“We haven't been able to get a train 
out of here since one o’clock, and the 
way things look now there won’t be any 
business at this stand for twenty-four 
hours, even if we have luck.” 

“What's that?’ returned Dobbleigh. 
“You don’t mean to say——” 

“No trains out to-night, sir,” said the 
doorman. “The line’s out of commis- 
sion from here to Buftalo, anyhow, and 
nobody knows what’s going on west of 
there. The wires are down, and we're 
completely shut off from the world.” 

Dobbleigh gave a long, low whistle. 

“By Jove, Hawkins,’ he muttered 
ruefully. ‘“‘That’s tough.” 

“Kind o’ hard on the kiddies, eh?” 
said the old doorman sympathetically. 

“Mighty hard,” said Dobbleigh, with 
a catch in his voice. “No chance of 
anything—not even a freight?” he went 
on anxiously. 
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“Couldn't pull a feather through with 
thirty locomotives,” was the disheart- 
ening response. “I guess it’s the hotel 
for yours to-night, sir.” 

Dobbleigh turned away, and pondered 
deeply for a few moments. Taking care 
of himself for the night was not, under 
the circumstances, a very difficult propo- 
sition, for his club was not far away, so 
that he was not confronted with the un- 
comfortable prospect of sleeping on the 
benches of the railway station, but the 
idea of the little Dobbleighs not finding 
their treasures awaiting them on the 
morrow, to say nothing of the anxiety 
of Mrs. Dobbleigh over his nonarrival, 
was, to say the least, disconcerting. 

“Oh, well,’’ he said philosophically, 
after going over the pros and cons of 
the situation carefully, “what's the use 
of worrying? What must be must be, 
and I'll have to make the best of it.” 

He buttoned his heavy coat up snugly 
around his neck, and, seizing his bun- 
dles with a firmer grip, wished the old 
doorman a good night, and went out 
again into the storm. Fifteen minutes 
later, looking more like a snowman 
than an ordinary human being, he en- 
tered the club, and, if it be true that 
misery finds comfort in company, he 
was not doomed to go without consola- 
tion. There were five other fellow suf- 
ferers there trying to make the best 
of it. 

“Hello, Dobby,” cried his friend and 
neighbor, Grantham. ‘What's hap- 
pened to you—an eighteen-karat family 
man spending his Christmas Eve at a 
club? Shame on you!” 

“T am duly repentant, Gran,” replied 
Dobbleigh, “but you see, as your neigh- 
bor, I felt it my duty to keep an eye on 
you this night. There are hobgoblins in 
the air. Why are you not at home in 
the bosom of your family yourself?” 

“The walking is too bad,” said Grant- 
ham. “And, besides, that confounded 
valet of mine forgot to put my snow- 
shoes in my suit case.” 

“They say the river is frozen solid all 
the way up,” put in Billie Ricketts, who 
is a good deal of a wag, as all old bach- 
elors are apt to be. “Why don’t you 
fellows skate home?” 
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“I tried it,” smiled Grantham, “but 
the wind is blowing down the river, and 
I live up. I hadn’t been going more 
than two hours when I landed on Staten 
Island.” 

In this way the exiles strove to com- 
fort each other, and on the surface suc- 
ceeded, but inwardly a very miserable 
lot they were. Clubs have their attrac- 
tions, but we have not yet succeeded in 
developing an institution of that kind 
which is a fair substitute for the home 
fireside on a Christmas Eve. Even the 
most confirmed old bachelor will confess 
to you that, way down deep in his heart, 
the comforts of such organizations seem 
cheerless and cold in contrast to the 
visions of smiling hearthstones and 
merry gatherings of happy children, that 
come to them in their dreams. 

“You've got some bundle there, Dob- 
by,” said Grantham, as Dobbleigh re- 
lieved himself of his burden of pack- 
ages. “What are you going to do, open 
a department store?” 

“Huh!” ejaculated Ricketts. “You're 
a fine fellow to talk. Ought to have 
seen Gran when he staggered in here an 
hour ago, Dobby. I thought at first he 
was a branch office of the American Ex- 
press Company—honest I did. Talk 
about your bundle trust—Gran had the 
market cornered.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t I have?” de- 
manded Grantham. “Haven't I got five 
of the finest kids that ever climbed a 
Christmas tree?” 

“Nope,” said Dobbleigh, with an air 
of conviction. “Your five are dandies, 
Gran, but you ought to see my six.” 

“T’ve seen ’em,” said Grantham, “and 
I'll give every blessed one of ’em honor- 
able mention as high-steppers and thor- 
oughbreds, but when it comes to the real 
thing—well, my five are blue-ribbon kids 
all right, all right.” 

“How you fathers do brag about lit- 
tle things!” snorted Ricketts. “You 
two braggarts can roll your eleven into 
one, and the aggregate wouldn’t be a 
marker to what my children would be if 
I had any. I’ve half a mind to give up 
my state of single blessedness, just t 
show you vainglorious chaps what a 





Just what Ricketts was going to show 
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the assembled gathering the world will 
never be able to do more than guess, for 
he was not permitted to finish the sen- 
tence. It was at this precise point that 
Doctor Mallerby, shedding snow from 
his broad, burly figure at every step, 
staggered into the room, and, with a 
scant greeting to his friends, hastened 
to the blazing log fire on the club hearth, 
and kneeling before it, began unwrap- 
ping a bundle of some size that he, too, 
carried in his arms. 

“What on earth have you got there, 
doctor?” cried Ricketts, craning his 
neck over the newcomer’s shoulder. 
“One of these new character dolls?” 

“No, Billie, no,” said Mallerby, fum- 
bling away at the bundle. “I wish to 
Heaven it were. Can’t you see, old man 
— it's the real thing!” 

“The real what?” said Ricketts, bend- 
ing lower. 

“The real thing,” returned Mallerby, 
in a low voice. “A poor little tot of a 
new sbe y——” 

“Where on earth did you pick him 
up?” gasped Ricketts, as the others 
gathered around, 

“Out of the storm,” said Mallerby. 
“T found him huddled up in the vesti- 
bule of Colonel Mortimer’s when I 
came out of the house ten minutes ago. 
The poor little devil was curled up al- 
most into a knot, trying to keep warm, 
and lay there fast asleep, with his pa- 
pers under his arm. I honestly believe 
that if I hadn’t come out when I did it 
too late. This is a 


’ 


would have been 
fierce storm.” 

“He isn’t—he isn’t frozen, is he?” fal- 
tered Dobbleigh, as he gazed into the 
blue little face of the unconscious ur- 
chin, a face grimy with the frequent 
mixture of two dirty little fists and his 
tears. 

“Not quite,” said Mallerby. “I think 
IT got him in time, and he’ll pull through, 
but he had a mighty close call of it. By 
George, boys, just think of a wee bit 
of a tot like that, barely more than six 
years old, having to be out on a night 
like this! Why, the poor little cuss 
ought to be dreaming of Santa Claus in 
a nice warm bed somewhere, instead of 
picking pennies out of these arctic 


7 


streets of ours, in order to keep body 
and soul together.” 

Warmed by the glow of the fire, the 
youngster stirred as the doctor spoke, 
and a weary little voice, scarce higher 
than a whisper, broke the stillness of 
the room: 

“Extree! Bigges’ blizzid in twenty 
years. Extree! Piper, sir?” 

The seven sophisticated men of the 
world, gathered about the prostrate fig- 
ure, stood silent, and three of them 
turned away, lest the others should see 
the unmanly moisture of their eyes. 

“Here, by thunder!” gulped Ricketts, 
pulling a roll of bills from his pocket. 
“Hanged if I won't buy the whole edi- 
tion.” 

“That’s all right, Billie,” smiled the 
doctor. “What he needs just now is 
something less cold than money. We'll 
take him upstairs, and give him a warm 
bath, fill his little stomach up with milk, 
and put him to bed, with a nice fuzzy 
blanket to thaw out his icy little legs.” 

“Splendid!” said Ricketts. ‘But, see 
here, doctor, I. want to be in on this. 
Isn’t there anything I can do to help?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor. “You might 
make this proceeding regular by putting 
him up as your guest on a ten-day 
card,” 

The little bundle of rags and human- 
ity was tenderly carried to the regions 
above, and under the almost womanly 
ministrations of Doctor Mallerby was 
completely restored to cleanliness and 
warmth; what hunger he might have 
been conscious of was assuaged by a 
great bumper of milk, and then in the 
most sumptuous apartment the club was 
able to provide the thawed-out little 
gamin was put to bed. 

The snowy sheets, the soft, downy 
pillows, and the soul-warming blankets, 
were not needed to lure him into the 
land of dreams, for the bitter experi- 
ences of the earlier hours of the night 
still weighed heavily upon his eyelids, 
even if his mind and heart were no 
longer conscious of them. He pre- 
sented a most appealing picture as he 
lay there, after settling back with a 
deep-drawn sigh of content into the 
kindly embrace of a bed seven or eight 
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sizes too big for him, his little legs 
scarcely reaching halfway to the middle, 
and his tousled head of red hair form- 
ing a rubricated spot on the milk-white 
pillowcase as it stuck up out of the bed- 
clothes, and lay comfortably back in 
what was probably the first soft nest it 
had known since it lay on its mother’s 
breast—if, indeed, it had ever known 
that rare felicity. 

“There,” said the doctor, as the little 
foundling, with a suspicion of a smile 
on his pursed-up lips, wandered more 
deeply into the land of Nod. “I guess 
he’s fixed for the night, anyhow, and 
the rest of us can go about our busi- 
ness.”’ 

The seven men tiptoed softly out of 
the room, and adjourned to the spacious 
chambers below, where for an hour they 
tried to lose themselves in the chaos of 
bridge. They were all fairly expert 
players at that noble social obsession, 
but nobody would have guessed it that 
night. No party of beginners ever 
played quite so atrociously, and yet no 
partner was found sufficiently outraged 
to be acrimonious. The fact was that 
not one of them was able to keep his 
mind on the cards, the thoughts of every 
one of them wandering to the wan little 
figure in that upper room. 

Finally Dobbleigh, after having re- 
niged twice, and trumped his partner’s 
trick more than once, threw down his 
cards, and drew away from the table 
impatiently. 

“It's no use, fello vs,” he 
eye on the ball. 


said. “IT 
can’t keep my} I’m going 
to bed.” 

“Same here,” said Ricketts. “Every 
blessed face card in this pack—dqueen, 
king, or jack, is a red-headed little 
newsboy to me, and every spade is a 
heart. It’s me for Slumberland.” 

So the party broke up, and within an 
hour the clubhouse went dark. Doctor 
Mallerby assumed possession of a single 
room adjoining that of their little guest, 
so that he might keep an eye upon his 
newly acquired patient through the 
night, and the others distributed them- 
selves about on the upper floors. 

At midnight all was still as a sylvan 
dell in the depths of a winter’s night, 





when no sounds of birds, or of rustling 
leaves, or of babbling waters break in 
upon the quiet of the scene. 


It.was at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing when Doctor Mallerby was roused 
suddenly from his sleep by the sound of 
stealthy footsteps in the adjoining room, 
where the little sleeper lay. He rose 
hastily from his couch, and entered the 
room, and was much surprised to see, 
in the dim light of the hall lamp, no less 
a person than Dobbleigh, acting rather 
suspiciously, too. 

“Hullo, what are you up to, Dobby?” 
he queried, in a low whisper, as he 
espied that worthy, clad in a bath robe 
of too ample proportions, stealing out 
of the room. 

“Why—nothing, Mallerby, nothing,” 
replied Dobbleigh, evidently much em- 
barrassed. “I—er—I just thought I'd 
run down, and see how the little chap 
was getting along. I’m something of a 
father myself, you know.” 

“What’s all this?” continued the doc- 
tor, as his eye fell upon a number of 
strange-looking objects spread along the 
foot of the bed, far beyond the reach 
of the little toes of the sleeper—a book 
of rhymes with a gorgeous red cover; 
a small tin trumpet, with a pleasing 
variety of stops; a box of tin soldiers; 
and a complete roughrider’s outfit, 
sword, cap, leggings, and blouse; not to 
mention an assortment of other things 
well calculated to delight the soul of 
youth. 











“Why,” faltered Dobbleigh, his 


turning as red as the flag of anarchy, 
“you see, I happened to have these 
things along with me, Mallerby—for my 
own kiddies, you know—and it sort of 
seemed a pity not to get some use out of 
them on Christmas morning, and so—— 
Oh, well, you know, old man.” 

The hand of the doctor gripped that 
of the intruder, and he tried to assure 
him that he did know, but he couldn't. 
He choked up, and was about to turn 
away when the door began moving 
slowly upon its hinges once more, and 
Grantham entered, quite as much after 
the fashion of the stealthy-footed crim- 
inal as Dobbleigh. He, too, carried a 


lace 














variety of packages, and under each 
arm was a tightly packed golf stocking. 
He started back as he saw Dobbleigh 
and the doctor standing by the bedside, 
but it was too late. They had caught 
him in the act. 

“Ah, Grantham,” said Dobbleigh, 
with a grin. “Giving an imitation of a 
second-story man, eh? What are you 
going to do with those two stuffed 
clubs? Going to sandbag somebody ?” 

“Yes,” said Grantham sheepishly. 
“I’ve had it in for the doctor for some 
time, and I thought I’d sneak down and 
give him one while he slept.” 

“All right, Granny,” smiled the doc- 
tor. “Just hang your clubs on the foot 
of the bed here, and after I’ve got to 
sleep again, come in, and perpetrate the 
dastardly deed.” 

“Fact is, boys,” said Grantham seri- 
ously, “these things I was taking home 
to my youngsters are going to waste 
under the circumstances, and I had an 
idea it wouldn’t hurt our guest here to 
wake up just once to a real Santa Claus 
feast.” 

“Fine!” said the doctor. “Looks to 
me as if this youngster had thrown 
doubles. Dobby here has already fitted 
him out with a complete army, and 
various other things, too numerous to 
mention.” 

“Why, look who’s here!” cried Dobb- 
leigh, interrupting the doctor, as the 
door swung open a third time, and Sey- 
mour appeared, his raiment consisting 
of a blanket and a pair of carpet slip- 
pers, causing him in the dim light to 
give the impression of an Indian on the 
warpath. “By Jove, Tommy,” he added, 
“all you need is a tomahawk in one 
hand, and a bunch of wooden cigars in 
the other, to pass for the puller-in of a 
tobacco shop. What are you after, 
sneaking in here like old Sitting Bull, at 
this unholy hour of the morning? After 
the kid’s scalp?” 

“Why, you see, Dobby,” replied Sey- 
mour, revealing a soft, furry cap and a 
pair of gloves that looked as if they had 
just been pulled off the paws of a bear 
cub, “I happened to be taking these 
things home for my boy Jim—he’s daft 
on skatwg, and it’s cold as the dickens 
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up at Blairsport—but Jimmie can wait 
until New Years for his, I guess. It 
came over me all of a sudden, while I 
was trying to get to sleep upstairs, that 
our honored guest might find them use- 
ra 

“Look at those chapped little fists,” 
said the doctor. “That's your answer, 
Seymour!” 

“They’re his, all right,” said Sey- 
mour, sitting on the side of the bed, and 
comparing the gloves with the red little 
hands that lay inert on the counterpane. 
“By Jove!” he muttered, as he took one 
of the diminutive hands in his own, 
“They're like sandpaper.” 

“Selling papers in winter doesn't give 
these babies exactly the sort of paddies 
you'd expect to find on a mollycoddle,” 
said the doctor. 

And so here, in the House of the 
Seven Santas, things went for the next 
hour. One by one all the prisoners of 
the night, with the exception of Rick- 
etts, dropped in surreptitiously, to find 
that the ideas of each ‘were common to 
them all, and the little mite under the 
bedclothes was destined soon to emerge 
from the riches of his dreams into a 
reality even richer and more substantial. 
The varied gifts were ranged about the 
foot of the bed, the golf stockings bulg- 
ing with sweets were hung at its head, 
and the big-hearted donors retired, this 
time to that real sleep which comes to 
him who has had the satisfaction of 


some kindly deed to look back upon. 
a 


Rickett 
as he noted the one 
much these old bachelors 


**Poor sighed the docto 
absentee | 
lose 


] 
i 
season of the year! 


Two hours later, just as the first rays 
of the dawn began to light up the guest 
room, its small occupant opened his 
eyes, and began rubbing them violently 
with his fists. 

“Chee!” was his first utterance, and 
then he sat up and gazed about him. 
His unfamiliar surroundings naturally 
puzzled him, and a look of childish 
wonder came over his face. ‘“Where’m 
I at?” he muttered. ‘Guess diss must 
be dat Heaven place de guys down to 
de mission talks about.” 
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He clambered out of bed, and as he 
did so his eyes took in the wondrous 
array of gifts spread before him. 

“Well, whad’d’yer know about dat?’ 
he muttered. ‘What kint of a choint is 
diss, anyhow ?” 

As he attempted to walk across the 
room his small feet became entangled 
in the flowing skirt of Mallerby’s bath 
robe which he wore in lieu of a night- 
shirt. 

“Dat’s it,” he said, as he tripped, and 
stumbled to the floor. ‘I’m dead, dat’s 
what I am—and dese is my anchel clo’es. 
Chee, but dey’s hard to walk in. Seems 
to me I’d radder have me pants.” 

In a moment he had regained his feet, 
and the marvelous variety of toys began 
to reveal themselves in detail to his as- 
tounded vision. 

“Will yer pipe de layout!” he gasped 
“Wonder what kid’s goin’ 
draw dem in his 


, 


ecstatically. 
to have de luck to 
socks ?” 

And just then the door opened again, 
and a sleepy-eyed old bachelor came 
stealing in, in the person of Ricketts. 
He wore his pajamas, and a yellow 
mackintosh thrown over his shoulders. 

“Good morning, kiddie,” he said, clos- 
ing the door softly behind him. “Merry 
Christmas to you!” 

“Merry Chrissmus yerself!’ smiled 
the youngster. “Say, mister, kin yer 
tell me where I’m at? Diss ain’t like 
my reg’lar lodgin’ house, and I must ha’ 


got in wrong somehow. 
“Where is your regular lodging 


house?” asked Ricketts, seating himself 
on the side of the bed. 

“Oh, any old place where dere’s room 
fer me an’ me feet at de same time,” re- 
plied the boy. ‘“Packin’ boxes mostly in 
de wintertime, and de docks in de sum- 
mer.” 

“But your parents?” demanded Rick- 
etts. ‘Where are they ?” 

“Me what?” asked the boy. 

“Your parents—your father 
mother?” explained Ricketts. 

“T ain’t never had no mudder,” said 
the boy. “But me fadder—well, me an’ 


and 


him had a scrap over me wages las’ sum- 
mer, and I ain’t seen him since.” 
“Your wages, eh?” smiled Ricketts. 
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The idea of this little tad earning wages 
struck him as being rather humorous. 

“He t’ought I ought to give him de 
whole wad,” said the boy, ‘and when he 
licked me for spendin’ a nickel on me- 
self and a fr’en’ o’ mine las’ Fourth o’ 
July, I give him de skidoo.” 

“I see,’ said Ricketts, regarding the 
little guest, with a singular light in his 
eye. “You've got a fine lot of stuff here 
from old Santa Claus, haven’t you.” 
What, me?” asked the boy, gazing 
earnestly into Ricketts’ face. “Is dese 
here t’ings for me?” 

“Why, of course,” said Ricketts. 
“Old Daddy Santa Claus on his rounds 
last night found you occupying a hand- 
some apartment on Tifth Avenue, but 
the steam heat had been turned off, and, 
fearing you might catch cold, he picked 
you up and brought you to his own 
home. He’d been looking for you all 
day.” 

“And dese is—really—for me? 
the child. 

“Every blessed stick and shred of 
them,” said Ricketts fervently. 

The boy squatted flat upon the floor, 
completely staggered by the sudden 
revelation of his wealth. 

“Chee!” was all he could think of to 
say. 
And then began a romp through a 
veritable toyland, in which two lonely 
wanderers through the vales of life had 
the first taste of joys that they had 
efore; the red-headed lit- 


” cried 


never known | 
tle son of the 
glimpse of kindness tha 
tle soul had ever enjoyed: the confirmed 
old bachelor finding the only outlet that 
fate had ever vouchsafed him for those 
instincts of fatherhood which are the 
priceless heritage of us all. 

Small wonder that the play waxed 
fast, furious, and noisy. The lad, up 
to this time confronted ever with the 
pressing necessities of life, developed a 
capacity for play that was all the more 
intense for the-privations of his limited 
years; the bachelor finding the dam of 
his pent-up feelings loosened into an 
overwhelming flood of pure joyousness. 
There were cries of joy, and shrieks of 
laughter, and when, with some difficulty, 


streets getting the first 
t 


his starved lit- 














because of his lack of experience, Rick- 
etts finally succeeded in getting the lad 
arrayed in his roughrider suit, whose 
buckles and buttons seemed aggravat- 
ingly small for hands that had devel- 
oped nothing but thumbs, the tin trum- 
pet, with all the stops save the one that 
would silence it even temporarily, was 
brought into play; and the battles that 
were fought in the ensuing hour be- 
tween a noble army of warriors, led by 
the youngster against himself as either 
a Spanish army or a wild Indian tribe, 
have no equals in the annals of warfare. 
The morning was pretty well ad- 
vanced when the other sleeping Santas 
were roused from their dreams by 
shouts of victory, to be confronted upon 
investigation by a prostrate enemy, in 
the person of Ricketts, lying face down- 
ward upon the floor, with a diminutive 
roughrider standing upon the small of 
his back, waving a nickel sword in the 
air, while he blew ear-splitting blasts 
upon his trumpet to announce the arri- 
val of the er yates 
“W ell, well, well!” said Doctor Mal- 
, with a ye laugh, as he and the 
room. “What's 
Juan Hill?” 


lerby 
others burst into the 
going on? Another $ San 

“The same,’ panted Ricketts, from 
his coign of disadvantage. “And I’m 
the hill. All that remains now is for 
some of you fellows to hurry up, and 
get a bath towel from somewhere, and 
hoist the flag of truce.” 


The morning passed, and the storm 
signs of abatement, the 
exiled men began to cherish hopes of 
getting home before night. Communica- 
tion with the railway station elicited the 
gratifying news that about four o'clock 
in the afternoon a train would be sent 
forth to carry the marooned suburban- 
ites back to the scenes of their domestic 
desires. 

Meanwhile, the honored guest re- 
ceived to the full all the attention of 
which the Seven Santas were capable; 
only in making up for the lost playtime 
of the past the guest proved to be un- 
tiring, while the Seven Santas were 


showing some 


compelled now and then to work in re- 
lays in order to keep up with the game. 
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Hence it was that at various hours of 
the day dignified business men were to 
be seen squatting upon the floor, irre- 
spective of that dignity, a iron 
cars over tin railway tracks, arranging 
the serried ranks of tin soldiers in bat- 
tle array, answering strident summonses 
to battle sounded on that everlasting tin 
trumpet, and, strange to say, joining 
their young friend in feasts of candy 
and other digestion-destroying sweets 
which they had forever eschewed long 
years beiore. 

“[T suppose I'll suffer for this,” said 
Grantham, as at the command of his 
superior officer he swallowed the handle 
of a peppermint walking stick, after 
fletcherizing it carefully for several min- 
it’s worth it.” 


utes, “but, by ginger, 
“You'll be all right, Gran,” laughed 
the doctor. “If worst comes to the 


worst, I'll blow you to a pony of ipecac, 
unless you prefer squills.”’ 

But at last even the strenuous nature 
of the guest began to show signs of the 
day’s inroads upon his strength, and 
when the hour for the departure of the 
suburbanites came shortly before four, 
and they all gathered around to bid him 
their adieus, they were hardly surprised 
to find him cuddled up on the bearskin 
rug before the fire, fast asleep, with his 
tin trumpet hugged tightly to his breast. 

Ve’re a great lot!” said Dobbleigh 

suddenly. “We can’t all go off, and 
leave him here alone. What the dickens 
reg ing to do?” 
“Don't bother,” said Ricketts, from 
the depths of the lounge, where he had 
been trying for some minutes to get a 
much-needed rest. “I—I—er—I haven’t 
anything on hand, boys. Leave him to 
me. I'll take care of him.” 

“T move we all meet here to-morrow,” 
said Grantham, “and see what’s to be 
done with the kid.” 

Ricketts rose up from the lounge, 
and started to speak, but he was inter- 
rupted by the doctor. 

“Did any of you think to ask the little 
tad his name?” he inquired. 

“That's where I come in, boys,” said 
Ricketts. “You needn’t bother your 
heads about his name or his to-morrow 
—I'll take care of both. You men have 


are we 
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provided him with the joys of to-day— 
pretty substantial joys, too, as those of 
us who have helped him to enjoy them 
can testify. As a hearthless old bache- 
lor, bundleless and forlorn, I was un- 
able to qualify on the toy end of things, 
but when it comes to names, I'll give 


him one as my contribution to his 
Christmas possessions.” 

“Good for you, Billie!” laughed 
Dobbleigh. ‘Would you mind telling us 


what it is to be, so that we can put him 
on our visiting lists?” 

“Not in the least,” returned Ricketts, 
with an affectionate glance at the boy. 
“He is to be known henceforth as Wil- 
liam Ricketts, Junior.” 

“William Ricketts, Junior?” 
others, almost in one voice. 

“Precisely,” said Ricketts, turning 
and facing them. “From now on you 
fellows will have to quit putting it all 
over me because you have children, and 
I haven't. I’ve come into a ready-made 
family—rather unexpectedly, but there 
it is. It’s mine, and I’m going to keep 
it. I’ve been without one too long, and 
after what I have tasted this day I find 
that I have acquired a thirst for pater- 
nity that can never be cured. To-mor- 
row I propose to adopt our small guest 
here formally by due process of law.” 

“But where do we come in on this ?” 
cried Grantham. “It’s bully of you, old 
man, but we can’t permit you to shoul- 
der the whole burden of this boy’s 24 


cried the 
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“Shut up, Gran!” retorted Ricketts, 
with an affectation of fine scorn. “You 
and the rest of this bunch are nothing 
but a lot of blooming uncles. And by 
the way, gentlemen,” he added, with a 
courtly bow, “I thank you all from the 
bottom of my heart for your kindness to 
my son. Good night.” 

And with that, six of the exiles 
passed out into the twilight, and hurried 
back to their own firesides, leaving 
Ricketts to his own. 

And that is why, too, that the club 
servants, when they came to make their 
rounds that night before turning out the 
lights, were surprised to find old Billie 
Ricketts lying fast asleep in the warm 
embrace of one.of the richly upholstered 
armchairs of the lounging room, before 
the blazing log fire on the hearth, with 
a mite of a boy curled up in his lap, his 
little red head snuggled close to the 
manly chest of his protector, and a 
happy little smile upon his lips, that 
showed that his dreams were sweet, and 
that in those arms he felt himself secure 
from the trials of life. 

There was that upon the faces of both 
that gave the watchers pause, and they 
refrained from waking them, merely 
turning out the electric lights, and tip- 
toeing softly out of the room, leaving 
the sleepers bathed in the mellow glow 
of the dancing flames. 

Two lonely hearts had come into their 
own in the House of the Seven Santas! 


Hf 


VANISHED 


SAILS 


NDER the golden harvest moon 
Silver satls on the sea, my love, 
Creeping out on the wings of night, 
Out to the dawn and the eastern light— 
Silver sails on the sea, my love. 


Under the pallid winter moon 
No gleam of a roving sail, my love. 
The shores are bare, and the seas are bleak, 
And wandering hearts are far to seek; 
No gleam of a vanished sail, my love. 


CuarLtes VW. KENNEDY. 











is served.” 


David Hardy, who had 
been staring into the fire, 





started and looked back over 
his shoulder into the room behind him. 
Then he smiled. The smile was tender, 
a trifle amused, and a trifle pitying; but 
it did not help to make him look younger 
or less bitter. 

“Upon my word, I had forgotten you 
were there, Kit,” he said, as though 
excusing his movement of surprise. 
“What are you doing? I presume that 
remark about dinner was not addressed 
to me?” 

“Goodness, no! It’s my part—such 
a horrid, stupid little part! Fancy me 
as a comic servant in old, ugly clothes! 
\nd I ought to be playing leading lady! 
Oughtn’t I, David?” 

“No doubt,” he 
back into the fire. 

The little figure, which had been hud- 
dled together in the corner of the sofa, 
rose and threw the untidy, paper-cov- 
ered book in the farther end of the 
room. Drawn to her full height, she 
must have measured an inch over five 
feet; and the extreme delicacy of her 
build made her seem smaller—almost 
childishly small. 

At first sight, she looked pretty and 
well dressed. In reality, she was neither. 
Like the room, with its tawdry hangings 
and cheap New Art ornaments, she was 
effective in a way that did not stand 
close inspection. Her dress, made of 


answered, looking 


aK you please, ma’am, dinner 


some clinging, black material, set off 
her slender figure to its best advantage ; 
but the neckband was untidy, the bot- 
tom of her skirt frayed; and, as she 
moved across the imitation Persian rugs 
to the fireplace, a pair of velvet slippers 
peeped out in slatternly shamefacedness. 
And her prettiness was of the same 
order. She had fair, curly hair, and 
bright blue eyes, and a doll’s complex- 
ion; but the hair was disordered, the 
eyes were too bright, and the complex- 
ion had a hectic tinge. 

When she reached her husband's side, 
she stretched out a white hand, and laid 
it thoughtfully and admiringly on his 
coat sleeve. She wore large diamond 
and ruby rings of doubtful quality, and 
of the type affected by actresses trying 
to anticipate success. 

“A comic servant!’ she repeated, 
with childish resentment. ‘It isn’t fair, 
is it, David? They’re nothing but a 
set of jealous cats, ready to claw out 
anybody’s eyes if they happen to be 
prettier than their own; and they'd 
move heaven and earth to keep me out 
of a good billet. There’s Helen Cal- 
houn—it isn’t her real name, I'll be 
bound—she loathes me because of my 
figure. I should, too, in her place—and 
she can’t act any more than a kangaroo. 
Can she, David ?” 

“I don’t know,” he said absently, still 
staring into the fire. 

Kitty Hardy gave a little laugh of 
satisfied malice, which ended in a cough. 

“Of course she can't! But she’s hand 
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in glove with Simmons; and he’ll give 
her any part she likes to ask for. You 
should see how she ogles him. It makes 
me sick.” 

“Don’t!” he interrupted sharply. 
“Helen Calhoun isn’t that sort of wom- 
an. I know her better.” 

“You know her better?” She ques- 
tioned his thin, haggard face with rest- 
less eyes. “Why, when did you know 
her?” 

“Years ago,” he answered evasively, 
“before she went on the stage. <A sort 
of boy-and-girl acquaintanceship. She 
has forgotten me by now; but | remem- 
ber her very well. She was proud and 
independent; not the woman to lower 
herself to mean subterfuges.” 

The white, bejeweled hand slipped 
from his arm. 

“What enthusiasm! But all men are 
fools where women are concerned. A 
pretty face and a ‘hands-off!’ manner, 
and the trick is done. Or _ perhaps 
she has influence—back-stair influence. 
Most of them have. Only I have not.” 

He looked round then, and his face 
softened. 

“And that’s my fault, isn’t it? I 
thought myself a great gun when I 
married you, Kit, and meant to make 
things smooth. But apparently there 
was something wrong with the powder, 
for I haven’t gone off very well, and 
you have had to suffer. Now, if you 
had married Carter——” 

‘You're not to,” she interrupted, put- 
ting her fingers to his lips with a move- 
ment that was lely theatrical. 
“You've been the dearest in the 
world to me, and I wouldn’t change you 
for an actor-manager! Positively I 
wouldn’t! Do you think I have for- 
gotten the old days? Don’t you remem- 
ber? You saw me first in ‘The Dairy 
Maid’—a miserable part. The leading 
lady hated me because of my voice; but 
I made the best of it, didn’t I? Didn't 
I?” she reiterated, as he remained si- 
lent; and David Hardy started at the 
rising petulancy in her voice. 

“Yes—yes, of course.” 

She smiled with gratification. 

“You fell in love with me on the spot, 
you poor boy; and then when they gave 


grotesqu 


fellow 
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me the chuck because of that cat, you 
married me out of hand, and swore you 
would write a masterpiece, and let me 
play the chief part—just to give me 
my chance.” She laughed. “So you 
did; only there wasn’t a manager to 
take you on, poor old fellow!” 

He winced. 

“T was a young fool,” he said rough- 
ly. “I ought not to have married you, 
but I believed in myself.” 

“And I loved you for it. You were 
like the hero out of a play. That night 
when I came from the manager crying 
my eyes out—it was pouring with rain, 
do you remember, and I was soaked 
through ?—you were quite magnificent. 


You would have brought the house 
down, you dear, chivalrous felfow! 
How could I have helped marrying 
you?” 


He tried to laugh, but failed rather 
badly; and she threw her arms round 
his neck and kissed him. 

‘here! Who knows, I may get my 
chance yet!’ she cried; and_ then 
coughed again so long and painfully 
that, when the attack was over, she 
sank down in the chair which he pushed 
toward her, a piteous little heap of dis 
ordered, faded prettiness. 

“You must keep quite quiet,” he said 
gently. “You shouldn’t excite yourself. 
You know it always upsets you. Try 


and sleep or read. Shall I bring you a 


book e" 

She looked up at him, the brightness 
in her eyes curiously deadened. 

‘Your play,” she said huskily ; “your 
new play. I want to read it.” 


He hesitated. For a full minute, he 
stood looking away from her; and then, 
with a slow, uncertain step, he went to 
the writing table by the window, and 
came back bearing a parcel of typewrit 
ten manuscript. He held it tenderly; 
and when he gave it into her hands it 
was with a reluctance that was almost 
painful. 

“Tt won’t interest you,” he said awk 
wardly. “It’s tragic—not your style. 
I’ve given up comedies. One can’t go 
on offering the world sugared buns and 
milk when one lives on stale bread and 
water. Of course, nobody will take it; 

















but, cost what it might, I had to write 
once as I felt, not as the public wants 
its court fools to feel. It’s my last bit 
of freedom before I sink into eternal 
penny-a-line slavedom—a sort of fare- 
well to the things that might have been.” 

He waited a moment, as though he 
expected her to give the manuscript 
back to him; but, instead, she began to 
turn over the pages with nervous fin- 
gers. 

“Tragedy!” she said. “No, that 
hasn’t been my line so far. I haven't 
had the chance. They’ve always tried 
to make a buffoon of me when I ought 
to be doing big things—tragic things. 
But if I had the chance!’ Her voice 
deepened, and took on a curiously artifi- 
cial sonority. “If I had the chance, I 
know I could take my place with the 
best of them.” 

She began to read, with her fair head 
thrown back against the dark red plush 
of her chair; and the attitude was sug- 
gestive of an unconscious and gentle 
disparagement such as a good-natured 
critic might feel who is accustomed to 
softening the fall of failure. 

Her husband went back to his place 
by the fireside. His hand shaded his 
face, and he seemed indifterent ; but an 
occasional restless movement as_ the 
pages were turned betrayed a rising 
anxiety. Almost as though he were 
reading with her, the color deepened in 
his pale cheeks ; and, as she finished the 
first act, he drew a quick sigh. Then he 
shrugged his impatiently. 
The blue eyes glanced up at him. 

“It’s strong, David,” she said. ‘Real 
strong—I know that. And that woman 
—that Margaret Anstruther—what a 
magnificent creature! Where did you 
get her from?” 

He made no answer; and she did not 
seem to expect one, but went on reading 
without further comment to the end. 
Then she laid her thin hands on the pile. 
The hectic flush had deepened to crim- 
son, the eyes were again bright and 


shoulders 


burning. 

“Why, David, it’s grand!” she said, 
awestruck, “I didn’t know you had it 
in you. You'll make your pile, boy. 
One situation stronger than the other, 
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first-rate curtains, and a star part for 
the woman! Oh, you have done it at 
last!” She rose up in a whirlwind of 
enthusiasm, and caught him by the 
shoulders. “David, it was of me you 
were thinking when you wrote that? I 
know—you must have loved that woman 
—you couldn’t have made her like that 
unless you cared. Oh, my dear, I swear 
to you I'll play it as you meant it to be 
played!” 

He stared as though she had struck 
him. 

“You!” 

“Yes, I. Oh, David, you meant it for 
me, didn’t you?” She fell back, a child- 
ish look of incredulous pain in her 
round eyes. “David, you did, didn’t 
you? You—you promised me!” 

The hot tears were already rolling 
down her cheeks, the high voice sank 
to a husky whisper. He put his arms 
about her shoulders. 

“Of course, Kit. Who else? I prom- 
ised you.” She tried to look up at him, 
but he held her firmly. “But it’s all a 
long way off yet, dear. Other people 
may not think as you do.” 

“They will. I am sure of it.” She 
freed herself, the moment’s fear already 
forgotten, and clapped her hands. “Oh, 
I can see it all—the crowded theater, 
the critics, and Helen Calhoun in the 
manager’s box, green with envy! Oh, 
how I shall act! And my dresses! I 
shall have beautiful dresses. Shan’t I, 
David ?” 

“Yes, beautiful dresses,” 
dully. 

“Yes; it will be grand. My chance!” 

She sank back, exhausted; and, with 
a great tenderness, he picked her up and 
laid her on the couch. 

“You mustn’t tire yourself, Kit,” he 
said, with an attempt at light-hearted 
reproof. “If you do not get well, how 
will you be able to act? Isn’t my hero- 
ine a ‘fine, strong woman’? Now, con- 
fess, you are not living up to the part, 
are you?” 

She laughed; and the laugh turned 
into the old, dry cough. 

“It’s nothing—only this silly cold— 
and—and the disappointment and de- 
pression of it all. Success will make me 


he answered 
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well. I have been longing and hun- 
gering for this chance so long. Oh, 
David!” She flung her arms around 
him and drew his pale face down to her 
burning cheek. ‘Oh, David, you don’t 
know how the failure has hurt!” 

“T think I do,” he answered quietly. 

He stood by her side, with his hand 
in hers until the rough breathing grew 
quiet and regular. His eyes never left 
the face, which even in sleep did not 
lose its expression of thirsty desire. 
Presently, when he felt her clasp relax, 
he turned and crept from the room. 

The landing outside was now in pitch 
darkness, as were the rickety stairs 
which led down from the fourth floor 
into the street; but long custom had 
taught him to overcome such difficulties, 
just as it had taught him to judge to a 
nicety how much food and drink a man 
can do without and still keep his facul- 
ties alive. Long custom, too, winged 
this time with a hope which the mock- 
ing twist of his lips tried to deny, led 
him through the bustling crowds, past 
the brightly lit shops, to the scene of 
earlier hopes and crushing disappoint- 
ments. 

The Coronet Theater was already 
preparing for its nightly performance. 
A long, black queue of patient pleasure 
seekers stood outside the gallery en- 
trance; and now and again a wave of 
agitation passed along the line as some 
popular figure emerged from a hansom 
and disappeared into the 
precincts behind the 

Hardy pushed his way through the 
onlookers, and at the entrance collided 
with a small boy who had been stand- 
ing in the shadow. 

“Mr. Hardy, sir?” 

“Yes; that’s my name.” 

“Would you please step this way? 
Mr. Simmons told me I was to bring 
you up at once.” 

Hardy followed his guide silently 
down the long, ill-lit passage. There 
was a dull thudding at his temples, and 
his mouth had relaxed from its hard 
lines. He was still young enough to 


mysterious 


scenes. 


feel all the intoxication of a wild, re- 
awakening hope; and this deference was 
a new thing, prophetic of much, 
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the 
manager’s room rose at his entrance; 


The stout, florid-faced man in 
and that, too, savored well. When a 
manager rises at the approach of a 
would-be dramatist, success is already 
in the air. 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Hardy? Glad 
you've been able to come. Won’t you 
sit down?” 

Hardy took the proffered chair. He 
looked about him, mechanically taking 
in all the details of the untidy, busy- 
looking room, while his host sorted out 
some papers and gave orders down the 
telephone. He had just discovered the 
portrait of a beautiful woman on the 
writing table when Simmons once more 
turned to him. 

“You sent me a play called ‘Error,’ 
Mr. Hardy,” the latter began, with busi- 
nesslike curtness, “and I asked you to 
drop in and speak to me about it. 
Briefly, it’s good stuff. It will go down 
well, if [ know my public; and I guess 
I ought to by this time. You can take 
it from me that it’s peculiarly square of 
me to tell you so. I might slang the 
whole thing, and take it as a favor, 
with fifty dollars for you as a soother; 
but I’ve got a confounded weakness for 
dealing straight; and I guess I'll give 
you fair terms right away. Five thou- 
sand dollars, ten per cent down, and 
royalties; immediate production, and a 
first-class cast. What do you say?” 

“Tt’ll do,” said Hardy briefly. 

His eyes had narrowed. It was 
typical of the man that, at that moment 
of unexpected realization of a life’s am- 
bition, he thought of his wife’s faded 
gown and worn-out slippers. 

“H’m! I thought you would jump. 
There’s the contract ready for you, 
Sign it, unless you want time to think 
it over.” 

Hardy shook his head. 
suddenly paled. 

“T know that your offer is square,” 
he said; “and I have only one condition 
to make, and I might as well make it 
now as later. It concerns the casting 
of the chief part.” 

“What's that? Oh, yes, Margaret 
Anstruther. A rattling chance for a 
first-class actress. Let me see. What 


His face had 














do you say to Miss Calhoun? She’s the 
very woman. The part might have 
been written for her.” 

“Yes,” Hardy answered slowly, “that 
may be; but that’s where my condition 
comes in. I want the part given to an- 
other member of your company.” 

Simmons sat back in his chair. 

“Excuse me, my dear sir, but may I 
inquire whom you suggest in prefer- 
ence to Miss Calhoun?” 

“She is an actress who, as yet, has 
had no chance.” 

“What name?” 

“Kitty O'Connor.” 

The manager burst out into an an- 
noyed laugh. 

“What, that little consumptive beg- 
gar, who can’t act more than a child! 
Why, I only gave her a few lines out 
of sheer pity——” 

“Mr. Simmons, you are speaking of 
my wife!” 

The two men looked at each other 


steadily. The manager’s jaw _ had 
dropped. 

“Upon my word, my dear sir, I 
didn’t know—— How in the world 


was I to know? No offense meant, I 
assure you; but you must see for your- 
selfi—the thing is simply impossible.” 

Hardy pushed the contract on one 
side and rose to go. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. 
to try elsewhere.” 

“Here! Wait! Man, don’t you see 
that you are throwing away the chance 
of a lifetime? I tell you, the play may 
mean a gold mine to you. You'll be a 
made man if the thing is done properly. 
But with a heroine who can’t act—— 
Well, there! It’s the truth; and I 
haven’t said a word more than any 
other man in his right senses would 
say.” 

“I’m sorry,” Hardy repeated dogged- 
ly. “It’s the only condition I make; but 
I stick to it.” 

“In that case Thank Heaveu! 
Here’s the woman who ought tg bring 
you round. Miss Calhoun, please 
come in for a moment. Here’s the man 
who wrote ‘Error,’ and he’s gone mad— 
stark, staring mad. Perhaps you’d be 
so good as to help me with him.” 


“T shall have 
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The excited, angry manager waved a 
sheet of paper from one to the other 
by way of introduction; and the tall, 
straight-shouldered woman came across 
the room, her hand outstretched. 

“Why, David!” she said, simply and 
frankly. “How glad I am!” 

He made no articulate answer. He 
stood staring at her in blank wonder. 
The hood of her opera cloak had fallen 
back, revealing the burnished copper of 
her hair, the nobly classic features, the 
keen gray eyes, which smiled gravely at 
him. 

“Mr. Simmons gave me your play to 
read,” she went on. “It’s good, David. 
But, then, I always knew you would 
write like that—one day when you 
opened your heart and told the truth. 
Why did you not write it before?” 

Still Hardy made no answer. Sim- 
mons looked from one to the other, as 
though vaguely conscious that some- 
thing was going on before him which 
he did not understand. 

“You seem to know each other pretty 
well already,” he said, with an irritable 
movement of the ‘heavy shoulders. 
“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“T thought Miss Calhoun would have 
forgotten,” Hardy answered. 

She shook her head. 

“T do not forget like that,” she said. 
“And I thank Heaven that I read your 
play, David.” A call bell rang some- 
where in the passage, and she went on 
hurriedly: “David, if you—you intrust 
Margaret Anstruther to me, I think I 
shall be able to act it as you would 
wish it.” 

Simmons stamped impatiently. 

“Don’t you see, Miss Calhoun, that’s 
where he is mad! You'd make the play 
a classic, and he won’t have you. He 
wants that—that Miss O’Connor to play 
the part.” 

“Why, David!” 

He faced her with the determination 
of despair. 

“My wife,” he explained briefly. 

“Your wife?” 

He nodded. 

“IT married—ten years ago.” 

There was a short silence. 





Then he 
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went on very quietly, with his eyes fixed 
on the grave, white face before him: 

“TI owe you an explanation. You are 
a great actress, and I know what it 
would have meant if you had played the 
part. No one could play it as you 
would. But there is my wife. Ten 
years ago we married when the world 
would have none of us. We were com- 
rades in failure. All these years we 
have been waiting our chance; and, now 
that it has come to me, it must come to 
her also, or not at all. I am not going 
on alone.” 

Simmons cursed under his breath; but 
Miss Calhoun turned to him with a 
quick, authoritative gesture. 

“Mr. Hardy is right,” she said firmly. 
“And his play is worth the risk. And 
who knows, Miss O’Connor—Mrs. 
Hardy—iay rise to the occasion. At 
least, I shall do all that I can to help 


her.” 
“You!” The manager laughed furi- 
ously. “You are throwing yourself 


clean away.” 

“That's my affair. At any rate, there 
is one thing clear: If you do not con- 
sent, I shall cancel my next engagement 
with you. I swear it.” 

Simmons ran his hand through his 
disordered hair. 

“It’s infectious,” he declared hope- 
lessly. ‘You want to ruin yourselves, 
and me into the bargain; and all to give 
a hundred-to-one chance to a profes- 
sional nobody who would have had her 
chance years ago if she had deserved 
hy 

“Kindly remember 

“Oh, I remember, all right; but you'll 
be just enough to acknowledge that the 
mere fact of her being your wife does 
not make a woman an actress. I should 
be a fool to give way.” 

“And you would be a bigger fool if 
you refused the best play that has been 
offered you for years.” 

There was a moment's hesitation; 
then Simmons threw up his hands. 

“Have it your own way,” he said. 
“Tt’s a tom-fool business, and I consider 
I have been hectored into it; but I can’t 
afford to lose you, Miss Calhoun. 





There, Mr. Hardy, sign your contract 
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and bring your wife round to-morrow, 
and we'll settle matters. Lord, what 
an ass I am!” 

Helen Calhoun accompanied Hardy 
to the door. 

“Give your wife my love, as from an 
old friend,” she said gently; “and say I 
will help her if I may.” 

He bent over her hand, and kissed it. 

“You are very generous to me, 
Helen,” he said huskily. 

When he reached home, he found his 
wife in a slatternly garb, a so-called tea 
gown, seated by the fire, her ill-shod 
little feet in the fender. Some cold tea 
and toast waited on the table, which 
boasted of no tablecloth; and a dismal 
atmosphere of thriftless disorder hung 
over the room and its cheap ornaments 
and faded fineries. She rose as he en- 
tered, and stretched her arms above her 
head. The movement revealed the dirty 
lace trimmings on the sleeves of her 
gown—and a piteous thinness. 

“Well?” she queried 

“Simmons has taken my play,” he 
said joyously. “It’s all settled.” 

Still she stared at him. In the yellow 
gaslight, she looked old and shrunken; 
but there were a feverish, thirsty youth 
and longing in her eyes. 

“Well?” 

“And you are to act JA/argaret 
Anstruther,” he said, almost inaudibly. 

She threw up her head. 

“My chance!” she cried wildly, tri- 


umphantly. “My chance at last! Oh, 
David, David!” 
She threw herself into his arms: and 


he held her to him so that she should 
not see his face. 


The first full rehearsal had come to 
an abrupt end. Kitty O’Connor, late 
“walker-on” and now “leading lady,” 
had broken down; fainted sheer away 
in the middle of her big scene, and they 
had carried her into the greenroom, 
where she lay now, at her own request, 
alone. The room was in half darkness, 
and very quiet after the bustle and 
shouting on the stage; and she watched 
the shadows on the white ceiling with 
a languid content. 

The rehearsal had been a great suc- 














cess, she thought. She had managed 
her part with dramatic force, and had 
had the pleasure of seeing her rival, 
Helen Calhoun, seated in the front row 
of the stalls, white with envy. She was 
glad to have hurt the woman who had 
had the audacity to offer to help her— 
coach her; and who, of course, hated 
her for that one brilliant leap into fame 
and influence. It was a nuisance that 
that horrid cold had weakened her so 
that her strength had failed her at the 
critical moment. 

But on the night she would be strong 
enough—strong enough to listen to the 
thundering plaudits, and to bear the 
weight of congratulation which would 
shower upon her. In a single hour to 
spring from nothingness to everything, 
to be great, féted, admired, flattered, 
rich, and to help the man with whom 
she had borne failure to deserved suc- 
cess! 

She lifted herself on her elbow, 
spurred by the thought, and dragged 
herself from her couch. Unconsciously 
her lips repeated the first words of her 
part. The sound of her voice startled 
her by its huskiness, and she coughed 
anxiously, trying to bring back the 
sonority which she used in the tragic 
scenes as a tour de force. It failed her; 
and, with an impatient movement of the 
shoulders, she made her way languidly 
to the door. She was feeling better— 
the rehearsal could go on. 

But outside everything was dark and 
juiet. The stage was empty, save for 
the chairs and which been 
arranged for the rehearsal; and a pro- 
found gloom hung over the dimly lit 
The unoccupied stalls seemed 


( 


tables had 


theater. 
to gape up at her like so many ghostly 
spectators. They frightened her with 
their silence and their emptiness; and 
she pattered in her slipshod way across 
to the opposite wing. 

Halfway she stopped short. Two 
supers were standing with their backs 
toward her; and the gruff murmur of 
their voices caught her ear. She heard 
her own name; and ambition, greedy 
for every crumb, bade her listen. She 
heard a short outburst of ironical 


laughter; and the sound brought a rush 
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of feverish color to her cheeks. Why 
were they laughing? Whom were they 
laughing at? 

“What ye’d call a 
squib,” one voice said. “The boss must 
be fairly off his head. And Miss Cal- 
houn with nothing to do but gnash her 
teeth while that little waxwork goes 
through its tricks! Lor’ love me, I 
knows something of the business; and I 
tells you, with her, it won't be nothing 
but a ghastly failure. She’d get Shakes- 
peare hissed off.” 

“Who gave her the part?” the second 
man asked. 

“Her husband, so they say. He must 
be mighty well in love with her.” 

“Or perhaps it’s pity. She won't last 
long. But the worst of it is that she'll 
last long enough to ruin the whole show, 
and him into the bargain.” 

“Poor little cuss! How she worked 
herself up! Regular tore the thing to 
tatters. [I saw her husband’s face. It 
was white like that sheet there.” 

“Hold your tongue! There he is!” 

The two men disappeared behind a 
piece of scenery. The tiny, fragile fig- 
ure in the middle of the stage reeled, 
and then crept back into the shadow of 
the wings. From there she saw David 
Hardy come out, and at his side Helen 
Calhoun. They were not speaking; but 
instinctively it seemed both stood still 
and looked at the empty stage; and then 
at each other. A thin, gray light, filter- 
ing through an open door at the back 
of the theater, fell on their faces. He 
Hers bore the 


regular damp 


was intensely harassed. 
stamp of a great pity. 

She stretched out her hand and laid 
it on his arm. 

“Poor David!” she said, scarcely 
above a whisper. “Poor David! I wish 
to Heaven I could help you!” 

He shook his head. 

“You can’t. And, after all, it doesn’t 


matter. One has to learn to give up 
things. I have given up so much that 


this little bit of hope and ambition can 
go to join the rest. And it makes her 
happy. Poor little soul!” 

“Poor little soul!” she echoed. 
“David, what will happen when the 
crash comes, as it must come?” 
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“T don't know. It will break her 


heart. But at least she will have had 
her chance.” 
“And you will have lost yours. 


Would it not be better, kinder, to tell 
her the truth now before it is too late?” 

He shook his head. 

“No; I can’t. Don’t you see? I 
have to make good the wrong I did her. 
Yes. Don’t look at me like that—the 
wrong. Helen, you know why my play 
was written. Out of the crushing need 
to break my own silence. I wrote it for 
you—to you. It was you who stood be- 
fore my mind's eye when I created Mar- 
garet Anstruther. It was my confes- 
sion, my defense, my x 

“Oh, hush!” she begged earnestly. 

“No; listen! I am giving up every- 
thing. I claim the right for one hour 
to confront you with the truth. Helen, 
ten years ago you believed me guilty. 
You believed that I had lied to you and 
deceived you?” 

She bowed her head in faint acknowl- 
edgment. 

“T was young, and headstrong, and 
very proud, You hurt me in my pride. 
Am I not punished enough? Can you 
forgive me?” 

“Don’t let us talk of punishment or 
forgiveness. It’s too late. I only want 
to take this comfort with me—that you 
know now that I did not fail you.” 

She looked him full in the eyes. 

“Margaret Anstruther knows more 
than you can tell her. Do you think I 
did not recognize myself, and you? 
Did you not understand why I thanked 
God for that play? David, why did you 
not come then with the truth?” 

“T, too, was hurt,” he answered. 
“And I went down—right down to the 
bottom of things with despair in my 
heart, and only a kind of reverence for 
my own powers to save me from utter 
degradation. And there, at the bottom 
of things, I found another human being 
as wretched, as forsaken as myself; 
some one who needed me. You do not 
know what that need meant to me. It 
pulled me up. It gave me a new pur- 





pose, a new reason why I should drag 
myself out of the mire. 


And so it hap- 
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pened. And the wrong was done—to 
you, to myself; above all, to her.” 

“To her?” 

He nodded. 

“TI tried to make her happy with a 
lie,’ he said. “And one can’t do that. 
A lie is poison, and it poisons every- 
thing, even to the one being it may have 
been meant to save or shield. I have 
not made her happy, and the canker 
warped my own powers—until the day 
I dared to tell the truth. But it was too 
late. My truth has become a caricature, 
and it must fail with the rest.” 

“Oh, David, the pity of it all!” 

He straightened his shoulders. 

“TI did not mean to ask for pity. I 
only wanted to explain. And she has 
been so good and loyal, so patient, with 
that poor, frail little body wracked with 
pain and devouring ambition for us 
both. And now she has her chance— 
her big part, as she calls it.” He smiled 
whimsically. “It’s such a little thing to 
give her.” 

“Your whole future.” 

“My future?” He 
shoulders. “My future 
less—ten years ago.” 

A silence fell between them. Then 
he took her hand and pressed it between 
his own. 

“You have been very good to me, 
Helen. Your goodness has given me 
the courage to ask you something 
which I have no right to ask.” 

“T give you the right,” she answered 


shrugged his 
became value- 


gravely. 
“They say you are to marry Sim- 
mons. Is it true?” 
She looked him steadily in the eyes. 
“No; it is not true. I shall never 


marry.” 

“Thank you. It was good of you to 
answer me. Good-by, Helen!” 

“Good-by.” 

Helen Calhoun stood where he left 
her. The tear which she had fought 
back rolled down her cheek; but she 
brushed it away as a sharp, imperative 
cough warned her that she was no 
longer alone. 

She turned, and saw that Kitty Hardy 
was approaching her from the other 
side of the stage. She walked with the 














curiously pathetic little swagger which 
she adopted as “dignity” on the stage; 
and her flushed face wore its customary 
expression when she spoke with her 
rival—that of hauteur and extreme 
self-satisfaction, mingled with that dis- 
trust which comes with an inner sense 
of inferiority. 

“T want to speak with you a moment, 
Miss Calhoun,” she said. 

Her tone was frigid, even imperti- 
nent; but there were black rings under 
her eyes and fever burned in the sunken 


cheeks. Helen Calhoun waited pa- 
tiently. 
“Can I help you in any way?” she 


asked. “Are you better now?” 

“Better? Oh, yes, I suppose so. It 
doesn’t much matter, anyhow.” She 
gave a dry little laugh. “You know, I 
suppose, that I don’t much love you, 
Miss Calhoun?” 

“Yes. I have felt that you distrusted 
me,” the other answered gently. “I did 
not know why. I have been nothing 
worse than an outsider, who would will- 
ingly have become your friend.” 

“Perhaps.” The round, blue 
darkened, and _ steadied from 
flickering, restless wandering. 
next instant, Helen Calhoun felt a 
sharp, catlike grip upon her arm. “It 
vas instinct,” Kitty Hardy said between 
her teeth. “Just instinct! Right from 


eyes 
their 
The 


the beginning, I felt what I didn’t 
know. That you had robbed me of 
everything that I needed to make me 
live—success, and something more than 
that, though I didn’t know till now what 
it was. I didn’t know why I was never 


satisfied, never content. Now I know. 
It was my husband’s love you took.” 

“You heard?” Helen Calhoun’s face 
crimsoned with pity. 

“Yes. I was listening. I’m glad. 
I’ve been an awful fool!” She sat down 
suddenly by the table, and knotted her 
hands together in a childish attempt at 
self-control. “I’m glad I know why I 
hate you,” she went on thickly. “I sup- 
pose I’m a devil, but I wish you were 
dead—dead—dead !” 

Helen Calhoun stood silent. There 
would have been something repulsive in 
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that outburst of hatred but for the pa- 
thetic irony of it all. The wish was to 
be fulfilled, but not as she wished it. 
Death was coming, but not for the 
woman she hated. 

Kitty Hardy looked up. There must 
have been pity written on her rival’s 
face, for she sprang up like a goaded 
animal. 

“IT know what you are thinking,” she 
said, in a voice of concentrated malice. 
“You think that J am dying, and that 
it won't matter. You can afford a fes- 
tive display of Christian charity, can’t 
you? But I’m going to live long enough 
to spoil it for you—and for him. Yes, 
and for him. I'll act my part—I don’t 
care how—and if it ruins him, so much 
the better. He deserves it. He lied to 
me. He deceived me—and I loved him 
so!” 
“He tried to make you happy.” 

“Yes, as though I were a spoiled child 
that—that a few sweetmeats Oh, 
my God, how I hate you both!” 

“Hush, for pity’s sake! There is 
your husband!” 

“T don’t care 

She stopped short. David Hardy was 
coming toward them. In the pale gray 
light, he looked an old man, bent and 
worn with some hopeless struggle. In 
his hand he held a bunch of flowers. 

“T have been looking everywhere for 
you, Kit,” he said. “These are for you 





” 





—to commemorate our first great 
chance together.” 
She took the flowers mechanically, 
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without lgment. She looked 
at him, and from him to Helen Calhoun, 
and slowly her mouth relaxed. The 
fire died down out of her face. She 
seemed to sink together like a little heap 
of burned-out ash. 

“You—you are very good to me, 
David,” she said, with a strange quiet ; 
“but I have just been telling Miss Cal- 
houn—I don’t think I am strong enough 
to play such a big part. I have asked 
her to play it for me. You will, won't 
you? Right to the end?” 

There was a double significance in 
the words which Hardy did not hear. 
But the two women looked at each 


acknowle« 
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other; and in the silence that followed 
a message was exchanged and a truce 
called. 

Helen Calhoun bowed her head. 

“T will do my best,” she said steadily. 

“But, Kit Pe 

She slipped her arm through her hus- 
band’s, cutting short his amazed ex- 
clamation with a flash of the old the- 
atrical coquetry. 

“Don't argue, David. It’s all settled. 
I believe, after all, I wasn’t made for 
big parts. The comic servant is more 
in my line.” Suddenly she broke down. 
“Oh, David, David, take me home! I 
am so—so tired!” 

He obeyed her; but at the wings she 
stopped a moment, and looked back at 
the tall figure standing alone in the mid- 
dle of the stage. Her smile was pit- 
eously triumphant. 





Those who witnessed the premicre of 
David Hardy’s great drama wondered 
why neither the author nor the actress 
to whom he owed so much appeared to 
acknowledge the enthusiasm of their 
audience. 

The answer to the various puzzled 
questions that went the round of the 
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theater was to be found at the back of 
the manager’s box, where another trag- 
edy was being played to a finish. Kitty 
Hardy lay on the hastily improvised 
sofa, with her fair, untidy head on her 
husband’s shoulder. She was wonder- 
fully adorned in a new dress from Paris 
—but she was dying. A broken blood 
vessel, the doctor said. Probably she 
would never recover consciousness. 

Helen Calhoun, still in her theater 
make-up, stood on the other side, and 
fanned her with a tenderness which the 
sorrow-stricken man could not fathom. 
He saw the tears on her cheeks, and 
wondered at the strange depth of a 
woman’s heart. 

The ceaseless applause sounded like 
near thunder, and presently the dying 
woman's heavy eyelids opened. Tor the 
first moment, she stared straight ahead, 
listening, her lips parted in a breathless 
happiness. 

“How they clap!” she whispered 
huskily. “It is a great success. I played 
well, didn’t 1?” 


She looked from one to the other, 
and smiled. 
And then, for her, the applause 


passed into silence 


Oe 


A CHRISTMAS SONG 
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A pean in the 


is the time when holly 

Light all the barren, brooding 
And every bell, it 
Master’s praise. 


sprays 

Ways, 
’ 

sounds noel 


Now is the time when ivies gleam 
Like beryl in the morning beam, 
And every bell, it sounds noel, 
And makes the Master’s praise its theme. 


Now is the time when mistletoe 

Is glossy in the noonday glow, 
And every bell, it sounds noel, 

To praise upon His name bestow. 


Now is the time of ingle mirth, 
= 
The blessed day of Christ—His birth. 
And every bell, it sounds noel, 
To ring His praise throughout the earth. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 








#T was the old dilemma—noth- 
ing in the larder save a ham 
bone that wouldn’t stew, and 
nothing in the studio save a 
few pictures that wouldn't sell. 
And the edge of a curt note from the 
landlord peeped from behind the mirror. 

As Brunswick came into the old 
studio with half a dozen canvases under 
his left arm, Cleo opened the door of 
their little bed-sitting room, and glanced 
quickly at his face. What she saw 
there depressed her heart, but flushed 
her cheeks and brightened her eyes. 
Cleo knew the value of a smile when 
the clouds were hanging low. 

*No luck, kiddie!” He threw the pic- 
tures on a stool, then opened the single, 
ne window of the studio. “At least, 

| have some air; it’s the only thing 
that’s cheap. He was trying to make 
rht of a di sappointment, and she knew 
i much it was costing him. “One of 





these days, Cleo”—he was leaning back 
in his chair and watching her narrowly 
—"one of these day s, little girl, the 
sharks will retire from the picture-buy- 
ing business, and you and I shall live on 
the very best that the best hotel can put 
up for consumption.” 
She was turning over the rejected pic- 
tures. 
T “I’m not sorry that he didn’t buy this 
one—and this,” she said. “He'd have 
offered you a quarter of their value, and 
you'd have taken it, thinking of me and 
iny appetite. Brunny, boy, I wish you'd 
forget me now and again. Don’t worry 
your head, about what you'd like to see 
8 











me eating. Lring along a picture agent 
one of these days, and I'll serve you up 
something new in the way of stews.” 

He smiled faintly. Her optimism 
was unfailing. 

“You've got a bigger heart than I 
have, Cleo. Believe you’d sing carols 
while the bailifi’s men were removing 
the ‘props.’ . 

“Would I?” She sprang lightly on 
the dais, where daily she posed for him. 
“Let the varlets enter!” she cried, in 
mock-tragic tones. “And let us see 
what they'll touch, for what I have I 
hold!” 

He laughed at the quaint picture she 
made standing there, a wisp of black 
hair falling over her forehead, a domes- 
tic smudge on her pretty little retrousse 
nose, a roguish twinkle in her eyes. He 
shook his head, the bitterness of dis- 
appointment again creeping over him. 
She divined his thoughts, and came 
across the floor to him. One soft arm 
encircled his neck, one hand tilted his 
chin. Very gently and very tenderly she 
kissed him. 

“Poor old boy,” she whispered. “1 
wish I were a picture dealer. I'd buy 
everything that you painted.” 

“What's the good of wishing when 
the larder’s empty and the landlord’s 
pressing for his rent?” 

“Tt’s the next best thing to having it, 
anyway. I'd rather wish for a good 
husband, like Brunny, than be kissed by 
a—by a picture dealer.” 

“You're a wonderful asset to a man 
of my temperament, Cleo. You're al- 
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ways full of fun when funds are at their 
lowest. And who’s been here to-day? 
Eh?” There was a letter on the mantel- 
shelf. 

It seemed to him that she trembled 
slightly ; certainly the laughter went out 
of her eyes. 

“Who should you think?” 

“Another dun.” 

“No; your father 

He leaped to his feet. 
angry gleam in his eyes. 

“My f father, Cleo! Are you joking? 

“Read the letter,” she said. 

He took it from the mantelshelf, and 
read aloud: 


she asked. 


There was an 


” 


“Younc Man: I’ve found you, at last. 
The search has cost me a sight of money, but 
I never take up a thing: to drop it when the 
difficulties appear. That's the motto of a real 
Hatheart. I came here to-day hoping to find 
you in, but your little model said that you 
might not be back for an age—you'd gone 
abroad to paint the portrait of some duchess 
or other. [ knew that she was lying, but as 
I've always admired loyalty in a servant, I 
took her word without squealing. Guess she 
thought I was a broker or something like 
that. 

“I’m getting old, Brunswick, and perhaps a 
little sentimental, and while I still hold the 
opinion that prime leaf lard pays bigger 
profits than oil paintings, I’m ready to hold 
out the glad hand to you. There’s going to 
be a family reunion at Kroots Park on the 
second of next month. All your brothers and 
their wives and other relatives on both sides 
will be there. It wouldn’t do to have you 
missed, in case some nosy person in the 
crowd should sell the Hathcart ‘Trouble’ to 


the news spapers 

Now don’t stand on that false dignity of 
yours and refuse to come because you can't 
see any blood tie between lard and painting. 


there’s art in both 


Between you and me, 
only in one. 


trades, but there’s a dividend 
It’s a very nice accomplishment to be able to 
draw a picture, but you get a sight more 
satisfaction out of the ability to draw a 
check. Anyway, come along to Kroots Park 
for a week, and I promise you that I won't 
mention lard or painting unless you give me 
a friendly lead. Remember that you’re the 
eldest son, and that I’m a mighty lonely man, 
in spite of my dividends. If your mother had 


been living it would have made all the dif- 
ference 

“Nebbe you'll feel out of place with the 
crowd—your brother Jo. is managing the 


Hop Stores, and his wife’s people keep half 
a dozen cars and a French chef; your sister 
Hattie takes tea without a table, and is 
president of the local society for the spread- 
ing of the new style of spelling. But in case 
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you might feel lonely—and I know the feel- 
ing, my boy—I've invited one or two artists, 
and they’re going to bring along a model or 
two just to give the old place a lively touch. 


Guess you'd better bring that little girl of 
yours; she seems to know her place. 
“Anyway, it will be a holiday for her, and 


if she’s got her wits about her she might 
pick up a few new expressions that'll be use- 
ful to her in her business. Your brother Jo 
made a mighty good match from a financial 
point of view, but you can’t expect every- 
thing to come your way in this world, 
“I shall expect you on the second. 
“Your disappointed father, 
“JoHN Hatucarrt.’ 
Brunswick turned to look at the little 
woman who shared his few joys and 
many sorrows. 
“Did he mention the contents of the 
letter ?” 
She nodded affirmatively. 
“And he didn’t guess—guess the real 
relationship >" 


“No, I didn’t think it wise to tell 
him.” 

“Why °” 

She went to the window and 


drummed on the pane. 

“It might have hurt you—your pros- 
pects, if you had any in that direction. 
It was difficult, I admit, because you had 
not told me that John Hathcart, the 
merchant, Was your father. I thought 
you wer ; 

“Just w hat ?” 

He had come behind her, and an arm 
was around her waist. 

“Just Brunny,” she whispered. 

“Tam still ‘just Brunny,’” he smiled; 
“and not for all the gold in the world 
would I be anything else to you.” 

“If they guessed the truth, they would 
turn you down. <A lord who marries his 
servant commits a less sin than an 
artist who—who falls in love with a 
model,” 

“Nonsense!” He 
“Your imagination’s 
feeding you too well.” 

She tried to laugh back; but there 
was no mirth in her eyes. 

“T wish—I wish he hadn't found us,” 
she went on plaintively, “because I think 
it’s going to make such a difference. We 
haven't had all the luck we might have 
had, but I’ve had—I’ve had _ you, 
Brunny; and there’s a deal in that.” 





to him. 
I’m 


drew her 
too lively. 











“Luck! Who has had more?” He 
was holding her from him, and laughing 
in her face. “When I drifted into this 
profession, I hadn’t a friend in the 
world; and, at the end of two months, 
I almost sacrificed my pride, and de- 
cided to return like the prodigal son. 
‘I have returned; make me one of your 
servants or a swineherd, or a laborer in 
your lard factory.’ And then you came, 
Cleo. Do you remember the first time 
you posed for me? And do you know 
that I had to go out and pawn my moth- 
er’s ring before I could pay you for the 
sitting ?” 

“IT shouldn't 
known.” 

“Of course you wouldn’t; but, then, 
you were hungry, as I was; and hunger 
doesn’t give a man or a woman much 
time to indulge in sentiment. Anyway, 
you brought me luck, and you're going 
to bring more. Wait till the ‘Phryne’ is 
finished.” 

She sighed, and toyed wistfully with 
his cravat. 

“IT never knew how much real joy 
there is in being poor till he came,” she 
said. 

“Then we shall not go. There’s an 
end of it. They will get on very well 
without us, especially Hattie.” 

“You shall go.” There was a chal- 
lenge in her eyes. “And I shall go. 
Now, what do you think of that?” 

“I think you’re a weathercock,” he 
laughed. “One moment you say ‘No,’ 
and the next you agree.” 

“But we shall keep up the deceit. I 
insist on it.” 

“Then we shall not go. I’m not go- 
ing to play the hypocrite, for the simple 
reason that I’ve nothing to be hypocrit- 
ical. about.” 

She caught the lobes of his ears, and 
drew down his face till the ips touched 
hers. 

“Please!” she coaxed. “At least, it 
will be a novelty, and novelties don’t 
present themselves every day; and 
there’s only a ham bone in the*larder, 
and there’s a threat on the mantelshelf ; 
and he’s your father, and _ lonely. 
runny, boy, I wish that my father 
were alive.” 


have taken it had I 
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“Right,” said Brunny. “We'll go. 
Whew! I can smell the lard from 
here.” 

And they went. 
foreseen the result! 

Kroots Park stood in the midst of 
ten acres of beautifully wooded land. 
Hathcart had the house built to his 
own designs, and the matter of cost was 
not allowed to interfere with comfort. 
In his early life, John Hathcart tasted 
much of the bitterness that is insepara- 
ble from comparative poverty; and, 
when the time came that he could foot 
a draft for anything up to fifty thou- 
sand and not feel the pinch, he decided 
to extract all the pleasure possible 
from his money. 

He was an eccentric old fellow in 
many ways, but no man knew better 
how to judge the market or manage his 
affairs. By some he was hated for his 
hardness, by others he was blamed for 
his sentiment. He had been known to 
drive a debtor to the very steps of the 
bankruptcy court, and to tear up the 

O Us at the moment when his re- 
venge seemed complete. As a parent, 
he was a disappointed man. For his 
first born, Brunswick, he had mapped 
out a career that would, in time, have 
made him proprietor of one of the 
largest commercial businesses in the 
country; and nothing aged him so 
quickly as the son’s rebellion. 

The reunion of the Hathcart family 
was an imposing affair; and the local 
newspaper felt justified in writing up 
the Romance of the Hathcart Millions. 
The old man was reading the account 
when a servant announced the arrival 
of Mr. Brunswick Hathcart and Miss 
Cleo. 

“My daughter, Hattie, will see to the 
lady,” he said to the servant; “but show 
Mr. Brunswick in here.” 

Again he composed himself to read- 
ing; and, as Brunswick came across the 
floor, he merely glanced over the top 
of the newspaper and nodded a wel- 


Could they have 


come. 

“And I’m seventy-two years of age, 
am I? And the happiest magnate in 
the country. Do you believe that, 
Brunny ?” 
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He was quoting from the paper, and 
appealing to his son in a manner that 
suggested that there had been no sep- 
aration. But Brunswick knew his fa- 
ther; and, although the newspaper 
shielded them, he was aware that the 
thin, clean-shaven lips were twitching. 

“The age matters little, sir,” he an- 
swered, “I trust that the rest is accur- 
ate enough.” 

The old man rose slowly, and held 
out his hand. 

“Brunny, boy”—his voice was very 
low-pitched, and he glanced furtively 
at the door, as though he were afraid 
of being overheard—*in my time, I’ve 
made a sight of money, and I shouldn't 
be natural if all that money hadn't 
worked a change in my nature.” He 
nodded meaningly at the sumptuous 
embellishment of the room, recalling 
silently the days when a couple of 
sparsely furnished rooms were his all. 
“But Brunny, boy, I've still got the 
heart of an old fool, and ‘father’ sounds 
much nicer to my ears than ‘sir.’ ” 

“I’m very sorry, father,” Brunswick 


said. 
“That's all right,” the old man 
chuckled. “Now come along, and I'll 


introduce you to the crowd., Kroots 
Park isn’t like itself. All the old mem- 
ories, which seem to sit in the armchairs 
while I’m here alone, have cleared 
themselves out for a week. And the 
laughter of the womenfolk! Brunny, 
boy, I wish I had thought of this idea 


might have saved myself a 


before. I Ng 
deal of sadness.” 

“Certainly, the place is more 
ful,” said Brunswick, as the laughter of 
a girl in the grounds floated up to the 
study. 

“Of course it’s more cheerful. Ah, 
me! If only a boy of mine would take 
it into his head to marry and settle 
down here! Brunny, boy, I would like 
to play the grandfather to somebody— 
or something.” 

No answer. 
door. 

“Did that little body come along?” 
the old fellow asked, his hand on the 
door. “She did! Good! We'll give 
She 


cheer 


They went toward the 


her the time of her life, Brunny. 
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shall play the lady for a week, and do 
as she pleases in your old father’s 
house. Bet she’ll keep her end up, too. 
Good girl, that, although she is only a 
model. She stood by you, anyway, 
when she thought I was after you for 
the rent; and a servant who'll do that 
is worth a little kindness now and then. 
Suppose you don't pay her a mighty 
lot, do you, Brunny? Labor’s cheap 
enough. Keep that in mind when your 
sentiment threatens to run away with 
you.” 

There was a troubled expression on 
Brunswick's face. 

“I ought to explain,” he began; but 
the old man cut him short. 

“Tut! My boy, I don’t want to poke 
my nose into your business. Here we 
are among the ‘crowd. Oh, there are 
some lovely women here to-day. Brun- 
ny, boy, you must see my ward, Kitty. 
Leen here only a couple of days; but 
there hasn’t been a drop of rain since.” 

He was introduced to Kitty, a sweet 
little woman of eighteen, whose chief 
mission in life seemed to be the disclos- 
ing of two rows of perfect teeth in a 
glorious smile. Among his brothers and 
their wives, Brunswick found himself 
distinctly cold and uncomfortable. The 
brothers talked incessantly of their 
wealth, and discussed the share market 
with an avidity that suggested they 
knew of nothing more interesting in 
life. And their women chattered of 
nothing save their cars, and the speed 
they could get out of them, and the furs 
and the silks they had ruined by ven- 
turing to motor in them. It seemed to 
Brunswick that the women looked 
askance at him. Then he remembered 
that he was the eldest son, and guessed 
at their thoughts. 

A party of artists, some of whom he 
knew quite well, arrived, bringing with 
them, in conformity with the wishes of 
their eccentric host, a bevy of models— 
girls who knew how to dress and enjoy 
themselves when the money and oppor- 
tunity were forthcoming. 

Brunswick was standing apart from 
the general guests as the.artists and the 
girls trooped across the lawn. No one 


was more familiar with his father’s 














temperament and eccentricity than he 
himself; but, for the life of him, he 
could not imagine the object in bringing 
down from the city this flock of care- 
less, cackling geese, who posed to live 
and lived to pose. 

Cleo was nowhere to be seen; but he 
was satisfied that the servants had at- 
tended to her. 

As he was standing there, lost in 
thought, his sister Hattie came behind 
him; and, with all the acerbity of a 
woman of forty who didn’t marry till 
she was thirty-eight, she bridged over a 
separation of three years with the re- 
mark that, “Those poor things are like 
butterflies that have been caught in the 
rain.” 

“T have known a peeress to pose for 
an artist at a dollar an hour,” he said 
quietly. Then: “It is three years since 
I saw you last, Hattie.” 

“Dear me! So long ago as that? 
And so much has happened in that 
time! You must come down to see us 
one of these days. Come whenever the 
fit takes you, but be prepared to find us 
out. We have so many calls to make 
in a day that I can never be sure of 
being at home. Wilfrid is so well-con- 
nected, you know. Goodness only 
knows what he'll think of this latest 
freak of father’s. Fancy bringing that 
class of woman down here!” 

She nodded in the direction of one of 
the models, who was engaged in fixing 
an artist’s hat on her mass of wavy hair. 

Brunswick turned away abruptly. 
He was anxious to meet Cleo, and as- 
certain her feelings. If Hattie had 
spoken to her as she had spoken to him, 
there was an aching heart somewhere 
in the grounds. And he made up his 
mind that it shouldn't ache long. 

Instead of Cleo, he came upon the 
smiling Kitty. She had made friends 
with one of the younger of the girls, 
and was feeding her with strawberries 
after the manner of a good-natured 
child feeding a pet dog with scraps— 
popping the fruit into the mouth and 
enjoying the flavor as keenly as was the 
eater. As Brunswick walked toward 
her, she selected a specially large berry, 
and thrust it between his lips. 
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“I've been neglecting my duty,” she 
said, “for Mr. Hathcart told me that 
you had a habit of being dull in a 
crowd.” 

“Few persons could be dull if you 
were present,” he said gallantly; and 
immediately some one thumped him 
soundly between the shoulders. 

“Right, Brunny, boy. You're right!” 
his father exclaimed. ‘She's like a 
poppy in a field of wheat. Kitty, little 
woman, my daughter Hattie is asking 
for you. Guess it’s some performance 
you've got to go through for the amuse- 
ment of the guests. Off with you!” 

Together they watched her lithe form 
disappear in the maze of moving guests ; 
then the old man sighed deeply. 

“The happiest magnate in the coun- 
try!” he mused. “Ah, Brunny, boy, I 
should be if—if something happened.” 

“Something?” Brunswick turned an 
inquiring glance on him. 

The old man hesitated, stumbled. 

“I’m going to settle three-fifths of my 
money on you, Brunny,” he said quietly, 
“on the day that you marry to my satis- 
faction.” 

Brunswick's lips ‘quivered as he 
looked at the deep-lined face. 

“T would rather that we did not talk 
about that now, father,” he said, in a 
halé whisper. 

“Right, my boy, don't let your foolish 
old father spoil your pleasure. Only it 
was there on my lips, and I had to say 
it. Have you never felt like that, 
Grunny ?” 

“T always say what I think,” was the 
reply. “That, at least, is characteristic 
of the Hathcarts.” 

“Aye, and a good _ characteristic, 
Brunny. I have no use for the man 
who says one thing and means another. 
A hypocrite’s the own brother to a fool, 
because the only person he succeeds in 
deceiving is himself.” 

It was not until an hour later that 
runswick came upon Cleo. She was 
alone; and there was the old laugh in 
her eyes. 

“I’m tired already of playing the 
hypocrite,” he said, “for that is what it 
amounts to.” 

“And Im just beginning to enjoy it,” 
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she laughed. “Brunny, dear, I’m hav- 
ing the time of my life; and the only 
thing that I’m afraid of is that some one 
will propose to me.” 

“Don't be foolish,” he 
1oughly. 

What she did not tell him was that, 
in the space of one hour, she had been 
humbled as she had never before been 
humbled. The vitriolic tongue of Sister 
Hattie had stung her again and again. 
It had stabbed at the moral character 
of every light-hearted girl in the com- 
pany; it had revealed the golden vista 
along which Brunswick might travel if 
he chose to fall in with the wishes of 
his old father; it had torn to tatters the 
dignity and pride of the artist’s profes- 
sion, and hinted that the idea of invit- 
ing the crowd of ‘“doubtfuls” was John 
Hatheart’s method of warning his 
daughters and sons that they ought to 
be thankful for their position in the 
State. 

But the crisis was near at hand. The 
banquet was to be held at eight, but ten 
minutes before the hour, most of the 
guests were gathered in the great dining 
hall, and discussing in excited whispers 
the loss of the Hathcart bracelet. The 
value of the trinket was a sentimental 
one. It was given to the wife of John 
Hatheart by an ex-president of Vene- 
zuela for a service rendered his troops 


said, almost 


by Hatheart, who devised a_ tabloid 
commissariat. There were a dozen 
gems in the bracelet, and the workman- 
hip on the gold band was of the finest. 
lhe bracelet had been proudly exhib 
ited during the afternoon, and returned 
to its case in the drawing-room. At 


seven o'clock, a servant advised the host 
that it had disappeared ; and Sister Hat- 
tie, who was within earshot at the time, 
promptly took up the search. 

“What can one expect?” she was de- 
manding indignantly, as Brunswick en- 
tered the room. 

Her father touched her arm. 


*There’s no need to make a fuss 
about the thing,” he protested, much 
annoyed apparently that the discovery 
of the loss should have been made 
known. 

“But I shall make a fuss, father,” 
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she insisted. “It is only fair to my 
friends that a fuss should be made and 
the thief detected.” 

“Tut! Woman, don’t you see that 
some one’s having a joke? You'll find 
the thing in its case within an hour, I'll 
be bound.” 

“It’s a stupid joke, then, and the per- 
petrator shall be asked to explain it.” 

Brunswick glanced round the room. 
Cleo was not present. Why the fact 
should have startled him, he could not 
have said. Quietly he went out of the 
room and found his way to hers. The 
door was slightly ajar, and the sound 
as of some one weeping reached him. 
He called to her by name; and, as she 
did not answer, he opened the door and 
entered the room. She was kneeling 
near the window, her face buried in her 
hands, 

“Cleo,” he cried out, running to her 
and lifting her head, ‘‘what’s the mat- 
ter? Tell me quickly.” 

lor answer, she pointed to the Hath- 
cart bracelet, which was lying on her 
dressing table. 

“[ heard that it was missing,” she 
said brokenly; “and when I came to 
my room I found it among my own 
things in the trunk, which I had not 
locked.” 

He place the trinket in his coat 
pocket, and gently raised her to her 
feet. 

“Come,” he said, in a deep, vibrant 
voice, as he drew her toward the door. 
“We've had enough of this mock senti- 
comuningling of 
wealth and arrogance. I warned you of 
the futility of your scheme. I knew 
that it was full of flaws. I was aware 
of the class of people we should meet 
here. I hate them. I’ve always hated 
them. There isn’t a man or a woman 
among them. Don’t you understand 
why I couldn’t tolerate them in the old 
days? Come!” 

The members of the family were in 
the drawing-room when Brunswick and 
Cleo went down the stair. They 
shrank from him as he entered, for 
there was a bold challenge in his eyes, 
and the angry blood had mounted to his 
very temples. 


ment—this damnable 











“There is your trinket,” he said, 
throwing it on the table near his father. 
“It was found in the dressing table of 
this lady.” 

“Ah!” sighed Sister Hattie. 

“And this lady is my wife.” 

“Your wife!” It was a chorus of 
surprised voices. 

“Yes, my wife”—he squared his 
broad shoulders—‘“and if there is a 
man or a woman in this room that dares 
to make one single insinuation against 
her character, let him or her make it 
now. Yes, by God! Make it now! 
Not one! And now, sir’—he had 
turned to the old man, whose head was 
bowed low—"if I stay in your house 
another hour, it will be to find the 
blackguard who placed that thing in 
my wife’s dressing case. I came here 
on your invitation, and because a sense 
of honor toward you as my parent told 
me that it was the right thing to do. 

“[ don’t know what was in your 
mind when you invited my wife in her 
capacity as a model; but, if it was to 
give your daughters a chance to ridicule 
her and break her heart, you may take 
it to yourself that you almost succeeded. 
We played the role of artist and model 
solely out of consideration for you. It 
was not for us to damp the sentiment 
that prompted a family reunion. If it 
was to give you a week’s pleasure in 
your old age, it was for me to sink the 
unfortunate differences of opinion 
which have kept us apart so 


Chere, you have the truth so far a 


long 
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wife and I are concerned. If these 
people think that we came here after 
the manner of poor relatives to the feast 
of the rich, they are grievously wrong. 
I want nothing that you may have. I 
respect you as my father, and I shall 
always respect you, and my house, hum- 
ble as it is, will always be open to you. 
Now, sir, will you vindicate my wife 
in the eyes of your guests, or would 
you like me to do it?” 

The old man raised his head and took 
a step forward. There were tears in 
his eyes and on his wrinkled cheeks. 

“I knew that this lady was your 
wife, Brunny, boy,” he said; “and it 
was I who placed the bracelet in her 
dressing case.” 

“You!” they gasped. 

“Yes; 1 did it. They—some one told 
me that you were married; and if they 
didn't say that you regretted it, they 
hinted at it. I wanted to make sure, 
runny, especially after I had seen the 
little woman at your place. And, my 
boy”’—his voice rose—"‘if you had gone 
back on her, I should never have for- 
given you. ‘An eccentric old fool! 
That's what they call’me, Brunny; and 
they're right; but I've got an old fool's 
heart. Ladies and gentlemen’’—he had 
taken Cleo’s hand in his—‘'I believe that 
dinner is served. Will you follow us 
in? I want to tell the guests that the 
new master of Kroots Park is going to 
preside over us at dinner.” 

Slowly, wonderingly they followed 


lim 1n 


ay 


UNCHARTED 


H' NW could 
| au 


I tell what cruel thorr 


vay hidden ‘neath its sweet? 
I did but stoop to pluck the rose 


That 


blossomed at my 


feet. 


How could I tell his mockery 


would 


Al me 


make me 


Wise 


When in my dreams Love came to me, 


And smiled into my eyes! 


' 
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IM HENRY JACOBS, my 
Chicago partner in the “Ost- 
able Grocery, Dry Goods, 
Boots and Shoes, and [ancy 
Goods Store,” had had it on 

his mind for quite a spell, I cal'late, 

and he’d mentioned the idea to me at 
least twice durin’ that week, but I never 
paid much attention. Jim Henry was 
always as full of notions as a peddler’s 
cart, and if I took every one of ’em seri- 
ously the business would either have 
made us Rockefellers or star boarders 
at the poorhouse, one or t’other. 

‘Twa’n’t until old Ebenezer Taylor 

come in after his mail, and went out 

after a constable, that I realized some- 
thin’ had to be done. 

You see, lbenezer’s eyes was 
on him, and, to make things worse, he'd 
forgot his nigh-to spees, and had on 
his fur-off pair. Consequently, when he 
headed for the post-office department at 
the after end of the store, he wa’n't in 
no condition to keep clear of the rocks 
and shoals in the channel. Fust thing 
he run into was a couple of dress forms 
with some bargain calico gowns on ‘em. 
While he was beggin’ pardon of them 
forms, under the impression that they 
was women customers, he backed into a 
roll of barbed-wire fencin’ that was 
leanin’ against the candy and cigar coun- 
ter. 

His clothes was sort of thin, and if 
that barbed 1 been somebody 





failin’ 


wire had 


tryin’ to borrow a quarter of him he 





couldn't have jumped higher or been 
more emphatic in his remarks. The 
third jump landed him against the gun- 
wale of a bushel basket of “Strictly 
l‘resh Eggs” that Jacobs was sellin’ out 
cheap, ‘count of our havin’ ’em in stock 
for so long. 

Perhaps he was tired from the jump- 
in’, or maybe the excitement had gone 
to his head, and he thought he was a 
hen. Anyhow, he set on them eggs, and 
in two shakes of a lamb’s tail he was the 
messiest-lookin’ omelet ever I see. 

Jacobs, and me, and the clerk scraped 
him off best we could with pieces of 
barrel hoop and the cheese knife, and 
Mary Blaisdell come out from behind 
the letter boxes, where she was sortin’ 
mail, and helped along with the floor 
mop, but when we'd finished with him 
he was consider’ble more like somethin’ 
for breakfast than he was human. 

\nd mad! An April-fool chocolate 
cream couldn't have been more peppery 
than he was. He distributed his com- 
mentaries around pretty general—Mary 
got some, and so did Jacobs—but the 
heft was fired at me. He hated me, any- 
how, ‘count of my bein’ made postmas- 
ter—instead of the man he’d backed— 
and for some other reasons. 

*You—you—thunderin’ murderer!” 
he hollered, shakin’ his old fist in my 
face. ‘Twas all your fault. You 
done it a-purpose. Look at me! Look! 
My legs punched full of holes like a 
skimmer, and—and my clothes! Just 














my clothes! A whole suit 
A suit I paid ten dollars and a 


%9 


look at 
ruined! 
half for 

“Ten year and a half ago,” I put in, 
involuntary, as you might say. 

“It’s a lie. *“I'won't be nine year till 
next September. You think you're 
funny, don’t you? lver since this con- 
sarned, robbin’ black Republican ad- 
ministration made you postmaster. 
Postmaster! You're a healthy postimas- 
ter! I'll have you arrested. Ill march 
straight out, and have you took up. I 
will!” 

He headed for the door. I didn’t say 
nothin’, I was sorry about the clothes, 
and I’d have paid for ’em willin'ly, but 
arguin’ just then was a waste of time, 
as the feller said when the deef-and- 
dumb man caught him stealin’ apples. 
Ebenezer stamped as fur as the door, 
and then turned around. 

“T may not have you took up,” he 
says, “but I'll get even with you, Zeb 
Snow, yet. You wait.” 

After he’d gone, and we'd made the 
place look a little less like an eggnogg, I 
took Jim Henry by the sleeve, and led 
him into the back room, where we could 
be alone. Even there the surroundin’s 
was so cluttered up with goods, and 
bales, and boxes that we had to stand 
edgeways, and talk out of the sides of 
our mouths. 

“Jim,” says I, “this place of ours ain’t 


big enough. We've got to have more 





room.’ 

He pretended y | dreadful ir- 
prised, 

“Why, why, skipper!” he says. “You 
shock me. This is so sudden. What 


put such an idea as that in your head? 
Seems to me | have vague remem- 
brance of handin’ you that suggestion 
no less than twenty-five times since the 
last change of the moon, but | hope that 
didn’t influence vou.” 

“Aw, dry up,” I. “You was 
right. Let it go at that. Afore I got 
the postmastership this buildin’ was big 
enough. Now it ain't. We've got to 
Have 


Ssavs 





build on, or move, or somethin’, 
you got any definite plan?” 

Well, it seems he had. 
tliought it all out. 


Seems he’d 
We'd ought to buy 
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Philander Foster’s buildin’, which was 
on the next lot to ours, move it close 
up, cut doors through, and use it for the 
post-office department. 

“Humph!” says I, after I’d turned 
the notion over in my mind. ‘That ain’t 
so bad, considerin’ where it come from. 
I can only sight one possible objection 
in the offin’.” 

“What's that, you confounded Jeze- 
bel?” he says. 

“Jezebel?” says I. “What an airth 
do you call me that for?” 

“*Cause you're him all over,” he says. 
“He was the feller I used to hear about 
in Sunday school, the prophet guy that 
was always croakin’, and believed every- 
thing was goin’ to the dogs. That was 
Jezebel, wa'n't it?” 

“No,” says I, “that was Jeremiah. 
Jezebel was the one that went to the 
dogs. And she was a woman, at that.” 

“Well, all right,” he says. ‘“What- 
ever he or she was, they didn’t have any- 
thing on you when it comes to croaks. 
What's the objection ?” 

*Nothin’ much. Only I don’t know’s 
you've happened to think that Philander 
might not care to sell his buildin’, to us 
or to anybody else.” 

That was all right. We could go and 
see, couldn’t we? We could, of course 

and we did. 

Foster run a shebang that was labeled 
“The Palace Dilliard, Pool, and Sipio 
Parlors. Cigars and Tobacco. Tonics, 
\ll Flavors. Ice Cream in Season.” 


The “Palace” part was some exaggera- 
tion, and so was the “Parlors,” but the 
place was the favorite hang-out of all 


the loafers and young sports in town; 
and the church folks was turrible down 
on it, callin’ it a “oilded hell,” and such 
pious profanity. The gilt had wore off 
years afore, and if the hot place ain't 
more interestin’ than that billiard sa- 
loon, it must be dull for some of the 
permanent boarders. 

\We found Philander asleep back of 
the soft-drink counter, and young Eras- 
tus Taylor —‘Ratty,” everybody called 
him-—practicin’ pin pool, as usual, at 
one of the tables. “Ratty’ was Eben- 
ezer Taylor’s only son, and the combina- 
tion trial and idol of the old man’s soul. 








Ebenez:r thought most as much of him 
as he did of his money, and when you've 
said that you couldn’t make it any 
stronger. He'd done his best to make a 
man of “Rat”—his idea of a man—even 
separatin’ from enough cash to send him 
to a business college up to Middleboro; 
but all the boy got from the college was 
a thunder-and-lightnin’ taste in clothes, 
and a postgraduate course in pool 
playin’. 

Me and Jim Henry woke up Philan- 
der, and told him we wanted to talk 
with him private. He said go ahead 
and talk; there wa’n’t anybody to hear 
but Ratty, and Rat was just like one of 
the family. So, as we couldn't do it any 
different, we went ahead. 

Jacobs explained that we felt that 
maybe we might, some time or other, 
need a little extry room for our busi- 
ness, and, bein’ as he was handy by, and 
we was always prejudiced in favor of a 
neighbor, and so on, perhaps he’d con- 
sider sellin’ us his buildin’ and lot. 
Course it didn’t make so much differ- 
ence to him; he could easy move his 
“Parlors” somewhere else—and similar 
sweet ile. He listened till Jim Henry 
had poured on the last soothin’ drop, 
and then he laughed. 

“Um—yaas,” he says. “I could move 
a heap, I could! I’m so durned popular 
amongst the good landholders in this 
town that any one of ’em would turn 
their best settin’ room over to me, the 
minute I mentioned it. Yes, indeed! 
Just where’bouts would I move, if ‘tain’t 
too much trouble to ask?” 

Well, that was some of a sticker, 
‘cause / couldn't think of anybody that 
would have that billiard room within a 
thousand fathom of their premises, if 
they could help it. But Jim Henry, he 
pretended not to be shook up a cent’s 
wuth. That was easy; ‘twas just a mat- 
ter of Philander’s pickin’ out the right 
place, that was all there was to it. 

Philander heard him through, and 
then he laughed again. 

“You're wastin’ good _ business 
breath,” he says. “I wouldn’t sell if I 
could, unless [ had a fust-class place to 
move into, and there ain’t no such place 
on the main road, and you know it. I’m 
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doin’ trade enough to keep me alive, and 
I’m satisfied, though I can’t lay up a 
cent. But, so fur as movin’ out is con- 
cerned, I expect to do that on the fust 
of next November. I'll be fired out, I 
judge, and prob’ly have to leave town. 
Hey, Rat?” 

Ratty Taylor, who'd been listenin’, 
twisted his mouth, and grunted. 

“Yes,” he says, “I guess that’s right, 
worse luck!” 

“You bet it’s all right,” says Philan- 
der. “As I said, Mr. Jacobs, if I could 
sell out to you and Cap’n Zeb, I 
wouldn't, without a good handy place to 
move into. And I can’t sell, anyway. 
There’s a thousand-dollar mortgage on 
this shop and lot; it’s due on November 
fust; and unless I pay it off—which | 
can’t, havin’ not more’n five hundred to 
my name—the mortgage’ll be fore- 
closed, and out I go.” 

This was news, all right. Then me 
and Jim Henry asked the same ques- 
tion, both speakin’ together. 

“Who owns the mortgage?’ we 
asked. 

Foster looked at Ratty, and grinned. 
Rat grinned back, sort of sickly. 

“Shall [ tell ’em?” says Philander. 

“7 don’t care,” says Ratty. “Tell ’em, 
if you want to.” 

“Well,” says Foster, “old Ebenezer 
Taylor, Ratty’s dad, owns it, drat him! 
And he’s out to drive ine out of town 
‘count of Rat’s spendin’ so much time 
here. Ratty’s a tine feller, but his pa’s 
the meanest old skinflint that ever 
drawed the breath of life. Not meanin’ 
no reflections on your family, Rat—but 
ain’t it so?” 

“J shan’t contradict you, Phi,” says 
Ratty. 

Jacobs and I looked at each other. 
Then I got up from my chair. 

“Jim Henry,” says I, “I don’t se: as 
we've got much to gain by stayin’ here. 
Let’s go home.” 

We went back to the store, neither of 
us speakin’, but both thinkin’ hard. It 
was all off now, of course. If old Tay- 
lor owned that mortgage he’d foreclose 
on the nail, if only to get rid of his son’s 
loafin’ place. And he wouldn't sell to 
us—hatin’ us as he did—unless we coy- 








axa. 











ered the place with cash an inch deep. 
No, buyin’ the “Palace” was a dead 
proposition. And there wa’n’t another 
available buildin’ or lot big enough for 
us to move to within a mile of Ostable 
Center. 

“Humph!” says I, some sarcastic. 
“It looks to me—speakin’ as a man in 
the crosstrees—as if that wonderful 
business brain of yours had sprung a 
leak somewhere, Jim. Better get your 
pumps to workin’, hadn’t you?” 

He snorted. 

“I’d rather have a leaky head than a 
solid one, like some I know,” he says. 
“Quit your Jezebellerin’ an’ let me think. 
There’s one thing we might do, of 
course. We might advance the other 
five hundred to Foster, let him pay off 
his mortgage, and then 

“And then trust to luck to get the 
money back,” I put in. ‘There’s more 
charity than profit in that, if you ask 
me. Once that mortgage is paid you 
couldn't get Philander out of that build- 
in’ with a derrick. He don't want to 
eo.” 

“But we might make some sort of a 
deal to pay him a hundred dollars or so 
to boot, and then ; 

“And then you’d have another hun- 
dred to collect, that’s all. I wouldn't 
trust that billiard and sipio man as fur 
as old Ebenezer could see through his 
nigh-to specs. No, sir-ree! Nothin’ 
doin’, as the boys say.” 

Next forenoon I met old Ebenezer 
Taylor on the sidewalk in front of the 
Methodist meetin’house, and, when he 
stopped, and commenced 

gigglin’, as if he 








saw me, he 
chucklin’ and 
wound up. 
“He, he, he!” says he. “He, he! I 
hear you and that partner of yours want 
to buy my property next door to you, 
Zebulon,” he says. ‘Well, I'll sell it to 
you—at a price. He, he, he! Ata 


Was 


price.” 
“So your hopeful and promisin’ son’s 
been tellin’ tales, has he?” says I. “I 


wa’n't aware that it was your property 
yet.” 
He stopped gigglin’, and glared at me, 
sour and bitter as a green crab apple. 
“It’s goin’ to be,” he says. “Don’t 


Dis 
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you forget that, it’s goin’ to be. And if 
you want it you'll pay my price. You 


owe me for them clothes you ruined, 
Zeb Snow—for them, and for other 
things. And I cal’late I’ve got you fel- 
lers about where I want you.” 

“Oh, I don't know,” says I. “You 
may be glad enough to sell to us later 
on. What good is an empty buildin’ on 
your hands? Unless, of course, you 
intend rentin’ it for another billiard 
saloon.” 

That made him so mad he fairly gur- 
gled. 

“There'll be no billiard saloon in this 
town,” he declared. ‘No more gilded 
ha’nts of sin, temptin’ young men whose 
parents have spent good money on their 
education. No, you bet there won't! 
And that buildin’ may not be empty, 
nuther. I know somethin’. He, he, 
he!” 

“Sho!” says I. “Do you? 
have believed it of you, Ebenezer 

I left him tryin’ to think of a fittin’ 
answer, and walked on to the store. 
Mary Blaisdell called to me from behind 
the letter boxes. 

“Mr. Jacobs is in the back room,” she 
says, “and he wants to see you right 
away. Erastus Taylor is with him.” 

*“Rastus Taylor?” I sung out. “Ratty ? 
What in the world ay 

I hurried into the back room. Sure 
enough, there was Jim Henry and Ratty 


I wouldn’t 


” 





caged behind a pile of boxes and 
barrels, 

‘Ah, kipper !”” says Jacobs. “Is that 
ou? I was hopin’ you'd come. Young 


Taylor has been suggestin’ an idea that 
looks good to me. ‘Tell the cap’n what 
you've been tellin’ me, Ratty.” 

Rat twisted uneasy on the box he was 
settin’, and give me a side look out of 
his little eves. I never saw him look 
more like his nickname. 

“Well, Cap'n Zeb,” he says, “it’s like 
this: I’ve been thinkin’, and I believe 
I’ve thought of a way so you and Mr. 
Jacobs can Philander’s lot and 
buildin’.” 

“You have, hey?” says I. “That’s in- 
terestin’, if true. What's the way?” 

“Why,” says he, twistin’ some more, 
“that mortgage is due on the [ 


get 


first of 
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November. If it ain’t paid Philander’ll 
be foreclosed on, and he'll move out of 
town. It's only a thousand dollars, and 
Phi's got half of it. If somebody—you 
and Mr. Jacobs, say—was to lend him 
t’other half, why, then he could pay it 
off, and—and ig 

“And stay where he is,” I finished, 
disgusted. “That would be real lovely 
for Philander, but I don’t see where we 
come in. This ain’t a billiard-and-loan 
society Mr. Jacobs and I are runnin’— 
thankin’ you and Foster for the sugges- 
tion,” 

“Wait a minute, skipper,” says Jim 
Henry. “Your engyne is runnin’ wild. 
That ain't Ratty’s scheme at all. Go 
on, Rat; spring it on him.” 

“Philander wouldn’t be so set on 
stayin’ where he is, Cap’n Zeb,” says 
Rat, quick as a flash, “if he had another 
place to move into; another place here 
on the main road, convenient and handy 
by. And | think 1 know a place that 
could be got for him.” 

“Well,” says I, “where is it?” 

Ratty leaned forward. 

“What's the matter with Aunt Han- 
nah Watson’s buildin’ up the street ?”’ he 
says. “She's been crazy to sell it for a 
long spell. And the lower floor would 
make a pretty fair billiard room, 
wouldn't it ?” 








I was disgusted. I knew the buildin’ 
he meant, of course. Jacobs and I had 
talked it over that mornin’ as a pos- 
sible place to move the “Ostable Gro- 
cery, Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, and 
Fancy Goods Store” to, but we'd both 
decided it wa’n't nigh big enough. 

“Humph!” says I. “That scheme’s 
so brilliant you need smoked glasses to 
look at it. Do you cal'late as good a 
churchwoman as Aunt Hannah Watson 
would sell or let her place for a billiard 
room? She needs the money bad 
enough, land knows, but she’s as down 
on them ha’nts of sin as your dad is, 
Rat Taylor. She'd never sell to Phi 
Foster in the world.” 

“She mightn’t, I give in,” answers 
Rat. “But her nephew up to Wareham 
is a diff'rent breed of cats. And since 


she moved over there to live along with 
him he’s got the handlin’ of her prop- 
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From 
what I hear of this nephew man, he ain’t 
as particular as his aunt. And, anyway, 
*tain’t necessary for Philander to make 


erty. I found that out to-day. 


the deal. You and Mr. Jacobs might 
make it for him.” 

I thought this over for a minute. I 
begun to catch the idea that the young 
scamp had in his noddle—or I thought 
I did. 

“Humph!” I says. “Yes, yes. You 
mean that if we'd lend Philander 
enough to pay the balance of his mort- 
gage on the buildin’ he’s in now, and 
would fix it so’s Aunt Hannah’d sell us 
her place under the notion that we was 
goin’ to use it—you mean that then, 
after November fust, Foster’d swap. 
He'd move in there, and turn over the 
old ‘Palace’ to us.” 

He and Jim Henry both bobbed their 
heads emphatic. 

“That's what he means,” says Jim. 

“That's the idea exactly, cap’n,” says 
Rat. “I think Philander might be will- 
in’ to do that.” 

“Is that so?” says I, sarcastic. “Well, 
well, I want to know! But say, Ratty, 
ain’t you takin’ an awful lot of trouble 
on Foster's account? You're turrible 
unselfish and disinterested all to once, 
or else there’s a nigger in the woodpile 
somewheres. Where do you come in on 
this ?” 

He looked pretty average cheap. He 
fussed and fumed for a minute, and 
then he blurts out his reasons. 

“Well, Il tell you, cap’n,” he says. 
“Philander’s about the best friend I’ve 
got in this bum town, and I get more 
solid comfort in his saloon than any- 
wheres else. If he’s drove out of Ost- 
able I'll be lonesomer than the grave. 
I don’t want him to go. And besides— 
well, you see, the old man—dad, I mean 
—has got a notion about settin’ me up 
in business here. And I don’t want to 
be set up—not in his kind of business. 
I know the kind of business I want to 
go into, and—but never mind that part,” 
he adds, in a hurry. 

[I smiled. I remembered what old 
Ebenezer had said about the “Palace” 
buildin’ not bein’ empty on his hands 
very long, and about somethin’ he knew. 














It was all plain enough now. He in- 
tended openin’ some sort of a store 
there, with his son as a boss. | almost 
wished he would. *Twould be as good 
as a three-ring circus, that store would, 
if I knew Ratty. But I was mad, just 
the same, and when Jim Henry spoke 1 
was ready for him. 

“Well, skipper,” says Jacobs, “what 
do you think of the plan?” 

“Think it’s a good one, if you're will- 
in’ to heave morals and common honesty 
overboard—otherwise not. To put up a 
trick like that on an old widow woman 
like Aunt Hannah Watson, to land a 
billiard room on her property, when 
she’d rather die than have it there, is 
robbin’ the Old Ladies’ 
I wouldn't touch it 
So good day to 


close to 
Iilome to suit me. 
with a ten-foot pole. 
you, Rat Taylor,” says 1, and walked 
out. 

But Jim Henry Jacobs didn't walk 
out. No, Him and that young 
Taylor scamp stayed in that back room 
for another half hour, and left it whis- 
perin’ in each other’s ears, and actin’ 
thicker than thieves. I wondered what 
was up, but I was too put out and mad 
to ask. 

“I'll look it over right after dinner 
to-morrow,” says Jacobs, as they shook 
hands at the front door. 

Jacobs scarcely spoke to me all the 
rest of that day, or the next mornin’, 
As we got up from the boardin’-house 
table the follerin’ noon he sa itl 
lookin’ me in the 

“T ain't goin’ back to the tore n 
I’ve got an errand somewhere else.” 

“Yes,” says I. 
You're goin’ down to look at that build- 
in’ of poor old Aunt Hannah's. That's 
where you're goin’. Ain’t you ashamed 
of yourself, Jim Jacobs?” 

“Oh, cut it out,” he snaps, savage. 
“You make me tired, skipper. You and 
your backwoods’ scruples give me an 
ache. I've lived where people aren't so 
narrow and bigoted, and I don't con- 
sider a billiard room an annex to the 
hot place. ul, | can 


too 


sir! 


face: 


‘l imagined vou had. 


} 


If, by a business deal, 


get that buildin’ next door to add to our 
establishment, I’m goin’ to do it, if I 
have to use my own money, and not a 
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cent of yours. 
at the Watson property. 
have you got to say about it?’ 
“Why, just this,” says I. “TI cal’late 
I'll go with you.” 
“You will?” he sings out. “You? 
“Yes,” says I; “me. Not that I feel 
any different about skinnin’ Aunt Han- 
nah than I ever did, but because there’s 
a bare chance that her place may be big 
enough for us to move the store and 
post office to, after all. With that idea, 
and no other, I'll go with you, Jim.” 
So we went together, though we never 
spoke more than two words on the way 
down. We got the key at the jewelry- 
and-hardware shop next door, and went 
in. The Watson place was an old-fash- 
ioned, tumble-down place, with a big, 


Yes, I am goin’ to look 
Now, what 


’ 


Te 


open lower floor, and two or three 
rooms overhead. I saw _ right off 


‘twouldn't do for us to move into, but 
likewise I saw that the lower floor might 
do for Foster, though ‘twa’n’t as good as 
where he was, by consider’ble. 

Jim Henry looked the place over. 

“No good for us,” he snapped. 

*None at all,” says 

“Humph!” says he, and we locked up, 
and come down the steps together. 

As we did so, I noticed some 
watchin’ us from acrost the road. 

“There's our friend, Jim,” says I. 
“And, judgin’ by the way he’s starin’, 


one 


he’s got on his fur-off glasses, and 
knows who we are. 

Lle looked across 

() iVio t nder ! S e. 
Well eal goes through ell 

] 1] 
pout 1K di tight ii yet 

“Do you mean you're goin’ on with 
that low-down billiard-room game?’ | 
asked. 

“Of course I do,” he snapped. 


“Then you'll do it on your own hook. 


I won't be part or parcel of it.” 

“Who asked you to?” he wanted to 
know. 

And we didn’t speak again for the 
rest of that day. It made me feel bad, 
because he and | had been mighty 
friendly, as well as partners together. 
The only comfort I got out of it was 
that, judgin’ from the way he kept from 
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lookin’ at me, or speakin’, he didn’t feel 
any too good himself. 

But that evenin’ Ratty drifted in, and 
the pair of ‘em had another confab. 
And the next day, after the mail had 
gone, Jacobs got me alone, and says he: 

“Well,” he says, “I think I ought to 
tell you that I’ve written that nephew in 
Wareham, and made him an offer on 
the Watson property. I did it on my 


own responsibility, and I'll pay the 
freight. But I thought perhaps I'd 


ought to tell you.” 

“What did you offer?” 

He told me. 

“T'll take half,” says I, “because I 
consider it a good investment at that 
figger. But only with the agreement 
that the billiard saloon shan’t go there. ‘4 

“Then you can keep your money,” he 
says, short. 

And there was another long spell of 
not speakin’ betwixt the two of us. 

A couple more days went by afore the 
answer come from Wareham. When I 
saw the envelope on the desk, with the 
Watson man’s name in the corner, I 
knew what it meant, and I was on hand 
when Jim Henry opened it. He was 
ugly and scowlin’ when he ripped off the 
envelope. Then I heard him swear. I 
was dyin’ to know what the letter said, 
but I wouldn’t have asked him for no 
money. I walked out to the front of the 


I asked. 


store. Five minutes later I felt his hand 
on my shoulder. He had a curious ex- 
pression on his face, sort of a mixture 
of mad and glad. 
“Skipper,” he says, “we’re bunk 
again. We don’t get the W atson plac ice 
“Don’t, hey?” says I. “All right; T 


shan’t shed any tears. I wa’n’t after it, 
and you know it. But I’m surprised 
that your offer wa’n’t accepted. Why 
wa'n’t it?” 

“Because somebody got ahead of me. 
Here’s the letter. Listen to this: ‘Your 
offer for my aunt's property in Ostable 
caine a day too late. Yesterday I gave 


a year’s option on that property, for five 
hundred dollars ¢ as sh, to—’ 
“Land of love!” [ interrupted. “Only 


yesterday! That was close haulin’, I 
must say.” 


“Wait,’ “vou haven't heard 


says he, 
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the whole of it. 
five hundred dollars 
of your town.’ 

“Taylor!” says I. “Taylor! My 
soul and body! The old skinflint beat 
us again! Well, I swan!’ 

“Um—hm!” says he. “I size it up 
like this: He saw us come out of there 
the other day, and imagined that we 
thought of buyin’ and movin’ in. So, as 
he owed us a grudge, and because the 
Watson property is, as you said, a good 
investment anyhow, he makes his option 
offer on the jump, and beat me to it.” 

. whistled. 

“T cal'late 


‘A year’s option, for 
cash, to Mr. Taylor, 


you've hit the nail head, 


Jim,” says I. “Well, to be free and 
frank, I'm glad of it.” 

“So am I,” says he. 

That was a staggerer. I whirled 


round and looked at him. 

“You be?” I sung out. 

“Yes,” says he, “I am. Of course, I 
had my heart set on gettin’ that ‘Palace’ 
for an addition to our place here, and 
the only way I could see to get it was to 
take up with that Rat’s proposition. I 
hav en't any prejudice against billiards.” 

“Neither have I, but i 

“IT know. And you're right. But old 
woman Watson has, and to run Foster’s 
joint in on her would have been a 





blamed mean trick. I've felt like a 
chicken thief, but I was so pig-headed 
[ wouldn’t back down. Now that I've 


got it where the chicken got his I’m 
glad of it. I really am. Partner, will 
you forget my meanness, and shake 
hands ?” 


tickled as a 
And 


Would I? I was as 
youngster with a new tin whistle. 
so was he. 

‘There's only one thing that gets my 
goat,’ he says, “and that is that old 
Ebenezer’s got the laugh on us again. 
As for the addition to the store, we'll 
do without it, or build an extension into 
the back yard. But I hate for that old 
tightwad have the always on 
his side.” 

“T know,” 


joke 


savs I. “So do I. But 


some day, if we wait long enough, we 
may have a chance to laugh at him. 
I've lived a good many year, and I've 
seen it work that w ay pretty often. 














We'll wait 
laugh hard.” 

And we didn’t have to wait so turrible 
long, neither. We got a carpenter in, 
told him to keep it a secret, but to plan 
how we could build the back-yard ex- 
tension, The plannin’ and estimatin’ 
kept us busy, and we forgot about 
everything else. 

Fust along I expected young Taylor 
would pester us with more schemes, but 
he didn’t. He never come nigh us once ; 
fact is, he seemed mighty anxious to 
keep out of our way, and so long as he 
did we didn’t complain. His dad come 
crowin’ and chucklin’ around a couple 
of times, and finally Jacobs lost his tem- 
per, and told him if he ever showed his 
nutcracker face on our premises again 
he was liable to be put to the expense of 
havin’ it repaired by the doctor. 

Ebenezer vowed vengeance and law- 
suits, but he went, and after that he sent 
a boy for his mail instead of comin’ to 
fetch it himself. 

One forenoon—about eleven o'clock 
‘twas—F was standin’ on the store plat- 
form, when I heard the Old Harry’s 
own row in the “Palace Billiard, Pool, 
and Sipio Parlors.” Loud voices, all 
goin’ at once, and two or three different 
assortments of language. Jim Henry 
heard it, too, and come out to listen. 

“Skipper,” he says, sudden, “what 
day is this?” 

“Why, Thursday,” says I. ‘“Ain’t it? 
Oh, you mean what day of the month. 





and when we do laugh we'll 





Hey? By the everiastin’! I declare if 
: $91" he f11 e wT } os 1"? 
it aint the ftust of November 

“The day Foster’s mortgage falls 
due!” he says, excited. “I wonder— 


you don’t suppose—— 

He didn’t have to suppose, for inside 
of the next two minutes we both knew. 
Three men came bustin’ out of the bil- 
liard-room door. One was Philander 
himself, the other was Ezra Colcord, the 
lawyer, and the third was our old ship- 
mate and bosom friend, Ebenezer Tay- 
lor. The old man was fairly frothin’ at 
the mouth. 

“You—you,”’ he spluttered, 
deceived me. You've lied to me. 


“vou’ve 


You 


led me to think——” 
“T don’t see as you’ve got any kick, 
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Mr. Taylor,” purrs Philander, smilin’. 
“You've got your money. What more 
can you ask?” 

“But—but I don’t want the money. I 
want this property, and I'll have it.” 

“Oh, no, you won't, Mr. Taylor,” says 
Colcord, the lawyer. “This property 
belongs to Foster now. He’s paid your 
mortgage in full. You have no rights 
here whatever, and I advise you to go 
before you are arrested for trespassin’.” 

Well, the old man went, but he was 
still talkin’ and threatenin’ when he 
turned the corner. 

Colcord laughed, and shook hands 
with Philander. 

“Don’t mind him, Foster,” he says. 
“He's sore, that’s all, but he has no 
claim whatever. You've paid off your 
mortgage, and the property is yours ab- 
solutely. As for the other matter, the 
papers will be ready for signature this 
afternoon. Ha, ha! I imagine they 
won't add to our friend’s joy.” 

“Cal'late not,” says Philander, grin- 
nin’. “This'll be*his day for surprises, 
hey?” 

They shook hands again, and. Colcord 
left. Soon’s he'd gone, Jim Henry 
grabbed me by the arm. 

“Come on,” he says. 
good to be true. We 
about this, skipper.” 

So over to the “Parlors” we hurried. 
Philander looked sort of queer when he 
saw us comin’, but he didn’t run away. 
We commenced to ask questions, both 
of us together. \fter we'd asked a 
dozen or so, he held up his hand. 

“Come inside,” he says, “and I'll tell 
you about it. The secret’ll be out in a 
little while, anyhow, and maybe we do 
owe you fellows a little mite of explana- 
tion.” 

We went in, wonderin’. Philander 
set up the cigars, ten-centers at that, 
and then he says: 

“Ves, I’ve paid off my mortgage, and 
I cal’‘late you wonder where the money 
come from. Five hundred of it I had 
myself. You knew that.” 

“Yes,” says Jacobs, and I nodded. 

“Um—hum!” says he. “Well, I 
loaned the five hundred to Ratty, and 


“This is too 
must find out 
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he bought the option on Aunt Hannah's 
buildin’ with it.” 

We fairly jumped off our pins. 

“What?” says I. 

“Rat bought that option?” gasped Jim 
Henry. “Nonsense! His dad bought 
it.” 

“No-o,” says Philander, solemn, 
“twas Rat that bought it at fust. The 
whole scheme was his, and I give him 
credit for it. After Mr. Jacobs here 
had agreed to look at the Watson place, 
Ratty got Ed Holmes to take him over 
to Wareham in his auto. There he see 
this nephew of Aunt Hannah's, paid 
down his five hundred, and got the op- 
tion.” 

“But that letter I got said ” be- 
gan Jim Henry, and then he pulled up 
short. “No,” says he, “it said ‘Mr. Tay- 
lor’ had secured the option; I remember 
now. But of course we supposed it was 
Ebenezer.” 

“And Ebenezer did have it,” I put in. 
“He told me so himself. I met him on 
the road, and he < 

“Hold on, cap'n,”’ cuts in Philander, 
“no use goin’ through all that. Eben- 
ezer has got it now. Ratty decoyed his 
dad down abreast the Watson place 
while you and Mr. Jacobs was inside 
lookin’ it over, and the old man see you 
two come out.” 

“T know he did,” says I. “I saw him 
peekin’ at us from behind a tree.” 

“Yes,” goes on Foster, “he was there. 
And naturally he judged you was cal’- 
latin’ to buy that buildin’ and move into 
it. Fact is, he’d been intendin’ to buy 
it himself as an investment, and, now 
that there was a chance to spite you fel- 
lers hove in for good measure, he was 
more anxious to get it than ever. Then 
Rat broke the news that he had the 
option, and was willin’ to sell it to the 
highest bidder. Ha, ha! I guess there 








was a lively session, but the upshot of it 
was that Ebenezer bought that option 
off his boy for a thousand dollars. 
That’s how he got it.” 

“Well, [ll be hanged!” says. Jim 
Henry. 
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I was ’way past sayin’ anything. 

“And so,” continues Philander, “the 
five hundred dollars’ profit on the option 
and the five hundred I lent Rat to start 
with made just the amount needful to 
pay off my mortgage. And Squire Col- 
cord and me paid it off this mornin’, 
You fellers heard the concludin’ section 
of the ceremonies. Ebenezer’s benedic- 
tion was some spicy, hey?” 

“But—but—why, look here, Philan- 
der,” says I. “I don’t understand this 
at all. Five hundred of that thousand 
was Rat’s. He ain't no philanthropist ; 
he wouldn’t give it to you, unless mir- 
acles are comin’ into fashion again. 
What a 

Foster laughed. 

“There is a little somethin’ under- 
neath,” he says. “It’s been kept pretty 
close, but the cat’ll be out of the bag 
afore the day’s over, and, considerin’ 
how much you two helped without 
meanin’ to, I’d just as soon tell you. 
Ratty told you that his pa was cal'latin’ 
to set him up in business, didn’t he? 
Yes. Well, Rat’s had a notion for a 
long spell about the business he meant 
to get into. There’s a new sign been 
ordered for this shebang of mine. 
Here’s the copy for it.” 

He reached under the cigar counter, 
and held up a long piece of pasteboard. 
’Twas lettered like this: 





PALACE BILLIARD, POOL, AND 
SIPIO PARLORS 


| . > . 
PHILANDER Foster & ERASTUS TAYLOR, 
Proprietors 


= — _ - a j 


“T cal'late the old man’ll disown his 
son when he knows it,” goes on Foster, 
“but Rat had rather run a pool room 
than be rich, any day in the week. 

“And say,” he adds, “if I was )ou fel- 
lers, I’d try to be on hand when Eben- 
ezer fust sees the new sign. I should 
think you’d get consider’ble satisfaction 
from watchin’ his face. I’m cal'latin’ 
to, myself,” says Philander Foster. 




















HEY used to say up at Pales- 
fs trina Reformatory that Reddy 
McGowan was the toughest, 
hardest, flintiest, most incor- 
rigible, hopeless criminal that 
ever changed clothes in the reception 
office; and the opinion was shared by 
all, from the lowest trusty to the man 
who signed releases. They expected 
Reddy McGowan back whenever he 
was not in the reformatory; and they 
never expected in vain. Reddy always 
came back. The careful and conscien- 
tious police of New York saw to that. 

Sometimes the boy shuffled into the 
stone buildings, where characters are 
molded, with only six months of con- 
finement before him. At other times, it 
was a year. Once he landed for three 
years ; and, when he was twenty-five, he 
was a well-known inmate—a disliked 
and sneered-at inmate ; an inmate whose 
future was mixed up, in the opimion of 
the authorities, with life terms at Sing 
Sing, electric chairs, and other sinister 
details, 

Over on Eleventh Avenue, in New 
York, where the red freight cars of the 
railway menace the lives of slow-footed 
citizens, there was a family of Mc- 
Gowans, steeped in the dregs of the 
most hopeless kind of poverty, handi- 
capped by babies and half-grown girls, 
and slightly anarchistic in its outlook 
upon society and the world. Eleventh 
Avenue has only two ambitions—enough 
money to pay the rent and food for 
three skimpy meals a day. In the ab- 

9 








sence of these, a spirit of unrest is 
likely to develop at any moment and in 
any household. 

The McGowans’ worried along 
through a series of lean years until 
Reddy grew into the possession of a 
stout pair of legs, an active brain, and 
a cunning set of fingers. When he be- 
gan to steal, the family sat before meat 
at more frequent intervals. 

After a time, the police looked into 
the activities of the McGowan boy. He 
began to appear in police court. The 
magistrates sent him to the workhouse 
as a matter of course; and, later on, he 
formed the Palestrina habit, and went 
up State for the good of the community 
at home. 

There is nothing to be gained by 
glossing over the facts. Reddy Mc- 
Gowan was a thief. He was an indis- 
criminate and successful thief for a long 
time. 

He formed many of the habits of his 
companions; most of them vicious. He 
learned, among other things, that the 
caught criminal must keep his peace, 
and never squeal on his more fortunate 
fellows; that a man must work out his 
own revenge without the aid of law or 
police; and that society in general is a 
haughty and disgusting branch of civ- 
ilization that deserves richly to be plun- 
dered at all times and all places. These 
are old teachings among thieves. 

Reddy had a mother—a wearied, toil- 
worn, thin-faced woman, old at twenty 
and aged at thirty—who guided the 
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shaky ship of domestic affairs as best 
she could. Reddy was the oldest boy. 
As soon as he was able to do so, he 
began to shift for himself; and the 
mother devoted herself to the younger 
ones of the McGowan brood. 

Reddy never read the Bible. He 
knew nothing of the Ten Command- 
ments, the higher law, the rule of com- 
pensation, the duties of the citizen to 
the community, the teachings of Doctor 
Parkhurst, Bernard Shaw, or Mrs. 
Eddy. He knew that the McGowan 
family needed food, and often could not 
get that food; and that, by being a thief, 
he could frequently provide it. 

In the course of time, the hand of 
Justice descended with unerring aim, 
and collared Reddy for the tenth time. 
It was something about breaking into 
an uptown flat, where the silver lay in 
drawers swathed in fine cloths. There 
was no doubt about any detail. Reddy 
went up to Palestrina Reformatory 
again, and for the final time, as the mag- 
istrate remarked in the course of his 
speech. The next time meant State’s 
prison. It mattered little to the Mc- 
Gowan boy. 

He served ten months in silence and 
sullenness. The superintendent was a 
heavy-faced Scotchman named Wylie. 
Reddy hated him, and, in return, the 
superintendent made the prisoner’s life 
a never-ending misery. 

Sometimes Reddy broke a rule acci- 
dentally and without thought. At other 
times, he deliberately walked into trou- 
ble; but whether the mischief was in- 
tended or not, the punishment was im- 
mediate ; and, in a way, it was unsatis- 
factory to Wylie. Reddy never wailed. 
He never fell on his knees and begged 
for mercy. The steady hatred for those 
about him was always in his bearing; 
in the swing of his shoulders when he 
walked, the quick, nervous glance from 
his eyes, the sneer on his lips. 

“That fellow is a potential mur- 
derer,” Wylie had said to the prison 
physician one afternoon. Reddy had 
been treated to an extra dose of the 
hose; and, when it was over, he was 
unconscious. 

“T don’t know,’ 


’ 


replied the physician 
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slowly. “You can’t always be sure 
about those things.” 

“I can be sure,” retorted the super- 
intendent, with a grim laugh. “I know. 
I’ve watched these people so long that 
I don’t make mistakes.” 

“He’s never harmed anybody, has 
he?” 

“Not yet; but he will. He has prob- 
ably never been interfered with. Do 
you suppose that he would hesitate to 
kill a man if it were necessary to do so 
in order to rob a building?” 

“He might,” replied the doctor. 

“He might not,” answered the super- 
intendent. “He would willingly kill me 
this minute if he had half a chance.” 

The other man laughed. A vague 
thought flickered through his intelli- 
gence. Would such a killing be totally 
without its satisfying side? He had 
seen a great deal of Wylie and his 
methods. 

Dully, day by day, the long term went 
on and slowly drew toward its end. On 
a gray winter afternoon, Reddy Mc- 
Gowan walked through the doors of the 
reformatory and down the street. 

He was unchanged still—the silent, 
grim, sullen criminal he had been when 
he entered ten months before. 

In the railway station, he bought a 
ticket to New York; and found that he 
would have to wait several hours. He 
idled about the streets, watching people 
pass back and forth with parcels in their 
hands, and suddenly he laughed. 

“It’s Christmas,’ he muttered, in a 
half-casual, half-startled tone. “They’re 
buying junk for to-morrow.” 

He caught the pulse of the big city 
while his train was still twenty miles 
out of Grand Central. He laid his 
cheek against the window and peered 
into the darkness for familiar objects. 
When the twinkling lights, high up on 
the north end of Manhattan, came into 
view, he drew in his breath sharply. 
The sullenness faded from his eyes for 
the moment. 

When the train stopped, he mingled 
with the crowd and jostled his way into 
the street. Sidewalks and crossroads 
were packed with hurrying pedestrians, 
and every third man and woman car- 
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ried bundles. The lights from a thou- 
sand windows fell upon the streets. 
Reddy had never remembered seeing 
Forty-second Street so gay. Over 
everything was a thick coat of powdery 
snow, and more was falling. It was 
an ideal Christmas Eve. People were 
happy. They bustled along smilingly. 
They talked in animated tones, They 
patted their bundles with loving hands. 


Reddy watched them. The frown 
had come back to his thin face. 
He walked straight across town 


through the very thick of the throngs. 
Broadway was a brilliant flash of light. 
A hundred thousand people jammed it 
from wall to wall. The Salvation Army 
sentinel stood beside his red chimney 
and tinkled his bell with vigor. The 
evening editions of the newspapers bore 
their familiar “Merry Christmas” greet- 
ings in broad letters. People poured in 
and out of restaurants and_ theaters. 
The ordinary noises of the street seemed 
to be doubled in volume, doubled in 
cheerfulness. 

Here and there women scurried along, 
dragging children behind them. The 
rich furs of the wealthy brushed the 
plain coats of the poor; and everybody 
was happy. Everybody had money. 
Everybody was buying Christmas gifts, 
or had bought Christmas gifts, and 
siniled at the pleasure they would bring 
to the recipients. 

The returning convict paused for a 
few moments and surveyed the scene. 
His quick, roving eye took everything 
in. Then he moved onward to the west, 
and soon he was in streets where the 
lights were fewer, where the people 
walked more slowly, where there were 
not so many bundles and_ packages, 
where the eager light was not in many 
eyes. He was approaching his home. 

He stood undecided under a street 
lamp and looked at the cheap watch in 
his hand. It was almost eleven o'clock. 
The gang would be standing before 
Riley’s bar or sitting at Riley’s tables, 
drinking and gambling. They would be 
glad to see him. They would slap him 
on the back and shake his hand. They 


would buy him many drinks and toast 
his new-found freedom. 


There would 
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be many stories to tell him—news of 
what had happened to his friends while 
he had been behind stone walls. 

He shook off the temptation and 
turned up a street that was even darker 
than the rest. Halfway down it, he 
came to a stop before a dingy doorway, 
and looked up. There were no lights in 
the windows. 

“They’ve gone to bed,” Reddy mur- 
mured. 

He pulled a bunch of keys from his 
pocket and selected one. Softly he 
opened the door and entered. He felt 
his way through the darkness until he 
had come to the rear of the house; and 
then he struck a match and lighted a gas 
jet. He was in his own room. Not a 
sound came from the rest of the house. 

Reddy took off his overcoat and 
tossed it on the bed. He placed his hat 
on the dresser and pushed back the 
mirror. For a long time he stared at 
himself without moving. 

“I’m about the same,” he said finally. 
“T guess I'll go and wake them up. 
They ought to know.” 

He saw in the mirror a rather thin, 
long face, with eyes that set far in be- 
low the forehead. A mop of black hair 
fell over his right eye. His skin was 
unusually white, and where his hair was 
parted, a livid, red scar started, and fell 
in a zigzag stroke across the white fore- 
head. It was his mark. it had been 
laid upon him years before in a battle 
in Riley’s back room, and it registered 
him with the police. There was no 
criminal in New York with a forehead 
like Reddy McGowan’s. He placed his 
finger on the mark and rubbed it softly. 
Then he smiled and turned away. 

He went up the stairs on feet of vel- 
vet; not with particular design, but be- 
cause the walk was his fashion. At the 
top step he halted and stared curiously 
into the sitting room. The light from a 
neighboring street lamp dimly outlined 
the objects in the room, and Reddy sur- 
veyed them one by one. 

On the table was a 
taining a Christmas tree. The branches 
reached halfway to the ceiling. A few 
tiny candles were fastened in tin sock- 
ets, and four small stockings were 


small tub con- 
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pinned firmly to protruding limbs. Be- 
yond these modest decorations there 
was nothing. 

Reddy leaned slowly over the table 
and fingered the coarse stockings. On 
each was a bit of pasteboard on which 
was written a name. 

“Minnie” — “Ella” — “Teddy” — 
“Blanche.” 

Reddy smiled. He reached an in- 
vestigating finger into the diminutive 
stockings and drew forth the prizes. 

In Minnie’s stocking was a stick of 
red-and-white penny candy. In Ella’s 
was a rag doll, with a fat China head. 
In Teddy’s a tin rattle, already in a 
state of disrepair. In that of Blanche 
a cheap, little, many-colored handker- 
chief. 

Reddy held the gifts in his hands, 
turning them over and over. There 
was no stocking for the mother; there 
was no gift for her. He held the piti- 
ful presents up to the light, and laughed 
a grim, noiseless laugh. 

“Poor little cusses!” he said. “They 
ain’t gettin’ much.” 

For five minutes Reddy stood still, 
holding the gifts. His mind was work- 
ing quickly. At the end of that time, 
he slowly unpinned the stockings and 
removed the cheap candles. He made 
a bundle of the whole and pushed it into 
his pocket. Then he turned, and went 
silently down the steps to his own room, 
where he picked up his hat and slid 
into his overcoat. 

When he reached the street, he tossed 
the Christmas gifts into an ash can and 
walked away. His right arm hung 
stiffly at his side, and the fingers of his 
hand turned up, closing upon the nar- 
row handle of a leather “billy,” in the 
round end of which, nestling up his 
sleeve, was a smooth egg of lead. 
Reddy turned from the lighted streets 
and walked swiftly north. 


Mr. Wilbur Blair, of Blair & Co., 
linen importers, whistled blithely. He 
hurried along the snow-lined streets the 
personification of Christmas Eve cheer, 
happiness, contentment, and peace on 
earth to men of all sort of indiscrim- 
inate will. He had bought gifts for his 
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’ friends, his relatives, and his enemies. 


There was still a large sum of money in 
the inside pocket of his coat, and he 
purposed to spend another bill or two. 

There was a poor devil somewhere 
over on the West Side. The poor devil 
had a large family. Mr. Blair had for- 
gotten where the poor devil passed his 
worthless existence; but an investiga- 
tion was well worth while. If he could 
find the man, he would buy him a 
turkey for the morrow, with much rich 
food and gifts for his children. 

The happy, prosperous citizen of 
good intent passed along mean streets 
and through dark sections. A light foot 
pressed the snow behind him, and a 
quiet voice demanded that he hold up 
his hands and deliver, which, being con- 
trary to the custom of Mr. Wilbur 
Blair, provoked instant combat. The 
lead-filled “billy” slipped down from 
Reddy McGowan’s sleeve and_ struck 
Mr. Blair above his right ear, and the 
battle ceased. Reddy removed the bills 
from the inside pocket and walked 
away. 

An hour later, the victim of the hold- 
up stood before Lieutenant Gross, of the 
nearest police station, and held his hand 
against his numbed head while he re- 
lated the details. The plain-clothes men 
gathered about him and listened with 
interest. 

“And,” said one of them when Mr. 
Blair had finished his narrative of the 
outrage, “you say the robber had a red, 
zigzag scar across his forehead ?” 

“Yes, replied Mr. Blair positively. 
“Tt ran from right here to right here.” 
He drew an eloquent line on his own 
forehead. 

“T believe,” continued the sleuth ab- 
sently, “that Reddy McGowan came out 
of Palestrina to-day. He’s early at 
work. You'd better come with us, Mr. 
Blair, to do the identifying.” 

“T’ll be glad to go,” retorted the dis- 
gusted victim. “I have several other 
important engagements ; but I will will- 
ingly forego them in order to see jus- 
tice administered. This is an outrage. 
To think that citizens cannot pass along 
the streets without being assaulted and 
robbed is a frightful commentary upon 
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our boasted peace and security. I will 
go.” 
Mr. Blair said a number of other 


things, all indicative of the intensest 
kind of righteous indignation. 

Reddy McGowan passed along with- 
out frantic haste, but with deliberate 
speed. There were many things to be 
done, and a short time in which to do 
them. In a very few moments he was 
in the shopping district. The stores 
were still open, and the crowds were 
coming and going as though it were the 
middle of the day instead of almost 
midnight. The ‘“do-your-shopping- 
early” plea of the stores had come and 
gone, with the usual result, and the tired 
salesgirls walked about on feet that 
were numb. 

Reddy disappeared into a spacious 
entrance. When he came forth, he was 
hidden behind piles of red, white, and 
brown bundles; and the portion of his 
face that was visible was totally with- 
out frown or sullenness. 

“By golly, they'll be surprised,” he 
said. “I’m sorry about that guy I 
handed it to, but I had to do it. There 
wasn't no other way.” 

Later on, there was a commotion. 
Reddy ascended the steps of his home 
noisily. There was no chance of getting 
into his home without awakening his 
people—not with the insecure load of 
bundles he labored beneath. 

They met him in the hall—white- 
faced, frightened, gasping, talking, 
laughing, crying. His mother kissed 
him. The children clung to his arms 
and legs, chattering, patting the myste- 
rious bundles, dancing in delight. 

“I got out to-day,” Reddy said, his 
arm on his mother’s shoulder. “I 
thought I’d give you a little surprise, 
seein’ it’s Christmas Eve. How’s all the 
little kids? You're all lookin’ husky 
enough,” 

The mother wept softly and patted 
Reddy’s cheek. The children broke into 
the bundles with shrieks of joy as each 
new object appeared—and there were 
many strange things in the paper par- 
cels. 

There were new stockings for the 
tree, and wonderful gifts to go in them 
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—but what's the use of detail? Reddy 
had started at the front of the depart- 
ment store and had wandered through 
to the other street. He had paused mo- 
mentarily at each attractive counter and 
purchased. He had bought food for 
the Christmas dinner—food for the 
Christmas week, and gifts enough for 
a modest orphan asylum. 

Minnie, and Ella, and Teddy, and 
Blanche frequently went mute in wild- 
eyed amazement. 

They lighted the jets, and started 
afresh upon the tree in the middle of 
the table. The babies hopped about in 
their nightgowns and got in the way. 
After a time, the front doorbell jingled. 

“Now, who can that be at this hour?” 
Mrs. McGowan said. “Now, who can 
that be?” 

She stopped, a gorgeous, red tin 
horse in her hand and a look of perplex- 
ity and half fear in her eyes. 

Reddy looked back at her without 
speaking. 

Finally he nodded. 

“Go ahead,” he 
door.” 

When Mrs. McGowan stepped back 
into the room of Christmas festivity, 
she was followed by Morse, Lewis, and 
Corey, plain-clothes men from the police 
station. Mr. Wilbur Blair came last. 

Reddy knew the officers. He glanced 
at them, his face betraying no emotion. 
He looked at Blair. The latter had a 
white bandage about his head. Reddy 
said nothing, and the men lined up be- 
fore him. 

“| suppose there'll be no trouble?” 
Lewis began. 

Reddy stared at him and shook his 
head. 

“You're coming along with us and no 
fuss?” 

“What for?” Reddy asked. 

Lewis grinned. 

“What for?” he said sarcastically. 
“This is Mr. Blair over here—the one 
with his head bandaged up. When you 
do get out of Palestrina, it don’t take 
you more than a thousand years to get 
back on the job, does it? You might 
have waited till over Christmas. Get 
your coat and come along.” 





said. “Open the 
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Mrs. McGowan was sobbing. The 
children clutched at her skirts and 


whimpered. 

Reddy moved over to the table and 
deposited an armful of tinsel beside the 
tree. He turned, and was about to 
leave, under escort of Lewis, when an- 
other commotion began. Mr. Blair, who 
had remained silent, stepped forward 
hurriedly. 

During the conversation between the 
officer and the returned convict, Blair 
had gazed around the room in astonish- 
ment. His blue eye had fallen upon the 
mother and the children; upon the 
Christmas tree and its gorgeous decora- 
tions ; upon the gifts lying about in con- 
fusion; upon Reddy McGowan and the 
white forehead, with the livid, zigzag 
scar dropping down from where the 
hair was parted. 

He brushed the arm of Officer Lewis 
aside and stood directly in front of 
Reddy. He stared into Reddy’s eyes 
for an instant, and then turned to the 
plain-clothes man. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he said distinct- 
ly, “but we've made a mistake some- 
where. This isn’t the man who hit me 
over the head and took my money.” 

“What!” exclaimed Lewis. 

“What!” echoed Morse and Corey. 

“T said that this is not the man who 
robbed me. You've simply run down 
the wrong quarry.” 

“Didn't you tell us that the robber 
had a red scar down his forehead?” 
said Lewis indignantly. 

“Certainly I did,’ retorted Mr. 
Blair. “And don’t you think it is pos- 
sible that more than one man in New 
York may have a red scar on his fore- 
head? I tell you that I had a fight with 
the man who got my money. I saw his 
face distinctly. He had a red scar, to 
be sure, but his face was round and full. 
This man’s face is long and narrow. 
He is not the man.” 

Mr. Blair turned away conclusively. 


He rubbed the sore spot on the side of 
his head and adjusted his hat. 
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“Come along,” he said to the officers. 
“We are only interrupting some Christ- 
mas festivities, and in a highly disagree- 
able manner. For my part, I apologize 
to these people for having had anything 
to do with the unpleasantness. We'll 
have to find another man.” 

With Blair leading, the little parade 
filed out the front door. 

Reddy stood beside the table. His 
mother had dropped into a chair and 
was weeping quietly. For a long time, 
the convict stood without moving. His 
face twitched. The children grouped 
about him in frightened silence. 

Again his mind worked rapidly. He 
saw the old, grim walls of the reforma- 
tory. Again, in memory, he faced the 
flying water from the hose._ He saw his 
own set, resolute, sullen countenance. 
He thought of the uncounted times 
when he had not quailed before the pun- 
ishment—had not begged for mercy— 
had not wept when the others wept. 

He had watched this man Blair come 
into the room and look about him. He 
had seen the eyes of the stranger star- 
ing at the gifts and at the children; at 
the meager furnishings of the room and 
at the rich gifts, in striking contrast. 
He had heard Blair tell the officers that 
he was not the robber; and he had seen 
the queer look in Blair’s eyes when he 
had moved Lewis aside. 

Reddy suddenly dropped on_ his 
knees before his mother. He laid his 
head upon his arms; and for the first 
time the man wept. He, who had 
sneered at the law, and the officers of 
the law, and who had offered a spartan 
and unfeeling body to punishment, 
dropped his head on his mother’s knees 
and sobbed as he had never sobbed in 
his life. 

“All people ain’t against me,” he mut- 
tered brokenly again and again. “I 
never knew there was people like this 
man.” 

“Thank God!” said Reddy’s mother, 
stroking his black hair. ‘Thank God 
you didn’t do it!” 
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LPHABET APPLEGATE 
and [, having exhausted all 
excuses for roaming,  re- 
turned to the city to await the 
decision of Applegate, Sen- 

ior, with regard to the purchase of the 

Otis ranch, for which Applegate, Jun- 

ior, had foolishly made an offer in ex- 

cess of its value. 

Incidentally I also returned to my 
desk in the office, which was even less 
to my liking than my return to the city. 
One finds office and office work irk- 
some and confining after a period of 
adventurous roaming. Applegate 
found even the city itself irksome and 
confining. There is nothing quite so 
lonely and unsatisfactory as loafing in 
a city where such friends and acquaint- 
ances as one has are all working. I 
put Applegate up at my club, and was 
with him as much as possible after 
office hours, but he had a dismal time of 
it a good part of each day. 

Applegate, Senior, seemed to be in no 
hurry, and some time elapsed before he 
finally reached a decision. Then he 
wrote: 





According to my advices, your offer was 
in excess of the value of the property, but 
| understand it was fairly and voluntarily 
made, with full knowledge of the facts, and 
an Applegate’s word must always be good 
in any legitimate transaction. 


“Ripping good sport, the guv’nor!” 
Applegate 


commented approvingly. 


WAM 


i 
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“But it jolly well bowls me over. I 
get a rawnch that I don’t want at a 
price that I don’t want to pay, and 
Sally—Miss Otis—loses a rawnch that 
she does want. Rawther silly, don’t 
you think?” 

I assured him that it was. 

“But whose fault is it?” I added. 

“Mine, old chap,” he replied con- 
tritely. “Silly awss that I was! But 
I thought, don’t you know, that awfter 
she’d been almost ready to leave the 
rawnch for me she’d be jolly glad to 
find she could have both.” 

“You're foolish to think, Applegate,” 
I said. 

“T fawncy you're right,” he returned. 
“Any man is foolish to think where a 
woman is concerned unless he’s wise 
enough to back his own judgment to 
lose. Rawther clever, that!” he added 
complacently. 

“It may be,” I conceded, “but I can’t 
say certainly until I know what it 
means.” 

“It’s quite simple, old chap,” he ex- 
plained. “Awfter you’ve thought, don’t 
you know, and decided what she'll do, 
why, then, act on the bally theory that 
she’ll do the other thing.” 

“But if there are several ‘other 
things that she might do?” I suggested. 

“Why, in that case,” he returned, 
“vou cawn’t tell anything about it.” 

“That sounds reasonable,” I admit- 
ted. 
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“So there may be a chawnce yet,” 
said Applegate. “She said she wouldn’t 
marry me, don’t you know, and then 
she said she might, and awfter that she 
said she wouldn’t, and now I don’t 
think she will, so there is a chawnce 
yet. Is it clear to you, old chap?” 
“Not very,” I answered. “All that 
I can make out is that you still hope.” 
“No, old chap,’ he replied; “you 
could hardly call it hope, you know. I 


shall try again, because reason is 
against it, and that makes it look 


rawther better, don’t you think?” 

“T’'ll not fatigue my brain by trying 
to follow your reasoning, Applegate,” 
I declared, ‘but I understand that you 
intend to try again, and we'll let it go 
at that. Meanwhile, don’t you think 
you'd better finish your father’s letter?” 

“Why, yes, | fawncy that’s a right 
good idea,” he agreed. 

He returned to the perusal of the 
letter, and we soon discovered that 
there were still some matters to be set- 
tled. While Applegate, Senior, was 
ready to go through with the deal, he 
desired more definite information as to 
the terms of payment. He suggested 
that twenty thousand pounds was more 
than he had available in ready cash, 
and consequently more than he could 
pay in a lump sum without sacrificing 
securities that were not immediately 
salable at a satisfactory price. He 
was willing to pay a reasonable part of 
it in cash, but would like to have a 
little time in which to pay the balance. 
He said the necessary cash would be 
forthcoming through his American 
correspondents as soon as he learned 
what arrangement could be made with 
regard to this matter. 

“Ripping good sport, the guv’nor!” 
commented Applegate again. ‘But he 
doesn’t lose his head, old chap. I 
fawncy I'd better write to Otis.” 

He wrote at once, and Otis replied 
promptly. He wrote: 

The terms suggested are quite satisfactory 
to me—say, twenty thousand dollars down, 





and four payments of twenty thousand each 
in three, six, nine, and twelve months, or in 
six, twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four, if you 
prefer, with interest at five per cent. 
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“Too many bally figures!’ grumbled 
Applegate. “They always bowl me 
over, don’t you know, and it’s worse 
when you have to keep shifting back 
and forth, from dollars to puns and 
puns to dollars again. The guv’nor 
writes of five thousand puns, and Otis 
of twenty thousand dollars, and it gets 
my silly head in a whirl.” 

“Well, it’s plain enough that Otis 
has conceded all that your father had 
any idea of asking,” I returned, “so 
what’s the use of bothering? Is there 
any more?” 

“Why, yes, old chap,” answered Ap- 


plegate, hastily scanning the letter 
again. “He says he cawn’'t let the 


rawnch go until awfter Christmas now, 
for Sally has a bally house party 
planned for then, and would scawlp 
him, don’t you know, if he did any- 
thing to interfere with it. Then he’s 
good enough to awsk me, knowing I’m 
alone over here, if I won’t join them 
for Christmas. He says we can settle 
the affair right awfter that.” 

“You'd better go,” I advised. 

“I fawncy I had,” he agreed. “There 
might be a chawnce, you know.” 

I nodded, feeling somehow rather 
grumpy. A Christmas house party at 
the Otis ranch would surely be a glori- 
ously delightful affair. 

“He says,” Applegate went on indif- 
ferently, “to bring that silly awss Hol- 
ton along.” 

“What!” I cried. 

“Well, he didn’t say ‘silly awss,’ old 
chap,” he admitted, “but you're in- 
cluded.” 

I was tempted to strangle Applegate 
for playing with me in that way, but I 
refrained, for I reflected that I could 
not very well go without him. 

An Otis house party, we discovered 
later, was in a class of its own. Who 
ever planned it, whether Otis or Sally, 
had his or her own ideas of such an 
entertainment, and was quite indiffer- 
ent to custom when custom conflicted 
with these ideas. The invitations were 
for the ten days immediately preced- 
ing and including Christmas. Elab- 
orate dressing, even for dinner, was so 
out of harmony with the character of 

















the sports and the informal spirit of 
the place that it was not even attempt- 
ed. One would as soon have thought 
of wearing a tuxedo or a low-neck 
gown in camp. 

Indeed, it was largely an outdoor 
affair, hunting, coasting, skating, sleigh- 
ing, etc. A long hill, with a coating of 
ice on the slide, afforded fine coasting 
with “bob” or toboggan, and a large 
pond, kept free of snow, was available 
for skating. 

Indoors, formality was quite as ef- 
fectively discouraged. The bearing of 
host and hostess and the whole atmos- 
phere of the place discouraged it. 
There were no formal dinners, no sev- 
enteen courses, no swallow-tailed wait- 
ers, no extraordinary variety of wines, 
and yet I doubt if anybody there ever 
fared better in his life. It was camp- 
ing out, with all of the comforts and 
some of the luxuries of home. 

All this came later, however. My 
first and greatest surprise came soon 
after I left the train. As I had been 
. unable to get leave of absence for the 
whole period, Applegate had preceded 
me to the ranch, so I came on alone. 
Otis had written me that he would 
have some one meet me at the station, 
and I rather expected Applegate would 
drive down with whoever came. Fail- 
ing to discover him on the station plat- 
form, I looked about for such a con- 
veyance as Otis would be likely to send, 
but there were only a few farmers’ 
“bobs” and a bus on runners. 

I was debating what to do when there 
came to me in a demure voice: “Were 
you looking for me, perhaps?” 

I turned quickly, and found myself 
looking into the laughing eyes of 
Diana. Yes, Diana—the girl whom 
Applegate had saved and to whom he 
owed his life—Diana the huntress— 
the girl who had insisted upon being 
Diana even after we had learned that 
her real name was Helen Tuttle. Di- 
ana, and none other. I could hardly 
believe my eyes. 

“T volunteered to come for you,” she 
said. “I hope you’re not offended.” 


Yes, that was Diana—the unconven- 
tional Diana. 
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” T began in my 





“Ts it possible 
bewilderment. 

“Oh, yes, it’s quite possible,” she in- 
terrupted. “I’m a member of the 
house party. Father and Mr. Otis are 
old friends, and father thought a 
Christmas away from the convention- 
alities and superficialities of city life 
would be a welcome relief. Mother 
didn’t like the idea very well, but I 
guess she’s more than satisfied now. 
Anyhow, Mr. Otis wrote that it is a 
sort of farewell celebration, because 
he’s selling the ranch, and _ father 
wouldn't listen to any suggestion of re- 
grets after that.” 

“Then this isn’t an annual thing?” I 
suggested. 

“Oh, dear, no,” she replied. “It’s a 
big event, and Mr. Otis has made great 
preparations for it. But we mustn’t 
stand idling here,” she added. “It’s 
getting dark already. Come! I had to 
leave the horse a little distance away, 
because he’s afraid of the cars. Alpha- 
bet wanted to come,” she continued, as 
we walked along, “‘but this is a cutter 
built for two, so he couldn’t. You 
don’t mind, do you?” 

“Mind!” I exclaimed. “Why, to be 
met by you on a moonlight night with 
a cutter built for two would repay a 
trip across the continent and back 
again.” 

What else could a man say in the 
circumstances? What else would he 
want to say—to Diana? It was better 
than being met by the governor of the 
State with a chariot and a band—oh, 
very much better, especially when I 
discovered what a tiny little thing the 
cutter was. 

But presently I began to suspect an 
ulterior purpose in this arrangement, 
for I found the conversation fre- 
quently drifting to the subject of Ap- 
plegate. We had a delightful six-mile 
drive, and not all the conversation— 
not even most of it—was about Apple- 
gate, but it seemed to me that she’ was 
peculiarly interested in him and his 
affairs, and that annoyed me. 

I had seen a good deal of Diana my- 
self when she visited our camp, and I 
had found her captivating. Circum- 
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stances had kept me in the background 
then, but now—well, I couldn’t see 
why Applegate should monopolize all 
the girls in the world. 

Her questioning was always casual 
and indirect, and I tried to parry or 
evade the probe, but what man was 
ever a match for a clever woman in a 
battle of wits? I realized that she had 
learned all she wished to know long be- 
fore we reached the ranch, and I was 
the more annoyed because what she 
wished to know seemed to relate pri- 
marily to the depth and sincerity of 
Applegate’s regard for Sally. What 
was it to her, | reflected grumpily, 
whether he was or was not really in 
love? 

However, as soon as she had assured 
herself that Applegate was serious, that 
this was the Sally to whom reference 
had been made in camp, she dropped 
the subject, and was so very nice to me 
that I had forgotten my resentment 
and wished the ranch ten miles farther 
on when we finally came to it. 

Nor was the rest of the evening any 
less pleasurable. I met the other mem- 
bers of the party, but I saw very little 
of them. Diana was so fascinating, 
and, apparently, so flatteringly con- 
tented with my companionship, that it 
was a téte-a-téte for us most of the 
time. I barely noted that Sally, as 
a hostess, was at her best, but that Ap- 
plegate did not look happy. I asked 
him about it afterward 

“IT fawncy there’s no chawnce, old 
chap,” he replied. “She holds me off, 
don’t you know. Nice enough to me 
and all that, but I cawn’t get five min- 
utes with her alone. She’s afraid I'd 
propose again.” 

“\WWell, you would, wouldn’t you?” I 
queried. 

“T rawther think,” he answered 
slowly, “that I'll have to have some en- 
couragement first. I may be a silly 
awss, but I have a wee glimmer of 
sense sometimes, you know. If it 
wasn’t for the bally rawnch deal, I’d 
pack up and go away, old chap.” 

I asked about the daily program, so 
that I might make my own plans. 

“It's pretty much go as you please,” 
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he explained, “but jolly nice, don’t you 
know, when you get used to it. Rawther 
early breakfast—hawf awfter eight, 
with everybody there, but you won't 
mind awfter a bit. I fawncy a lady 
could have it served in her room if she 
awsked for it, but nobody awsks; or 
she could have it in the dining room 
alone if she chose to be late, but nobody 
is late. 

“We gawther in the big living room, 
and wait there until breakfast is 
served, and then we plan the day, don’t 
you know. Do just as you please, old 
chap. An hour or so—sometimes the 
whole morning—to chat, and smoke, 
and loaf, and write letters, and then 
coasting, sleighing, skating, hunting, 
music, games—whatever you want, in- 
doors or out. Bridge or nice com- 
fortable rides for the old people, and 
excitement for the young, with now 
and then a big bobsleigh ride or some- 


thing else that includes the whole 
party. The bobsleigh and a_ jolly 


crowd on a moonlight night is fine, old 
chap.” 

I conceded that it might be, but my 
own preference in that line was for a 
cutter and just one girl. 

I was down early the next morn- 


ing. I hoped Diana might be down 
early, too. She was, but so was Apple- 
gate. Moreover, they were engaged in 


a téte-a-téte that seemed to be of ex- 
traordinary interest to both. They 
gave me a perfunctory “good morning,” 
and resumed their conversation. I did 
not intrude. I told myself that it was 
a matter of no consequence, but I did 
not like it. 

After breakfast I managed to get a 
few words with her, but no satisfac- 
tion. There had been a_ bewildering 
change, apparently, since the evening 
before. She was very nice to me, but 
it was quite clear that I was of sec- 
ondary importance. I asked her what 
she would like to do, and. suggested that 
I should esteem it an honor to be her 
companion for any diversion she might 
have in mind. 

“Oh, I’ve promised to give Alphabet 
a lesson in skiing,” she replied. “It 
will be great sport, for he knows noth- 
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ing at all about the ski. You can come 
and look on if you wish.” 

I declined. I could think of many 
more pleasurable occupations than 
watching Diana initiate Applegate into 
the mysteries of the ski. Besides, al- 
though she had called him “Alphabet” 
ever since their first meeting, when he 
jokingly gave that as his name, it now 
seemed to me somehow too familiar. I 
was always “Mr. Holton.” 

Sally, fortunately, took me in charge. 
I had been the last guest to arrive, so 
it was natural that she should act as 
my guide, and acquaint me with the 
place and the arrangements for our en- 
tertainment, but I was not greatly in- 
terested. Sally was a charming girl, 
but I could not forget that Diana had 
displayed a deep interest in Applegate 
the evening before, and was now acting 
as his tutor in a new sport. Sally, al- 
though she also knew this, was quite 
indifferent. 1 decided that Applegate 
was right in his inference that Sally 
was not for him. 

She was equally indifferent when 
Applegate and Diana, having been with 
each other as much as they well could 
be in a general party all day, quietly 
slipped away that evening to do a litle 
moonlight coasting. I was not at all 
indifferent. I made this clear to Ap- 
plegate at the first opportunity. 

“How many girls do you want?” I 
asked. 

“One, old chap,” he replied. 

“Well, why don’t you stick to the 
one, then,” I demanded, “and not go 
bothering with others? Just because 
you can’t get the girl you want is no 
reason why you should try to put a 
mortgage on all the rest of the sex.” 

“Don’t be a silly awss,” he retorted, 
and that was all I could get out of him. 

The next day, in some mysterious 
way, the story of Diana’s rescue of 
Applegate from a mountain torrent be- 
came known, and Diana promptly off- 
set this by telling how Applegate had 
saved her life. This gave a touch of 


romance to their association, and they 
vere coupled in all plans thereafter. 
Sally must have noticed it, but she did 
not seem to be particularly interested. 
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I was, although I tried to conceal my 
jealous exasperation by being especially 
devoted to Sally. I hoped it might dis- 
turb Applegate, if not Diana, but I 
could not see that it did. And I be- 
came completely discouraged when he 
saved Diana’s life once more. 

It was quite a thrilling story as we 
heard it, but these thrilling adventures 
of Applegate and Diana were becom- 
ing monotonous to me. I was of the 
opinion that it ought to have been my 
turn to do something of this sort. The 
camp adventures I could overlook, as 
they had now become rather ancient 
history, but a new adventure that thus 
coupled them was decidedly annoying 
to a man in my frame of mind. 

Nevertheless they came in from the 
slide one evening snow-covered from 
head to heels. 

“What's happened?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing at all, old chap,” an- 


swered Applegate carelessly. ‘“We 
went into a snowdrift, don’t you 
know.” 


“Don’t you believe him when he says 
it’s nothing at all!’ exclaimed Diana. 
“Tt took a cool head and a quick brain 
to save us to-night. Of course, it’s 
laughable, now that it’s all over and 
we've experienced nothing worse than 
a dive into a snowdrift, but it was 
mighty serious for a moment, and a 
moment was all the time there was to 
think and act.” 

Knowing Applegate as I did, his un- 
expected quickness in emergencies, and 
his way of passing off his own exploits 
as negligible, | was somewhat prepared 
for the story that followed. 

“Tt was our third trip down,” ex- 
plained Diana enthusiastically, “and we 
were near the bottom of the slide when 
some animal—a cow or a horse or 
something that loomed mighty big in 
the dim light—started to cross ahead 
of us—and stopped! Stopped on the 
slide!” Diana was quite dramatic. 
“Loomed up just ahead of us, and we 
going about a mile a minute! There 
was hardly a second to plan and act! I 
couldn’t even think. I had just time to 
see that thing and feel—feel that this 
was the end, that there was no chance 
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for us! And then I was suddenly shot 
into a snowdrift! We went into it 
about a mile, didn’t we, Alphabet?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Applegate, in his 
solemn way, “but we got jolly well in. 
It was the only soft spot, don’t you 
know,” he explained. 

“It was,” agreed Diana, “and the 
marvel is that you could think, and 
act, and do exactly the right thing in 
that fraction of a second.” 

“A lucky chawnce,” remarked Apple- 
gate. “I had to dodge the bally beast, 
and [——” 

But Diana would not have it so, and 
the rest of the party agreed that it was 
an extraordinary instance of presence 
of mind, and had unquestionably saved 
both of them from serious injury if not 
from death. Even Sally complimented 
him. I didn’t mind his being a hero 
again, but I did wish some other girl 
had been involved in the adventure, for 
this naturally brought the two together 
more than ever. 

I thought Diana made too much of it, 
talked too much of it, and it seemed to 
me that even Applegate was occa- 
sionally made uncomfortable by her 
references to the affair, although he 
certainly sought her society on all possi- 
ble occasions. 

I sought Sally’s. There was con- 
solation in it—perhaps something more 
than consolation, but I called it that. 
Sally was a fine girl, as I have re- 
marked before, and she seemed to be 
even more joyous and _ light-hearted 
than ever. And it was at least evident 
that she did not object to my company ; 
indeed, she gave me all of her time 
that her duties as hostess would per- 
mit her to spare from the other guests. 

The day before Christmas she asked 
me if I would like to go for a sleigh 
ride, and I accepted promptly. Apple- 
gate and Diana were together some- 
where, I knew, and I was mighty glad 
to get away with Sally. Nevertheless, 
I was feeling depressed. With only 
two days of my visit left, I realized that 
things were ina sad tangle. Diana was 
no nearer to me than before—not so 
near, in fact—and I was beginning to 
wonder irritably whether I wanted her 
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Sally was much nearer, and I 
Well, it 


at all. 
was beginning to wonder 
was a nice state of affairs! 

Sally interrupted my meditations. 
Sally had been in excellent spirits at 
first, but my fits of mental abstraction 
had doubtless affected her, for she also 
had been silent for some time. Now, 
she remarked casually, almost absent- 
mindedly, that Diana was a_ good 
actress, which naturally surprised me. 

“Actress!” I exclaimed. “I don’t un- 
derstand you.” 

“Oh, of course,” 
“you're in love with 
wouldn’t see it.” 

“Who said I was in love with her?” 
I demanded. 

“Aren't you?” she retorted, looking 
up at me with a quizzical smile. 

Sally and I had become good chums, 
at least, and I did not feel that I could 
resent even so personal a question. Be- 
sides, it is sometimes a relief to be able 
to put into words the troublesome 
thoughts that have been corked up in 
one’s mind for a long time. Still, I was 
guarded in my reply. 

“T thought I was,” I said, “but 

“You are!” she declared confidently, 
and then laughed as if she saw some- 
thing amusing in the affair. “It’s been 
a spirited little comedy,” she added. 
“Shall we put on an act?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, be- 
wildered. 

“There isn’t much time, you know,” 
she suggested, “and I thought you 
might like to end it.” 

“End what?” I queried. 

“How obtuse you men are!” she 
complained. “I was puzzled myself at 
first, but I saw through it later. Lis- 
ten! Mr. Applegate and Diana never 
had that thrilling coasting experience.” 

“What!” I cried. 

“No animal crossed the slide,” she 
asserted. “I’ve made sure of that. So 
there was no accident.” 

“But—but——” 

“Covered themselves with snow, 
messed it all up at the drift, and came 
home with the story,” she went on. 
“Do you see now?” 

Yes, I saw; at least, when I recalled 
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certain facts, I began to see, although 
there was a good deal that was still far 
from clear to me. 

“Nice little two-part piece, with a 
purpose,” she said. “Do you want to 
break the combination, turn the joke?’ 

I was suddenly and decidedly con- 
scious of the fact that I did, provided 
it would not humiliate Diana too much. 

“Don’t worry about that,” returned 
Sally. ‘Just do as | say, and you 
shall at least have a clear field with 
Diana during the brief time left.’ She 
reined up the horse. “Get out!” she 
ordered. 

I did so, and she followed. She was 
in command now, alert, dominant, en- 
thusiastic, even mirthful, and tantaliz- 
ingly mysterious. 

“See if you can find a loose fence 
rail!’ was her next order. 

I found one. 

“Smash one of the runners of the 
cutter!” she instructed. 

I looked at her in amazement and 
doubt. 

“Go ahead!” she insisted. ‘Rather 
an expensive amusement, but the joke 
is worth it. This cutter has met with 
an accident.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, enlightened at 
last. 

I broke a runner and the dashboard, 
and she touched the whip to the horse. 

“There'll be something of a stir when 
he gets home,” she remarked. 

“T can see that,’ I returned, “but I 
still fail to see what is to be gained.” 

“As | she complained, 
“men are very You will un- 
derstand later.” 

“Well, what next?” I asked. 

“Do you think you could carry me if 
I happened to be hurt?” she suggested. 

“What!” I cried. 


said before,” 
obtuse. 


“Oh, not far,” she returned de- 
murely. “I wouldn't ask that, you 
know.” 

“Carry you!” I exclaimed. “It 


vould be a joy. Come!” 

“Not yet! Not yet !’ she protested 
quickly. ‘“‘We may make some con- 
cessions to art, but we need not pro- 
long them beyond the requirements of 
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Wait until we see them coming 
down the road. It won't be long.” 

It was not long. This little comedy 
scene had been set on our return trip, 
within a mile of the house. In a very 
short time we saw the men and some 
of the younger women strung out 
along the road, racing in our direction. 

“Quick!” she cried, slipping down 
into the soft snow. “Pick me up, and 
start. But remember,’ she reminded 
me, “that we have already come some 
distance, and merely stopped here to 
rest. This is no place for an accident.” 

I picked her up in my arms, and 
trudged along to meet the runners, be- 
hind whom I could now see a sleigh 
coming rapidly. 

The first to reach us was Applegate, 
but Diana was not far behind. As a 
result of her outdoor life, Diana was 
something of a runner herself, and few 
of the men were ahead of her at the 
end of the race. Sally, who had been 
watching them and making occasional 
comments to-me, let her head slip down 
on my shoulder as they drew near. 

“Is she badly hurt, old chap?” cried 
Applegate. 

Sally raised her head languidly. 

“Oh, no, it’s nothing,” she said. 
few bruises and a sprain, I think.” 

“Let me have her, old chap,” he 
pleaded. “You must be jolly well 
played out.” 

Sally, as if not quite conscious of 
what she was doing, let her head drop 
back to my shoulder, and clung a little 
closer to me. 

Then, for the first time, I appreciated 
this “comedy” at its full value. The 
“accident” that I had previously be- 
lieved to be the main feature was 
merely a necessary preliminary; this 
was the big scene, the great situation 
Sally in my arms, and clinging to me. 
It would certainly have a demoraliz- 
ing effect, provided we were not mis- 
taken in our premises. But I could not 
see that Applegate was greatly dis- 
turbed by her apparently unconscious 
rebuff. Still, Applegate was an imper- 
turbable fellow, not given to making a 
display of his feelings, and, even if 
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deeply hurt, he would give little out- 
ward evidence of it. 

I had small chance for observation, 
anyhow, for the others came running 
up, solicitous and excited, and Sally 
roused herself again. 

“Put me down, please,” she said. “I 
feel all right now. I must have been 
just stunned.” I put her down, pre- 
tending to steady her as her feet 
touched the snow. ‘Why, yes,” she 
laughed, as she clung to me a little un- 
certainly, “I’m not hurt at all—only 
weak and dizzy.’’ Then she called to 
her father, who had just come up with 
the sleigh: “It’s nothing, daddy; I’m 
all right.” 

The others would not have it so, 
however, and she was carefully lifted 
into the sleigh as soon as Otis had as- 
sured himself that it was really nothing 
serious. The seat beside her was just 
naturally left for me. I offered to let 
one of-the girls have it, but they all de- 
clined, leaving the sleigh to Otis, his 
driver, Sally, and myself. 

With Applegate and Diana walking 
back, while Sally and I rode, I could 
not see that the situation was much im- 
proved. We should have maneuvered, 
I felt, so that I could return with Di- 
ana, but Sally whispered: 

“Wait! 

“That combination is wrecked,” she 
explained. “Its purpose is lost. The 
flirtation is ended. Watch them.” 

True enough, Applegate and Diana, 
while together much that evening, 
talked little, and were certainly not in 
their usual spirits. 

Speaking generally, it was a merry 
Christmas Eve, however. A great log 
fire in the big room furnished warmth 
and most of the light. A few candles 
mellowed the glpomier corners, but you 
don’t want much light for that kind of 
a party. We told stories, and sang, 
and talked, and ate nuts and apples, 


and drank cider, with something 
stronger for the few who desired it, 
and had a real old-fashioned time. 


Later some of us danced, but that was 
not until after the “comedy” had 
reached a sudden and unexpected cli- 
max. 
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“Daddy,” said Sally during a lull in 
the conversation, “did you ever find 
out what animal it was that got on the 
slide?” 

Sally, as the “interesting invalid” of 
the evening, was curled up in a big arm- 
chair. I was beside her. Applegate 
and Diana were on the other side of 
the room, and they straightened up 
very suddenly. Sally smiled at them 
mischievously. 

“Why, no,” replied Otis slowly. 
“That's been a good deal of a puzzle to 
me, too. There weren't any cattle loose, 
and the fences were all right, and then 
I couldn’t find any tracks. Of course, 
it was all pretty well trampled when 
I looked, but the tracks ought to show 
somewhere. I can’t somehow figure 
out what it was.” 

Sally laughed quietly. Applegate 
and Diana, surprised and troubled, ex- 
changed uneasy glances. The others, 
mystified, waited for some explanation. 

Diana recovered her wits quickly, 
however. 

“Mr. Otis,” she said, “did you ever 
find the bump or the stone or the log 
that wrecked Sally’s cutter?” 

It was Sally’s and my turn to be un- 
comfortable, and we were. Diana re- 
turned Sally’s mischievous smile with 
interest. 

“Now, that’s a queer thing, too,” an- 
swered Otis. “You wouldn’t think you 
could wreck a baby carriage on that 
stretch of road, it’s so level. There 
must have been careless driving, which 
isn’t like Sally.” 

Applegate turned a pair of wonder- 
ing, inquiring eyes on Sally, and there 
seemed to come into them a glimmer of 
understanding as he saw how red her 
cheeks were. 

“My word!” he commented in an 
undertone. 

“Brownie kicked the dashboard in,” 
explained Sally hastily. 

“That’s queerer yet,” remarked Otis. 


“That horse hasn’t kicked any before 
since he was broke. He’s spirited, but 
he don’t kick. I wonder what got into 
him.” 


Sally did not reply. She was watch- 
ing Applegate, who seemed to have for- 
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gotten the rest of us, and was slowly 
rising to his feet. 

“I fawncy I’ve been a silly awss,” 
said Applegate, as if speaking to him- 
self, “but I’m going to find out, don’t 
you know.” 

He started in his deliberate way 
across the room. Sally, “the interesting 
invalid,” displayed amazing celerity of 
movement in this emergency. She was 
out of her chair before he had taken 
two steps, and out of the nearest door 
before he had taken four. 

Applegate hesitated just a moment; 
then he hurdled a chair that was in his 
way, and went after her like a rocket. 

Otis was the first to sufficiently re- 
cover from his surprise to say anything, 
and he merely said: “Well, by 
thunder!” 

A moment later the meaning of it all 
seemed to dawn on the others, and 
there was a general laugh. but no one 
made any comment or attempted to 
follow. 

Sally and Applegate returned in 
about half an hour, Sally still blushing, 
and Applegate again his imperturbable 
self. 

“Surrendered, Sally?” asked Diana 
from the obscure corner in which she 
and I somehow found ourselves. “Why 
didn’t you do it before?” 
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“I might have,” retorted Sally, “if I 
had not been annoyed by that crude 
jealousy scheme of yours.” 

“Oh, I say, now,” put in Applegate, 
“that’s hardly fair, don’t you know. 
It’s not treating Diana——” 

“Don’t worry about Diana,” I inter- 
rupted, having put in that half hour to 
quite as good advantage as Applegate 
had. 

“No, don’t worry about me,” said 
Diana contentedly. 

“My word!” exclaimed Applegate. 
“Tt’s all so extraordinary, don’t you 
know, that I can hardly believe it all.” 

“What?” asked Otis. 

“That Sally goes with the rawnch.” 

Otis looked at him quizzically for a 
moment. 

“If Sally says she goes with the 
ranch,” he announced finally, “I guess 
she does. I never knew her to lie about 
anything yet.” 

Diana’s father being equally tracta- 
ble, there remained for us nothing but 
congratulations and the completion of 
the festivities. 

Perhaps I should add, however, that 
Otis sold Applegate only a half interest 
in the ranch. In spite of the option he 
had given, he refused positively to sell 
more than that, but he gave Sally the 
other half as a wedding present. 


Sa. 


A RECIPE 


\KE a quart of pure Good Will, 
Klavor well with Sympathy ; 

Boil it on the fire till 

It is full of bubbling Glee. 
Season with a dash of Cheer, 

Mixed with Love and Tenderness ; 
Cool off in an atmosphere 

That is mostly Kindliness. 


Stick a dozen raisins in 
Made of grapes from Laughter’s vine, 
And such fruits as you may win 
In a purely Jocund line. 
Make a batter from the cream 
Of Good Spirits running high, 
And you'll have a perfect dream 


Of a Merry 


Christmas pie! 


BLAKENEY GRAY. 




















there’s one sham in this 
world of shams that annoys 
me more than another it is 
Christmas! “The merry sea- 
son,” as they call it. The 
season! Indigestible pudding, 





merry 
and interruption of business, and snow 
in your shoes, and a cold in your head; 
Christmas cards from poor relations— 
sprats to catch mackerels!—and armies 


of cadgers, who’ve annoyed you all the 
year, touching their caps, and smirking, 
and wishing you a Merry Christmas! 
I’ve always set my face against 
“Christmas customs.” If I appear to 
observe one at my office, it is merely 
from policy. I am prepared to pay my 
staff what their services merit; and, as 
it has long been the practice of the firm 
to award considerable gratuities at 
Christmas, I continue the payment. | 
may as well pay at this time as at any 


other. I always say: “This is for your 
good work during the year, and not 


at this particular season.” I 
cashier that I will dis- 
again 


merely 
have told the 
charge him if he enters the money 
as “Christmas Presents.” 

Henry Bell annoyed me by not being 
present to receive his annual bonus last 
Christmas Eve. He sent a note to ex- 
plain his absence for the first time dur- 
ing the fourteen years that he had been 
in our employ. He had a severe attack 
of influenza, he said, and was confined 
to his rooms. I decided to take the 
bonus to him on my road home. I am 
a bachelor—thank Heaven!—and my 
time is my own. 


BO NUS —— 
OWEN === 
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His landlady had got him down to his 
sitting room when I arrived. She said 
that he insisted upon it. 

He was lying on the sofa in his dress- 
ing gown. He looked pretty bad. The 
headache had gone, he told me, but he 
was “very low.” 

“It is hard to feel as one ought to 
feel at this happy season,” he said— 
the fool! “Even your kindness—the 
kindness that you have never failed to 
show me all these years—seems to bring 
a tear rather than a smile.’ 

“Tears!” I cried. “Stuff and 
bish! It’s a cold in your eyes.” 

He shook his head. 

“Fifty pounds is so much more than 
my services merit,” he stated. ‘Your 
Christmas presents are always liberal, 
for——”’ 

“I’ve told you a hundred times that 
they’re not Christmas presents,” I 
growled. 

He didn’t take any notice, but insisted 
on shaking hands. 

“We've known each other many 
years,” he said. “I was wondering if— 
I suppose it’s merely low spirits, but 
—if I should never see another Christ- 
mas.” 

[ jumped up, and felt his pulse and 
his fevered forehead. 

‘You'll see dozens, 
celebrate them in the 
that—well, I’ve no 
You're the sort of—of old beggar 
would.” 

“I can’t this time,” 
what troubles me. 


rub- 


” T told him, “and 
same silly way 
doubt you do. 
who 


“That's 
made 


he said. 
I’ve always 
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certain—certain celebrations ; and I am 
too helpless to see to them. Some of 
my poor friends will miss the—the little 
that | do for them. If you weren’t so 
opposed to these customs “ 

He looked at me almost entreatingly. 
After all, I’d known him for fourteen 
years. He was two and twenty when 
he came to us. My father was senior 
partner then. I was a few years older 
than Bell, and managed the export 
branch. 

“T’ve nothing to do this afternoon,” 
I told him; “and if I don’t see to this 
—this absurd Christmas-present busi- 
ness—for you—you'll be worrying 
yourself into a fever, I suppose. Well? 
You want some letters written, eh? 
And checks ?” 

“I’ve sent most of those,” he said; 
“but you might verify them by the list.” 
He nodded toward the table. “My 
mind is in a muddle to-day.” 

[ checked off the list—he was always 
a methodical chap—and wrote an order 
for thirty shillings, which he had 
omitted. He was evidently wasting a 
deal of money on poor relations and 
thriftless acquaintances. I found his 
list of Christmas presents, which he had 
mislaid, and promised to obtain the nec- 
essary silver to enable him to give them 
on Christmas Day, if he was well 
enough. If he wasn’t, I agreed to come 
round and present them on his behalf. 

“Though,” I reminded him, “I don’t 
approve of Christmas presents.” 

“We'll call them bonuses,” he offered, 





smiling faintly for the first time 
‘There’s another list of—of bonuses— 
that have to be given to-night. They 


are to poor people, and I give them in 
kind. I generally take them round my- 
self.” 

“Hang it all!’ I cried. “You don't 
expect me to go round like a postman, 
do you i 

“T don’t know whom to send,” he 
apologized; “and you don’t know how 
important they are to me. If I didn’t 
see another Christmas, I’d never forgive 
inyself if I hadn’t given these Christmas 
presents—I mean bonuses. If you'd 
help me dress, I’d take a cab, and———” 

“And you wouldn't another 


see 
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“Lie down, 


Christmas,” I said grimly. 
Now, 


or I'll carry you back to bed. 
then. Where’s the list?” 

He pulled an envelope out of his 
pocket and gave it to me. It was la- 
beled “In Memoriam.” There was a 
list, and a woman’s photograph—a tall 
lady in evening dress. She wasn’t ex- 
actly pretty, but there was an attractive 
turn at the corners of the mouth, as if 
life amused her. It was a face to re- 
member. 

“I think,” I remarked, “I once met 
you with her? At one of the exhibi- 
tions, ten years ago, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes. About eight 
years ago, I think. We were engaged 
then.” He sighed heavily. 

“T see,” I said. “I see.” I looked at 
the label on the envelope. ‘Well, well!” 

“She isn’t dead,” he stated. “We— 
parted. We were both unreasonable, 
and—she flirted; or I thought that she 
did. We were inclined to be a little too 
exacting, and—TI haven’t seen her for 
seven years.. She went abroad; and I 
suppose she is married long ago. 
You'll wonder how she comes into this 
business. Ill explain if you'll sit down 
for a moment. It was the last Christ- 
mas. We had quarreled just before and 
made it up; and we had been kind to a 
lot of poor people, because—she felt ‘so 
nice to all the world,’ she said. She 
was a whimsical girl. We were talking 
in her mother’s dining room after we 
had been round giving the presents ; and 
she—she caught hold of my arm with 
both her hands. It was the left arm 
Just ‘Harry,’ she said, ‘some- 
times people who care for each other 
quarrel and go out of each other’s 
lives. We are just that silly sort. I’m 
silly enough for one and a half, and 
you're the rest. I wouldn’t like to go 
quite out; and I'd like what little I left 
to be good. If we should part, shall we 
do what we have done to-night every 
Christmas, in remembrance of each 





' 
nere. 


other? It would make us recollect what 
was nicest in both of us. Promise and 
kiss for true.’ I promised—and— 
kissed her for true. Now you under- 
stand.” 


“Henry,” I said, “some people are 
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only fools at Christmas. It seems to me 

that you're a fool all the year round.” 
“If it’s foolish to think of the best 

in people,” he said, “I suppose I am. 

I often think of your generous Christ- 

mas bonuses ; and——” 
“That will do,” I interrupted sternly. 


“That will do! Let me look at the 
list.”’ 
The list was simply appalling. There 


were no fewer than thirty-three names 
on it, and they lived in seventeen differ- 
ent parts; all slums. Some were to 
have turkeys, and some hampers, and 
some clothes, and toys for the 
children; several of them were to have 
about six things. The majority of the 
people were whole families. I saw at 
once that I’d never do it without help. 
I could only think of one efficient helper 
for a job like that. She was Miss New, 
my confidential clerk. She looks a prim 
little sobersides—Rayson, my partner, 
calls her the Quakeress—but I'd never 
found her a job yet that she couldn't 
do. I sometimes thought that I had let 
her become too important to me. She 
was such a willing, clever little helper, 
and I trusted her more than any one. 

I took the list and motored back to 
the office. Miss New had put on her 
hat and coat; and she did not look at all 
like a Quakeress in them. In fact, she 
looked very smart. 

“T want some one to help me for two 
“It’s outside 

You're 


some 


hours,” I said. 


entirely outside. 


or three 
business un- 


der mn Ih 
happen to have some time to spare? I 
will remunerate you, of cou " 

She shrank as if I had hit her. 

“Outside business,’ she said, with 
great dignity. ‘I do not sell my time to 
my friends.” 

“T did not mean 
apologized, “I’m sorry 
that. It doesn’t matter.” 

[ turned, and went as far as the door. 
Then I stopped. I saw that I had really 
hurt my nice little clerk; and I thought 
she’d feel worse if I did without her 
help. She thinks nobody else can do 
things for me properly. 

“Have you a little time that you could 


obligation. It’ mn 


1 


rse. 


you,” I 


like 


to offend 
[ put it 
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give me?” I asked; and her face lit up. 
She has a pretty little face. 

“Yes,” she said. “I—I shall like to 
be of assistance to you if you will let 
me do it that way. You have always 
been so kind to me.” 

“Not at all,” I denied. “Not at all. 
You have been a great help to me, and 
—but we won't talk about business. 
This is what I want your private as- 
sistance in.” 

I showed her the list of people, and 
explained carefully that I was merely 
acting for Bell. 


“You know,” I said, “that I hate 
Christmas presents.” 

“We will call them bonuses,” she pro- 
posed. “They are rather a lot.” She 


studied the list and pursed her lips. 
“They’re last year’s prices,” she com- 
mented. ‘Some of them have gone up. 
You can’t get a sixteen-pound turkey 
for that.” She dabbed her finger on the 
list. “Those hampers will be more. He 
meant to add to this. See.” She pointed 
to a note. “N. B.—Children bigger, 
and there’s a baby.” ‘And he says 
‘moved’ against the Radcliffs, but he 
doesn’t say where they’ve gone to. 
However, [ expect their neighbors will 
know. What are we going to do?” 

I noticed the “we.” If it had been 
a matter of business, she would have 
said “you.” 


“We can’t bother about prices,” told 


her. “I must pay the difference. It’s 
less trouble than asking him about it; 
and he isn’t fit to be worried. I've 
known him for fourteen years; since 

1 were a miss in pinafores. You 


must have been a prim little miss.” 

She picked up the list and crammed 
it in her muff. 

“We'll go to the Millenium Stores, I 
think,” she pronounced. “I believe | 
was rather a tomboy.” She laughed 
quite excitedly. “You see,” ex- 
plained when we were in the motor, 
“I’ve no one to buy Christmas presents 

pt my sister and her family in 
the West. I sent those long ago. It 
is such a pleasure to me, this shopping.” 

Her eyes sparkled. 

“It won’t be a pleasure to me,” I 
and then remembered my man- 


she 


tor except 


said; 
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“At least it wouldn’t have been 
She seemed to 
“T sup- 


ners. 
without your help.” 
suppress a laugh in her muff. 
pose,” I said severely, “you mean that 
/ am the subsidiary.” 

“Well,” she owned. 


eves." 

“Umph! I wonder if you hold the 
same view in business?” 

“TJ mustn’t say so,” she said demure- 
ly; “and I don’t want to talk about 
business.” 

“Nor I; except just that. 
like to know your opinion.” 

“Well, then—in the little things I do 
hold that view. So do you, really. You 
wouldn’t like me to bother you about 
them. In the important things, any idea 
of the kind would be absurd. Oh, stop 
him, please! This is the door.” 

We went into the Stores, and Miss 
New whirled me through, buying things 
and ticking off the list. She sent me 
off to arrange for a vehicle to follow 
our motor with them; and, when I came 
back, she suggested that I should go 
and get the tobacco while she finished 
the groceries. We did the toys together. 
She was so delighted with a dancing 
bear that I sent one to her flat. 

“You can give it to the janitor’s chil- 
dren,” I told her, “when you're tired 
of it.” 

I got interested in a puzzle, and stood 
trying it, when she wanted to go. 

“T shall have to buy that for you to 
get you away,” she protested. 


I'd rather 


“he.” { sad, “te years since I’ve 
had a Christmas present.” 

She laughed, and produced a small 
silver coin, and paid for it. I had had 


no idea that she was such a merry little 
person. A Quakeress, indeed! She 
looked more like a Mischief. 

The purchases were finished at last, 
and we drove off to Red House Tene- 
ments; a great block let out in “flats” of 
from two to four rooms—very few with 
four. Whole families live in them; 
families of ten or a dozen sometimes. | 
had no idea that this sort of thing went 
on. There is more excuse for charity 
than I had realized; but | don’t see why 
you should call it “Christmas presents.” 

I confess that I departed from my 
principles, and gave things that were not 
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on Bell’s list. There was an off-the-list 
baby, who clung to my legs, and kept 
saying: “Some for Addie.” Miss New 
said she would be about three, and she 
didn’t suppose that she had ever had 
a toy. 

“You can give her a doll,” I conceded. 
“We'll send back to the Stores for an- 
other.” 

“Oh, thank you!” Miss New said. 
“Here’s a dolly for you, Addie, dar- 
ling.” 

She actually kissed the dirty little 
creature, 

“You'll catch some awful disease,” I 
said. “If this was in the business, I 
should forbid you to do it again.” 

She only laughed, and kissed the baby 
again. 

There was an urchin of about twelve 
who asked me for a cigarette. I said 
I’d give him a good hiding if I saw him 
smoking. However, he stuck to us till 
I handed over a bit of silver. 

There were a terrible number of chil- 
dren. We had to send back to the 
Stores for another load of toys; and 
I arranged with a man from some 
charitable organization to distribute a 
dozen more joints for Christmas din- 
ners. Miss New thanked me as if I 
had given them to her. She was having 
half the pleasure and none of the ex- 
pense, she said; and J] must let her give 
just a little herself. 

“Because I save quite a lot out of my 
salary,” she explained ; “and there is the 
Christmas present that——’”’ 

“The bonus,” I corrected sternly. 

“Well, the bonus,” she substituted. 

I don’t know why she laughed so 
much. I think it was because I had 
teased her that there would be no 
bonuses for people who had received 


a raise of salary during the year. She 
had had two. 
There was a seamstress—a widow 


with seven children—who was working 
a broken-down old sewing machine. 
She could do well enough, she declared, 
if the machine wasn’t always going 
wrong; but when it stopped their food 
stopped. .I undertook to send her a 
new one. 
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“God will repay you a thousand per 
cent,’ Miss New assured me. 

“Umph!” I growled. “There’s al- 
ways a risk with those high rates of 
interest.” 

The saddest case of all was that of an 
old couple of about eighty. Miss New 
cried there. The old woman fell on her 
knees and kissed my hand when we 
were going. 

“The blessing of Heaven reward you 
—and your good lady!” she said. “And 
may you love one another all your 
lives.” 

Miss New laughed and cried at the 
same time when we were going down 
the stairs. She was quite hysterical; 
and I had to be very angry to stop her. 

“If you can’t be sensible,” I threat- 
ened, “I'll send you home.” 

“But,” she cried, “you’ve put your 
pencil in your mouth instead of your 
cigarette. Oh, dear!” 

She almost screamed ; and I took hold 
of her and shook her. 

“We used to do that with my sister,” 
I explained, “when she nearly had hys- 
terics.” 

She rubbed her arms where 
held her, and wiped her eyes. 

“She must have been black and blue,” 
she told me. “You are dreadfully 
rough.” 

“[ beg your pardon,’ I apologized; 
and she nodded, and put her hat 
straight. 

“Tt was the only way to stop me,” she 
admitted; and we went off on our 
round again. 

She told me about the brothers and 
sisters that she had lost, and I told her 
about mine. We seemed to become 
quite good friends. 

We finished up at Star Buildings. 
They were the poorest and most dis- 
tressing of all—Bell had mentioned 
them as such. 

“That was where Beatrice and I went 
that year,” he said. ‘She kept wiping 
her eyes. I shall always remember.” 

Miss New kept wiping /ier eyes. I 
shall always remember that. 

Our task was somewhat lightened, 
however, as another distributor of 
“bonuses” was also there. We kept 


I had 
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hearing of her; and we met her in the 
passage at last. She was just coming 
out of a door. 

“Good-by,” she was saying. She had 
a noticeable voice; clear and bright, and 
yet sweet. ‘Troubles pass, remember. 
Yours and mine. Sometimes they take 
a long time, but te 

She turned our way; and I noticed 
the quizzical corners of her mouth. She 
was a prettier lady than I had thought 
from the photograph or from memory. 
Eight years sometimes,” I sug- 
gested; and she stared, and stared. 

“Are you married?” I asked abruptly. 

She stared harder. So did Miss 
New. 

“Really!” the lady protested. 
she touched my arm suddenly. 
she said quickly. “Of course 
Tell me.” 

Miss New gave a sort of shrug, and 
walked down the stairs. 

“Wait for me, please,” I begged. “I 
won't be a minute.” 

Then I turned to the lady with the 
pretty mouth—the other lady, I mean. 
Miss New’s is just as pretty. 

“Bell has done this every Christmas 
since,” I told her. “This year he is laid 
up with influenza. So I am doing it for 
him. He isn’t married, either. I think, 
if any one went to inquire after his 
health, he, or she, would find him brood- 
ing over the photograph of—of a lady 
whom it represents very inadequately. 
I fancy you could give him the Christ- 
mas present that he desires more than 
anything in the world.” 

The pretty lady gave a soft cry and 
held out her hand. I shook it. 

“This is the address,” I said, 
penciled it on a card. 

She thanked me very incoherently 
and ran down the stairs. 

I followed more soberly, and found 
Miss New waiting. She was very sober. 
I had almost written “sulky.” 

I apologized for leaving her. 

“You will forgive me,” | 
“when you hear about the lady. It is 
a pretty story; such a very pretty story. 
Will you come to Elderton’s and have 
some dinner while I tell you? Please 
do. It would be such a pleasant finish 





Then 
“No,” 


not! 


and 


asserted, 
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to such a pleasant afternoon—to me. I 
am a very lonely man. Will you?” 

“Thank you,” she agreed, after some 
hesitation. “I shall like to.”’ 

We had a little corner table; and I 
whispered the story between the courses. 

“I think,” I concluded, “he will ap- 
preciate my Christmas present.” 

“Bonus,” Miss New corrected. 

“Bonus,” I agreed. “It doesn’t mat- 
ter what you call it, after all. Let me 
give you a word of advice. Don’t drift 
on, like I’ve done, till forty without— 
without any one to share your Christ- 
mas.” I sighed. 

She laughed. 

“I might give you a word of advice,” 
she retorted. ‘Don’t drift on till you're 
eighty.” 

I looked at her swiftly. She saw the 
look, and flushed. 

“Please don’t misunderstand a silly 


retort,” she said. “I’m not that sort 
of girl.” 
“Tf don’t misunderstand,” I said. “I 


realize that I am a crabbed, middle-aged 
man of forty. Well, thirty-nine last 
month. Forgive a moment’s frankness. 
| know that you aren't the sort of girl 
to marry for money. You will find 
some young fellow nearer your age— 
he will be very lucky—and I hope you'll 
be very happy. After Christmas we 
shall go back to our old relations. Not 


quite. You'll let me be a big-brother 
friend, too. I want to say that this 
afternoon of friendliness will leave 


something in my life; a recollection of 
in whose memory . 
You need only sip it; 
that. Now, then. 


a very sweet girl, 
Here's a toast. 

but you must do 
Christmas bonuses.” 

“Christmas bonuses,” said Miss New 
very gently. “May Providence find one 
for you.” 

Providence doesn’t give Christmas 
bonuses with light curly hair, and pretty 
and the most provoking lit- 
tle mouth, to prosperous, worldly-wise 
merchants of thirty-nine. They can 
give. It is the masters who do the re- 
ceiving. I shall hate the “jolly season” 
more than ever in future; for the bonus 
I want, and shall never get, is Maggie 
New. A Merry Christmas, indeed! 


blue eyes, 
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I have changed my ideas about 
Christmas. It is a most wonderful sea- 
son, and I wish there were two Christ- 
mases a year. I came down to my 
breakfast feeling “hipped” and savage. 
I nearly threw the heap of Christmas 
cards and letters across the room. 
Then I saw Bell’s writing on an en- 
velope. It contained the warmest letter 
of thanks, and an invitation to his wed- 
ding in three days’ time. 

“You have given me the grandest 
Christmas bonus ever given to a man,” 
he said. 

The next envelope was addressed in 
a very shaky hand. It was from the old 
couple of eighty, and it contained a 
queer penny Christmas card. “To oure 
kiend frend an is gud ladey.”’ 

The envelope below was in the “good 
lady’s” clear, businesslike hand. I 
opened it, and found a private greeting 
card bearing her photograph. 

I went round to her flat, and found 
that she had gone to church. I waylaid 
her on her- journey home. We walked 
through the park. There was a quiet 
nook in the shrubbery. I detained her 
there. 

“Maggie,” I said, “I want you to 
marry me—if you think you can learn 
to love me. Can you?” 

“Oh!” she cried, in a horrified voice. 
tell? You shouldn't 
[ can’t say ‘yes’ when 


“However can I 
have asked me. 
we've only just become friends. I really 
don’t that I want to. I really 
don’t I’m not sure that—I wish 
you hadn't so soon. I can’t say 
‘yes’; and if I say ‘no,’ you'll think 
that——- Can't we pretend that you 
haven't—been silly?” 

*May I ask again some day?” 

“Ye-es,”” she said hesitatingly; and 
then more decidedly: “Yes. Some 
day.” 

“To-morrow 2’ She shook her head. 
She shook her head 


know 
Only 


asked 


“In a week?” 
again. ‘When?’ 
“In a month,” she said, “perhaps.” 

“It’s a long time,” I complained. “I’m 
very anxious about it, Maggie. There 
is a possibility that you may say ‘yes’?” 

“T just don’t know,” she said slowly. 
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“T can’t say that I mightn’t like you. I 
do like you. I always did. But—let’s 
forget until—we’ll see in a month.” 

She was looking at the ground and 
drawing on the snow with her umbrella. 

“And we are friends meanwhile? 
Real friends?” 

“T shall always be that,” she said very 
seriously. 

She scrawled rapidly on the snow. 

“Then,” I said, “if we’re real friends 
—it’s Christmas time, Maggie, and 
every one is having Christmas presents, 
and Mayn't I fancy this little 
snowy bough has some mistletoe ber- 
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She stared at the snow for a long 
time. The umbrella hung limply. Pres- 
ently she looked up ever such a little 
way. I put my arm round her, and 
kissed her. 

“Oh-h-h-h!” she gasped faintly. 

She let the umbrella fall and leaned 
ever so slightly against me. 

“Maggie,” I begged. ‘Won't you be 
my Christmas present?” 

She turned her face against my coat. 

“Bonus,” she corrected, in a muffled 
voice. 

I couldn’t tell whether she was laugh- 
ing or crying. She was doing both, I 


ries? There’s no one to see. My _ discovered, when she looked at me, and 
Christmas bonus?” said: “Yes.” 
SA. 


ASHES AND EMBERS 


DREAM through the daytime 





a vague, vain dream— 


In my waking, world-worn hours, 
Of a country cloistered amongst the clouds 
And veiled in the incense of flowers. 


I fashion in fancy a vine-clad cot, 
With a shining and sanded floor; 
Where a nightingale nests in the ivied eaves, 
And proud roses bow low at the door, 


I people this region with ghosts of the past, 
Who come in a spectral design, 
Blood of my blood, bone of my bone, 


The soul of my soul 





and its shrine, 


Before me there stretches, and surges, and seethes 
A scintillant, star-crowned sea; 

And, dim through the distance, a phantom fleet 
Drifts back o’er the billows to me. 


Vain vessels that sailed in the morning of hope, 
In the promise and power of youth’s years, 

That were torn by the tempests, and tossed by the tides, 
And were wrecked in the harbor of tears. 


But the clouds have crept over the cottage and coast, 
And the sea floods the face of the skies; 

While the nightingale moans to her perishing brood, 
And the rose at the doorway dies. 


Oh, ashes and embers of heart and of hope, 
And of fires that my frail passion fed, 
Sheeted and shrouded you are mine, ever mine, 
Life has left me alone with my dead. 
WILLIS GRANGER. 
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appears to be no end. And 
for those of us who chronicle 
the happenings of the theater 
every night has been a first 
night. That every night has been a 
worthy or an interesting first night 
even an enthusiast of the theater like 
myself would hesitate to chronicle. I 
love the environment and atmosphere 
of the playhouse. 

But I confess that I have been bored 
by some of the things labeled plays 
which the enterprising managers have 
brought forth. No kind of dexterity is 
to be observed in them. They are gen- 
erally the mere outward manifestation 
of an inward egotism. A good many 
people go on the principle that to have 
seen a few plays is to be able to write 
them. 

Most of us have seen, and had per- 
sonal experience, with shoes. But few 
of us would care to try to make a pair 
of shoes without a long apprenticeship 
at the trade. With plays it is assumed 
to be different. Everybody writes 
plays. And yet playmaking, taking it 
by and large, is the most difficult of all 
literary arts. 

And so, though we have had innu- 
merable plays since the season began, 
there have been less than half a dozen 
in the number that really justified the 
time, the labor, and expense involved. 
And of the entire lot there have been 
just two which were satisfying in the 
highest Mr. William C. De 





sense. 







| 





Mille, an American playwright, who il- 
lustrates the influences of heredity, 
wrote the one; Mr. Haddon Chambers, 
an English dramatist, who has scored 
several times before, was father to the 
other. 

Of “Passers-By,” the play by Mr. 
Chambers, which now holds the boards 
at the Criterion Theater, I have already 
given the readers of Ainslee’s some ac- 
count. It was produced first at Wynd- 
ham’s Theater, in London, where I saw 
it acted by a very superior company, at 
the head of which stood those two de- 
lightful artists, Mr. Gerald Du Mau- 
rier, and Miss Irene Vanbrugh. In the 
production at the Criterion, the parts of 
Peter Waverton and Margaret Sum- 
mers, the two principals to the love 
story of the play, are in the hands of 
the very sterling actor, Mr. Richard 
Bennett, and Miss Louise Rutter, who 
last season played the leading roles in 
William Gillette’s revivals of his early 
successful plays. 

Mr. Bennett’s performance is tech- 
nically most excellent, and he is gen- 
erally happy in the part, even though 
his personality lacks something of the 
distinction which obtains in the case of 
the English originator of the role. And 
Miss Rutter does what the average 
young actress, not a dramatic genius, 
would do with a réle, the complexities 
and delicacies of which necessarily es- 
cape her. 

Much of the humor and interest and 
social significance of Mr. Chambers’ 
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play comes from the figure of the 
anemic wastrel, Samuel Burns, who 
lives on the world’s charity, and accepts 
it as his due. And here this part is 
played as well—possibly with a little 
more actual sincerity—as in London. 
Mr. Ernest Lawford is the actor who is 
entitled to all possible credit for this. 
Readers of this magazine may recall 
him as the Pirate in “Peter Pan,” a de- 
liciously humorous conception. But be- 
fore that he had scored happily in Al- 
fred Sutro’s one-act play, “Makers of 
Men,” in which he acted with Margaret 
Illington at the Lyceum Theater. An- 
other beautiful figure in the American 
production of “Passers-By” is provided 
by Miss Rosalie Toller, whose appeal- 
ing personality and rare, delightful, 
sympathetic art bring the character of 
the second woman of the piece into a 
first place. 

“The Woman” is the title of Mr. 
De Mille’s new play, and it has been 
staged at the Republic by David Be- 
lasco, who, thereby, again forms a com- 
bination in names associated with some 
of the finest successes of an earlier 
period in theatrical New York. It is 
only necessary to mention “The Wife,” 
“The Charity Bal,” and ‘Men and 
Women,” to remind playgoers of a con- 
junction of talents which at one time 

meant a great deal for the happiness of 
' theater audiences. In the case of ‘The 
Woman,” Mr. Belasco makes no claim 
to a share of authorship with the son 
of his old collaborator, but it is evident 
throughout the play, in its staging, in 


the innumerable details in acting and 
environment making for realism, that 
his sympathetic interest has _ been 


present. 

To begin with, the play is valuable 
since it comes again as a reminder of 
our national laxity of conscience. Po- 
litical idealism is a dream, pure poli- 
tics a joke, to the average citizen of 
these great United States. We tolerate 
graft and the grafters, and we seem to 
like it. Our love of enterprise in men, 
of ambition, and the ability to punch 
ahead, has gone so far that we are not 
overscrupulous as to the means by 
which the progress has been made, 
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The leader of the grafting crew in 
Mr. De Mille’s play says: “The public 
has made me rich. But the public 
makes me sick.” ce naturally has a 
fine contempt for people who allow him 
and his associates to rob them right and 
left, who would only have to assert 
themselves at the polls to put an end to 
the stealing, but who are too indifferent 
or too blind to make the effort at re- 
form. 

Do not be misled by this into think- 
ing that ‘‘The Woman” is one of those 
heavy political plays in which the con- 
ventional situations are _ interlarded 
with conventional speeches about the 
rights of the people and their wrongs. 
The political motive, though it is im- 
portant, is useful chiefly in developing 
the human story. The pivot about 
which the tale revolves is Vanda Kelly, 
a self-reliant switchboard operator in a 
Washington hotel, where, in the Amen 
Corner, the politicians assemble and 
discuss their plans. At this particular 
moment the Honorable Jim Blake, rep- 
resentative from Illinois, and their 
leader, is especially desirous of seeing 
the passage of a bill legalizing the over- 
capitalization of railroads. From what 
is said in the conference you realize that 
it is an iniquitous bill, and has met with 
opposition from the reform element, led 
by the Honorable Matthew Standish. 
Blake, on his side, has the support of 
his son-in-law, the Honorable Mark 
Robertson, representative from New 
York, and various other stalwart party 
men. And to these men, used to play- 
ing dirty politics, if necessary, comes 
information which they believe will en- 
able them to force Standish to abandon 
his position, 

They discover that, some years be- 
fore, Standish, now a married man, had 
registered‘at a hotel, with a woman not 
his wife. As he is regarded as a pat- 
tern of virtue by the community at 
large, it is felt certain that exposure of 
the scandal will turn public opinion, 
give new courage to politicians now 
trembling in fear of their constituency’s 
opinions, and thus bring about the pas- 
sage of the measure. 

The first big note in the play comes 
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in a scene in which Blake advises his 
opponent of the facts against him, tells 
him he must give up the fight, and 
meets with a refusal. Previously Blake 
has tried to bribe the telephone opera- 
tor to furnish him the number which he 
feels certain Standish will call up as 
soon as their colloquy is at an end. 

So, indeed, Standish does. But the 
telephone girl is not in a hurry to com- 
ply with the party leader’s plans. To 
begin with, she has an old grudge, as 
she is the daughter of a man who was 
politically ruined by the machine. And 
subsequently she learns in an incident, 
vibrant with emotion, that the woman 
is no other than Blake’s own daughter, 
and the wife of Robertson, his political 
associate. 

From this point on, the play resolves 
itself into a fight between these men 
and the girl who holds the key to the 
information that they need. The bill is 
about to come to a vote, and the politi- 
cians are eager to get the story to the 
public ears. But the woman—the name 
of the woman—that is essential to carry 
conviction is needed. Finally, desper- 
ate, they make a last effort to reach a 
morning newspaper, intending to give 
out such information as they have, when 
Wanda Kelly interrupts the service by 
taking a plug from out the switchboard. 
So doing, she makes herself a candidate 
for prison, but is promised immunity 
from prosecution if she will reveal the 
woman’s name. 

There is a magnificent scene of cross- 
examination, with the girl steadfastly 
refusing to be a party to the dirty work. 
Finally, by a process of elimination and 
deduction wholly natural and admirable, 
one of Blake’s associates comes to the 
correct solution of the seeming mystery. 
He voices his belief; Robertson calls on 
his wife to deny the insinuation. She 
cannot do so, and the politicians very 
wisely determine at the last to suppress 
the story, which would bring the mire 
into their own homes. The bill is de- 
feated, and the brave little lady of the 
switchboard is rewarded with the hand 
of the politician’s son, which has been 
freely extended to her during the excit- 
ing experiences of the play’s three acts. 
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At the very outset, in the scene which 
represents a busy hotel lobby in Wash- 
ington, there are the innumerable de- 
tails and the perfectly composed picture 
to indicate that the hand of David Be- 
lasco has been busy in the making of 
the entertainment. It is all exquisitely 
done, the sympathy of production, com- 
bined with the inherent value of the 
play itself, serving to make “The 
Woman” an unusual offering. And it 
is beautifully acted, with Miss Mary 
Nash, as IV’anda Kelly, the switchboard 
girl, providing as delightful a figure as 
our stage has seen in many a long day. 
Miss Nash’s performance is absolutely 
real. So, too, are John Cope’s humor- 
ous and powerful portrait of the lead- 
ing politician, and Cuyler Hastings’ 
strongly individual exhibition of the 
chief insurgent. Miss Jane Peyton is 
not wholly satisfying as “The Woman,” 
but excellent values are contributed by 
Edwin Holt and Carlton Macy. 

“What is John Drew doing?” is a 
question that is recurrent with every 
theatrical -season, for stars may come 
and stars may go, but Drew goes on 
forever. Long may he shine, for he 
stands for a certain quality of technical 
deftness and personal refinement on a 
stage where breeding and good manners 
are not always as much in evidence as 
some of us might wish. Mr. Hubert 
Henry Davis, who wrote “Cynthia,” in 
which Elsie De Wolfe appeared some 
years ago, but who is better known for 
“Cousin Kate,” acted by Ethel Barry- 
more, and “The Mollusc,” acted by Sir 
Charles Wyndham and Mary Moore, is 
the author of Mr. Drew’s present vehi- 
cle. It is called “‘A Single Man,” and 
presents the actor in circumstances not 
so different from those about him in 
some of his previous plays. 

Robin Worthington, a successful au- 
thor, lives at Farnham. He has reached 
the age of forty-three, and is a con- 
tented bachelor, when his brother 
Henry comes to visit him. The sight 
of the baby in the study, with the fa- 
miliar stimulus of the spring, when 
“every field and tree teems with family 
life,’ makes Robin think of marriage. 
His sister-in-law, with matchmaking in- 
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tent, invites Louise Parker, an old 
school friend, to come and visit them. 
But the staid bachelor has already been 
attracted to Maggie Cottrell, a romp of 
a girl, and just half his own age, who 
lives close enough at hand to make her 
presence dangerous in a world where 
propinquity accounts for many things. 
The girl accepts her middle-aged lover, 
and Louise Parker is left out in the 
cold. But she refuses to cut short her 
visit, and continues a much-discouraged 
effort to attract the newly engaged man 
from one who is undoubtedly the wrong 
person for him, by reason of all sorts 
of differences of taste and of experi- 
ence. 

Curiously enough, Robin Worthing- 
ton, like all the others, has failed to 
realize that he is really very much in 
love with his own secretary, but the fact 
comes home to him quite suddenly on a 
certain evening when he has elected to 
dine alone at home, in order to avoid 
the harassing attentions of Miss Parker. 
The secretary happening along at an 
opportune moment, is induced to share 
the “lone bachelor repast,” and before 
the meal is ended these two know that 
their hearts really beat as one. 

In the meantime, Miss Parker has 
smelled out a scandal, but the family 
give little credit to her story, until 
Robin himself admits dining alone with 
the little secretary, and explodes a 
household bomb by announcing his 
forthcoming marriage with her. The 
romp of the girl, in the meantime, has 
grown very tired of her stolid, middle- 
aged lover, and is as ready to cry quits 
as he is. So all are as happy as the 
marriage bells when the final curtain 
falls. 

The piece is agreeably played by Mr. 
Drew, his daughter, Miss Louise Drew, 
who begins to look like a reincarnation 
of the young Victoria, Miss Thais Law- 
tou, Miss Mary Boland, and Miss Car- 
roll McComas. 

Of comedies and farces by younger 
American playwrights, there have been 
several since the season opened, and, 
possibly because they are younger play- 
wrights, each of them has dealt with 
what might be described as the forma- 
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tive period of marriage life. For in- 
stance, the authors of “Speed” at the 
Comedy and of “Modern Marriage” at 
the Bijou have presented young couples, 
more or less estranged, who before 
the plays end succeed in putting the 
house in order. 

In “Speed,” which was written by 
Lee Wilson Dodd, the fly in the amber 
is the motor car, which now enters as 
the villain of the drama luring happy 
wives from the domestic hearth, and, 
for a time at least, breaking up the 
happy home. Edwin Jessup and his 
wife, Victoria, are a very happy young 
couple, with a pretty child, and a new 
Long Island home, and it would appear 
that contentment has set in for them. 
But a friend of the wife’s appears on 
the scene with the usual enthusiasm of 
the “motor crank,” will listen to no de- 
nials, and finally persuades both hus- 
band and wife that their country life 
will be incomplete unless they have a 
car. 

The first automobile is bought with 
money previously laid by as the foun- 
dation of a fortune for the baby, but 
the mania becomes acute, and ere long 
the husband finds himself mixed up in 
what appear to be ruinous speculations, 
in order to keep up the pace, and to pay 
for the various cars that are now a 
regular part of their life’s routine. 

In the meantime, the presence of the 
undesirable rake, hovering about the 
little wife, brings jealousy and doubt, 
and a smash-up is in the air. But the 
speculations turn out better than ex 
pected, the husband and wife are ready 
to make up and be friends, and the only 
one who really suffers in the end is the 
poor, neglected baby. The final mo- 
ment of the play, with the father and 
mother off on a “joy ride,” while the 
child, left alone, sorrowfully presses his 
little face against the window, really 
contains the moral of the story. 

Oza Waldrop, playing very prettily, 
and Orrin Johnson, admirably assist- 
ing, provide the two chief figures, and 
very excellent work is done by Miss 
Elise Scott. 

In “Modern Marriage,” Nelson Fair- 
child, a young lawyer, with decided 
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ideas opposed to commonly accepted 
theories about divorce, decides to marry 
Victoria Fairchild, an attractive young 
shrew, who is beset with a lot of foolish 
notions on the subject of marriage, 
which writers of sex novels and theor- 
ists of life have been doing their best— 
or worst—to promulgate. Everybody 
is talking about a book—**Modern Mar- 
riage’—which presents these absurd 
notions, and Victoria is enraptured with 
it. Whereupon, Nelson Fairchild, pre- 
tending that he is its author, induces 
the girl to marry him, and promises that 
they will live their lives in accordance 
with these splendid modern views. 

As may be guessed, the struggle 
comes when the girl discovers that what 
may be sauce for the goose may seem 
decidedly disagreeable if applied by the 
gander, as well. And before all is over, 
the pair are deciding to live their lives 
along the lines that the world’s experi- 
ence has long since proved to be the 
healthy, sane, and satisfying ones. 

Cyril Scott plays with his familiar 
charm and ease in this piece, and he has 
the excellent codperation of Miss Emily 
Stevens. Good figures are also pro- 
vided by Henry Dodd, Rene Kelly, Lo- 
retta Wells, and Catherine Calhoun. 

George Bronson-Howard labels 
“Snobs” a satirical farce, and the audi- 
ences at the Hudson Theater have 
found it an amusing entertainment. 
The basic idea is funny, and involves a 
posture of circumstances in which men, 
unused to polite ways, are forced into a 
situation where they must make a pre- 
tense of familiarity with their 
surroundings. One of the principals to 
this deception is a milkman who has sud- 
denly come into a dukedom, and the 
other a romantic mechanic who is made 
to pose as the fortunate heir in order to 
allow the milkman to get his bearings 
and his “polish” before coming out into 
the open. An effort is made to show 
the snobbishness which accompanies 
wealth and social position, but it must 
be admitted that the young girl in the 
play, who presumably is designed to 


some 
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represent a more commendable spirit, is 
in reality an exceedingly ill-bred person, 
who deserves the rebuff she gets. How- 
ever, the point does not appear to be 
apparent to the audiences, who enjoy 
the contrasted situations which the play 
exhibits, and are ready to take to their 
hearts the hero milkman person, repre- 
sented by Mr. Frank McIntyre with a 
considerable degree of gusto and spirit 
if with no especial delicacy of art. A 
favorite in the cast is Miss Willette 
Kershaw, playing the unsympathetic 
heroine, and pleasing work is done by 
Katherine Stewart and Orlando Daly. 

“Disraeli,” a historical play, by Louis 
N. Parker, which does not pretend to be 
historic, is chiefly important because it 
provides opportunity for Mr. George 
Arliss, a most proficient and interesting 
actor in character parts. In make-up 
and dress, Mr. Arliss presents the great 
minister in “form and habit as he lived,” 
and the figure is so placed that he is 
enabled to create something of romantic 
and sentimental interest during the 
progress’ of the piece. The period 
chosen is the one when Disraeli was en- 
gaged in securing the Suez Canal for 
England, a project which resulted in the 
extension of the Empire, and which 
here provides opportunity for plot and 
counterplot. Lady Beaconsfield is in- 
troduced as the chief sentimental figure, 
and the play is interesting as entertain- 
ment, if in no other way significant. 

Of “The Siren,” at the Knicker- 
bocker, and “The Kiss Waltz,” at the 
Casino, it is only necessary to say that 
they are both musical pieces, bearing 
the Viennese label, that they contain 
pleasing music of the catchy order, and 
that no effort has been spared to make 
them appealing to the eye and ear. 

And the Hippodrome is again open, 
this time with a truly gorgeous and won- 
derful succession of scenes representing 
a trip “Around the World.” It would 
seem impossible to go farther in spec- 
tacular entertainment. The only won- 
der is that the producers of these shows 
have again excelled themselves. 








gAROLD MACGRATH’S new 
book, “The Carpet from Bag- 
dad,” is just published by the 
sobbs-Merrill Company. 

It is understood that Mr. 
MacGrath not long ago visited Egypt. 
Hence, following the custom he has 
lately adopted, he has laid the scene of 
his story in Egypt, and he has added a 
touch by dedicating the book to the au- 
thor of “The Garden of Allah.” 

It is a rather fantastic tale of the al- 
most impossible adventures of a com- 
monplace young American burdened 
with the name of George Percival Al- 
gernon Jones, known to his intimates as 
P. A. Mr. MacGrath makes a good 
deal of his hero’s name, and seems 
never to weary of telling his readers 
that P. A. is a very shy young fellow, 
an expert in rugs, who has a secret 
longing for adventure. 

His longing is satisfied by a gentle- 
man who calls himself Ryanne, a mem- 
ber of a band of swindlers, the brains 
of which is a woman with a high- 
minded and beautiful daughter. The 
latter also has a name which pleases the 
author—Fortune Chedsoye. 

Ryanne has stolen, from a harem in 

,agdad, a Thiordes rug, which he sells 
to P. A. In consequence, Fortune, 
Ryanne, and P. A. are kidnaped by the 
keeper of the harem, who comes to 
Cairo to get the rug. They are taken 
to the desert, and have the sort of ex- 
periences that people usually have—in 
fiction—under the circumstances. After 





they get back, P. A. takes Fortune to 
New York with him, and finds the swin- 
dlers, with his own house for headquar- 
ters, engaged in cracking the vaults of 
a neighboring bank. 


From this, it may be inferred that 
the tale has action and a certain in- 
terest, even if it is wholly destitute of 
literary merit. 

* Fe & 


Lloyd Osbourne’s new book, “A Per- 
son of Some Importance,” is published 
by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

According to the publishers’ an- 
nouncement, Mr. Osbourne “has chosen 
for the foundation an event that a few 
years ago shocked and thrilled the 
whole world by reason of the high sta- 
tion of the man connected with it,” a 
statement which the reader of the book 
will probably assume to be a reference 
to Rudolph, Crown Prince of Austria- 
Hungary. Mr. Osbourne may also have 
had in mind the more or less mythical 
story of that other Hapsburger, who is 
said to have mysteriously disappeared 
and to have been traced later to South 
America, where he lived under the 
name of John Ort. 

Be that as it may, this story concerns 
John Mort, a man of royal blood, who 
is the lord of a remote island in the 
Pacific. To him comes Matt Brough- 
ton, a young American, whose career in 
the navy has been cut short inglori- 
ously by an escapade in the Academy 
at Annapolis. 

After serving Mort for seven years 
as commander of his schooner, Matt 
is seized with a longing to return to his 
native town of Manaswan in Connecti- 
cut. A great many things happen to 
him there. He goes into the automobile 
business with a negro, falls in love with 
Christine Marshall, the daughter of the 
town’s aristocrat, and has great diffi- 
culty in persuading folks that he is not 
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really a king of the Cannibal Islands. 
The latter because some smart newspa- 
per man has got hold of the fact that 
he had lived in a Pacific archipelago. 

The story ends with his return to 
John Mort's island, encountering on 
the way an Austrian man of war, car- 
rying the emperor, on a quest for the 
missing prince. Miss Marshall shares 
his latest adventures, and everything 
ends happily. 

x 


“A Prairie Courtship” is another tale 
of the Northwest, by Harold Bindloss, 
published by Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 

It is not substantially different from 
“Lorimer of the Northwest,” “Masters 
of the Wheatlands,” “or Winston of 
the Prairie.” The characters of all of 
these stories are the same types. There 
are the English settlers, the farmer and 
his wife, the native Canadian, the 
young woman just arrived from Eng- 
land, and the well-born young English- 
man without training of any sort, who 
is forced by circumstances to get a liv- 
ing from the soil. 

Leslie Thorne is the hero of this 
story. His occupation at the opening is 
that of traveling peddler. The author’s 
idea of him gives the impression that 
he is a sort of vagrant, careless and 
thriftless, a sorrow to his friends, of 
whom he has many, and that he is in a 
fair way to waste a life which might 
otherwise be valuable. 

The coming of Alison Leigh works 
a magic transformation. Thorne buys 
a farm, and settles down to cultivate it 
and make a home. His purpose he 
frankly states to one of his friends; he 
intends to marry Alison. 

All sorts of obstacles and discourage- 
ments beset him, however, including a 
misunderstandings with 


series of 
what makes the 


Alison, and this is 
story. 

The most attractive feature of this, 
as it is of all of Mr. Bindloss’ books, 
is the atmosphere of the prairie and 
wheat crops with which it is filled. He 


has discovered that elusive secret of 


how to make his stories vital. 
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“The Road,” by Frank Saville, pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., is called 
by the author or the publishers “a 
modern romance.” 

Both of these characterizations seems 
to us to be unfortunate and misleading. 
In the first place, though it is supposed 
to be a story of the building of a rail- 
road, as a matter of fact, there is so 
little description of railroad work that 
one is hardly conscious of it. Sec- 
ondly, in spite of the fact that the hero 
and the heroine are young Americans, 
the other characters and the scene in 
which the real action of the plot takes 
place give it a flavor anything but mod- 
ern; and, besides, many of the inci- 
dents lack the plausibility of twentieth- 
century romance. 

Gervase Agnew—he is an American 
in spite of his Christian name—accepts 
from Mr. Gresham, a Wall Street 
magnate, a commission to complete the 
construction of a Balkan railroad, and 
betakes himself to that unhappy coun- 
try to pursue his task. He finds, upon 
his arrival, that the work has been 
prosecuted in the face of many mysteri- 
ous obstacles, and is immediately in- 
volved in a maze of conspiracy and in- 
trigue. He might have got along with 
it all if his work had not been com- 
plicated by the unexpected appearance 
on the scene of Gresham and _ his 
daughter Katrine. 

Now, the young lady had conceived 
an attachment, to use a nearly Victorian 
phrase, for the young engineer, we as- 
sume, because he had rescued her from 
an automobile accident at home, and 
had insisted in following him abroad. 

All sorts of things happen before the 
conspirators are defeated. 

The story has a very real interest, 
and, on the whole, is well told. 


es FF 


Like Maude Adams, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin never fails to please her host 
of admirers. Her last book, “Mother 
Carey’s Chickens,’ published _ by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., although it is 
mainly about a group of delightful 
children, will have a charm and interest 
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for adults quite as much as for juve- 
nile readers. 

The central figure of the story is 
Mrs. Carey, who, after the opening, is 
left a widow, and with the responsibil- 
ity on her shoulders of bringing up and 
educating a healthy and helpless young 
family on a most inadequate income. 
She is a woman who is almost too 
bright and too good for human belief, 
and would hardly appeal to the average 
reader if Mrs. Wiggin had not endowed 
her with the saving grace of a sense of 
humor. 

The action of the story takes place 
in a quaint old house in a Maine village, 
and the incidents of the tale, though in- 
teresting, are unimportant. 

Its charm consists chiefly in the 
manner in which it is told, and for the 
art of story-telling Mrs. Wiggin pos- 
sesses a magic secret. 


ee 


In “The Patrician,” published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, John Gales- 
worthy has written upon the theme of 
the conflict between democratic tenden- 
cies and the privilege of caste. 

The hero of the book, Viscount Mil- 
toun, of an old Devonshire family, is 
a man who sternly lives up to the tra- 
ditions of his class; a man trained from 
childhood and still training himself for 
the duties of his position; crucifying 
himself and his inclinations with all the 
ardor of an ascetic. 

But the story deals with his family 
also, of which a charmingly intimate 
picture is drawn. An old grandmother 
holds fast to her patriarchal rights, ad- 
ministering with an even hand the dis- 
cipline she conceives to be necessary. 
Miltoun’s father and mother, Lord and 
Lady Valleys, fail to understand the 
asceticism of their son, since they are 


AINSLEE’S 


humanly in touch with the modern 
spirit, and are inclined to advise him to 
treat his moral obligations in the spirit 
of expediency. 

The author, however, has expended 
his effort on Lady Barbara, Miltoun’s 
sister, who gives the book its vitality. 
She alone, of all his family, is his 
friend and counselor. She possesses a 
revolutionary spirit tendency almost to 
demoralization, especially in the love 
element of the book. Both she and her 
brother have love affairs which run 
counter to the conventionalities, and 
she shows the courage of her convic- 
tions. 

The story is full of dramatic inci- 
dent, and the play of passion and the 


characterization stand out vivid and 
complete. 
> ee 
Important New Books. 
“The Far Triumph,” Elizabeth Dejeans, 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 

“At Good Old Siwash,” George Fitch, Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 

“A Living Without a Boss,’ 
Harper & Bros. 

“Pandora’s Box,” John A. Mitchell, F. A 
Stokes Co. 

“Patty’s Motor Car,” Carolyn Wells, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

“The Conflict,” David Graham Phillips, D 
Appleton & Co. 

“Dr. David,” Marjorie Benton Cooke, A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 

“Mary Midthorne,”’ George 
cheon, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Little Rebel,” Edward Peple, Moffat, 
Yard & Co 

“The Indiscretions of Maister 
J. J. Bell, Fleming H. Revell Co 

“Dividing Waters,” I. A. R. Wylie, Bobbs- 
Merrill Co 

“The Harvester,” Gene 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“The Fruitful Vine,” 
A. Stokes Co. 

“The Boss of Wind River,” 
holm, Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Down Our Way,” Lilla Hall Smith, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 
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Anonymous, 


Barr McCut- 


Redhorne,’ 
Stratton Porter, 
Robert Hichens, F. 


A. M. Chis- 
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HIS is the number in which magazines 
make public their New Year’s resolu- 
tions. They tell you what they have every 
intention of doing in the coming year. “We 
have arranged for a serial by Singleton 
Suggs; Barrington Briggs will be a frequent 
contributor to our pages, and Harrington 
Huggins will continue to write exclusively 
for this magazine.” This announcement is 
made in the best of faith, but sometimes 
Suggs’ serial goes all to pieces in the second 
half; Briggs finds himself written out, while 
Huggins, like as not, suddenly decides to 
give up literature and devote his entire time 


to the manufacture of oilcloth. 
The surest way to gauge the future of a 


well-established magazine is by its past. 
AINSLEE’s has chosen for itself ideals rather 
difficult of attainment. If we have been 
reasonably successful in living up to those 
ideals in the past, isn’t it natural to suppose 
that we can be at least as successful in the 
future? Do you remember the letter we re- 
ceived Professor Oren Root, the dis- 
tinguished mathematician? We showed it to 
We have received scores 


trom 


you at the time. 
of letters from other prominent men, thou- 
sands of letters more fulsome in their praise, 


and yet—— Here is what Professor Root 
wrote: 

“T do not know you, your name, age, line- 
age, even whether you come of Aryan stock. 
It does not matter—you make a good maga- 
zine. I am a teacher of mathematics—dry 


think. I also 


addresses 


stuff, some 
here and there 
am supposed to think out in my 
say ‘hush’ to my wife and 
daughter if they enter. I crave to be ‘enter- 
AInsLre’s does this as it purports to 


business with dry 
make occasional 
which | 


study, while I 


tained.’ 


do. I have tried others. ArNsLee’s differs 
from them as omelet from stale eggs; the 
others with their fulness of fads growing 


bitter like overgrown lettuce. 
“AINSLEE’S gratifies as well as entertains. 
Whoever selects its stories knows good Eng- 


lish and has a sense of the proportion and fit- 


ness of things even in fancy and romance.” 


announcement for the 
coming year: We plan to give you a maga- 
zine of which no issue shall be undeserving 
of Professor Root’s letter. We believe that 
no magazine could plan greater things. 

om 


G. WODEHOUSE, Agnes and Egerton 

¢ Castle, Joseph C. Lincoln, Margaretta 
Tuttle, Alicia Ramsay, Owen Oliver, Fannie 
Heaslip Lea, Thomas Addison, Nalbro Bart- 
ley, Frank Condon, Soutar—this 
would make an imposing list of contributors 


Here is AINSLEE’S 


Andrew 


to any magazine for 1912, even though one or 
two of its components were to follow Har- 
rington Huggins’ disappointing example. As 
a matter of fact all writers con- 
tribute to a single number of AINSLEE’s— 
this coming January number. 

Mr. Wodehouse, whose novelette, “The 
Gem Collector,” attracted wide attention in 
AINSLEE’S a couple of years ago, has been 
devoting himself to play writing of late. He 
now returns to the field of his earlier suc- 
with a sparkling, bubbling romance 
called “The Prince and Betty.” It is a long 
story that seems short, and will be the com- 
plete novel for January. 

oe 
| “Their Wedding Day” Alicia Ramsay de- 


velops a powerful scene between husband 


of these 


cesses 


and wife after the last of the wedding guests 
have departed and they are alone. The bride 


is the daughter of a millionaire tradesman 
The young husband is a penniless aristocrat. 
The climax hardly justifies the customary 
journal” view of such marriages. 
This is an intensely interesting story, strong 
with the strength of fine workmanship. 
Joseph C. Lincoin has laid the ground in 
this present number for the second of this 
“A Venture in By- 


“y ellow 


new Cape Cod series. 
products” is one of the best reasons we could 
give you for the pride AINSLEr’s takes in 
having “discovered” Mr. Lincoln. 

The Castles, creators of the incomparable 
Kitty Bellairs, are known to AINSLEE 
readers through “The Panther’s Cub,” 


well 
which 
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was published serially before we finally be- 
came convinced that “any story good enough 
to wait for from month to month is too good 
to have to wait for from month to month.” 
Their story in our January number possesses 
all the charm and daintiness that we have 
learned to expect from them. 


om 


HERE is one little story scheduled for the 
January number of which we are impa- 
tient to hear your opinions. That is “The 
Reckoning,” by Thomas Addison. It is direct, 
forceful realism. It pictures a man doing, 
in the moment of reaction from terrible 
strain, exactly what any living normal man 
would do. It wasn’t what a fiction character 
would be expected to do; it wasn’t what any 
man should have done; it wasn’t even reason- 
able; it was merely human. Truth, coming 
bursting in upon the climax just as we were 
expecting fiction, was like a slap in the face. 
We are anxious to hear what you think of 
“The Reckoning.” 
oe 
HE stage stories which we started last 
summer to take the place of the dramatic 
criticisms during the theatrical closed season 
seemed to meet with so much favor that we 
have kept them up. We believe that you will 
find “A Bundle of Sticks,” by W. Carey 
Wonderly, a worthy successor to IL A. R, 
Wylie’s story in the present number 
In our opinion “The Question,” by Fannie 
Heaslip Lea, is, with one exception, the most 
story that this very 
stories has yet The 


charming writer of 


charming produced, 


next of Nalbro Bartley’s stirring Philippine 
tales will be “For the Greater Good.” 


AINSLEE’S 


Margaretta Tuttle’s next story—well, it 
will be by Margaretta Tuttle. This, if we 
are to judge from your letters, is sufficient 


recommendation in itself, Characteristic 
stories by Frank Condon, Owen Oliver, 
George Lee Burton, and Andrew Soutar 


round out a number which, we believe you 
will find, “gratifies as well as entertains.” 


om 


NNOUNCEMENT of the winner of the 

letter contest that closed October 1 will 

be found in the advertising pages. We take 

this opportunity of expressing our thanks 

and our appreciation of the interest so many 

of you have shown in AINSLEE’s by entering 
this contest. 

It has been particularly gratifying to us to 
find that almost all of you approve of those 
features of AINSLEE’s in which it differs from 
most magazines. You seem to agree with us 
in our belief that there is usually more real 
uplift in entertainment than there is enter- 
tainment in uplift. You agree with us in 
regard to so-called illustrations; that it is 
better to have none than to run the risk of 
destroying at a single glance the word pic- 
tures that the writer has been at pains to 
build up for you. In regard to our policy of 
having everything complete in each number 
you are practically unanimous in your ap- 
proval. As one of our readers aptly puts it: 

“Wouldn't it be absurd if your bootmaker 
should insist upon trying to sell you two 
right-foot shoes on the theory that you would 
have to patronize him again in order to com 
plete the pairs? But if not serial shoes, then 
why serial stories?” 
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If You Are 
Off Key 


From coffee drinking, 


Quit 





And try 


POSTUM 


The world pays well, those who are 


“In Tune” 





In the Business, the Household, 
the Factory, the Profession, 


““There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada | 
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“NAB Is sc 20 
Sugar Wafers 
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: Jf These “— dessert confec- 
< tions rightly have a place in every 
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X\_ delicate sweetness never fail to please. 
\ AA 
Their varying flavors comport with 
IN any dessert, with ices, fruits or 
beverages. 


in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 
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CHOCOLATE. TOKENS—Another dessert con- 
fection, with an outer covering of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
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You cannot give Genius’’ 
for Christmas but you 
can closely approach it. 


The Balbwin Player-Piano 


offers two-thirds of genius’s equipment: Suppleness of exe- 
cution with the power to produce musical effects artistically. 

The other third is personality. 

It invites you to express the soul and color in music as_yew feel them It eman 
cipates you from mechanical tyranny, permitting spontaneous and independent 
effects of beauty wholly new to player music-making. 

“In playing the Baldwin Player-Piano,’’ said a famous pianist, “one readly 
does share the artist’s sensation of ‘doing it all himself.’ ’’ 

“THE BALDWIN PLAYER-PIANO"’’—this book sent on request. 


Che Baldwin Company 


CINCINNATI 
142 West Fourth Street 
New York Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
8 FE. 34th Street 323 So. Wabash Ave 1111 Olive Street 310 Sutter Street 
Indianapolis Louisville Denver 
18 N. Penn’a St. 425 S. Fourth Ave. 1626 California St. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 






















The Center of Winter Out-of-Door 
Life in the Middle South 


FREE FROM CLIMATIC EXTREMES 
AND WHOLESOME IN EVERY RESPECT 


Four Excellent Hotels. Fifty Cottages 


HOLLY INN CAROLINA 
Now Open Opens January 6th 


BERKSHIRE and HARVARD 
Open January 15th 


~ 






























The only resort having Three / 8-hole 
Golf Courses, all in pink of condition, 
Country Club, 40,000 Acre Private 
Shooting Preserve, Good Guides and 
Trained Dogs, Fine Livery 
of Saddle Horses, Model 
Dairy, Tennis Courts, Trap 
Shooting, etc. 


NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED 
AT PINEHURST 


Through Pullman Service from New 
York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air Line. 
Only one night_out from New 
York, Boston, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati; tri-weekly 
service from Washington. Don't 
fail to send to nearest railroad 
offices for literature, illustrating 
the out-of-door features of 
PINEHURST and giving full 
details of attractions. 

Send for Illustrated Literature and 

List of Golf, Tennis and Shooting 


ournaments, 
PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE 
PINEHURST : NORTH CAROLINA 
or Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 
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AN INVESTMENT NETTING 6% 


SECURED BY 


Chicago Down Town Property 


A Corner in the Very Heart of the Retail Business District 


We offer for sale FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS in denominations of $500 and #1,000, upon the new 
fourteen-story, high-class fire-proof store and office building, with basement and sub-basement, being 
erected in one of the best business districts in the world, devoted to the retail trade, 


Chicago, the great trade center of the United States, is growing yearly in wealth and prominence, 
and its real estate is steadily increasing in value and demand. 


The bonds are the obligation of a man of large wealth and prominence— the owner of numerous very 
valuable properties. 


The bonds mature serially in 3 to 15 years, so that the margin of security for the bondholders 
—— increases. A large income from the property is assured by its ideal location. The net earn- 
ings, being estimated at over three times the greatest interest charge, make certain the prompt payment 
of principal and interest, 


In 29 years no investor has ever lost one dollar of interest or principal on any bond purchased of this 
House. It is and always has been our custom to re-purchase bonds bought of us on demand, thereby 
making it possible for our clients to secure cash without delay. 


WE RECOMMEND THE PURCHASE OF THESE BONDS 


Write for descriptive circular 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Incorporated 
MORTGAGE AND BOND BANKERS 
366 STRAUS BUILDING ESTABLISHED 168 CHICAGO 











BURROWES BUSiARRate 


Five h father and mother want to keep the boy at home nights, and would vastly rather 
Fi vave him bring his friends there to play Billiards and Pool than to meet them in the public 
poolroom, which often is merely the back room of a saloon. 

Eve ‘ry young man wants to play Billiards and Pool,—wants to play well. 
The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is scientifically constructed 
and adapted to the most expert play. Many of the leading professionals 
and experts of the country, including some of the champions of world-wide 
reputation, keep in practice by using a Burrowes Table athome. Every shot, 
every angle is true and correct, hence to learn or practice on a 
Burrowes table means to become proficient on any table. 

Burrowes Tables are made in sizes up to 44x9 feet (standard), for 
rooms of different dimensions. They are easily set up, and quickly 
taken down and put out of the way. They may be set on dining- 
room or library table or mounted on their own legs or folding stand. 


All cues, balls, oo 
etc., free. $j¢9 DOWN 
We have a nicely illustrated catalog describing all the Tables 
and fully explaining our easy payment plan, by which you can secure 
any Table worth from $6 to $15 for $1 down and balance $2 per 
month, Larger Tables for $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, etc., on core 
respondingly easy terms. 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE.—On receipt of first installment we will ship Table, 
lay on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt we will ref 
your deposit. Write today for sso So illustrating and describing 
ables, giving prices, terms of payment and all other information. 


THE E, T. BURROWES CO, 
3 Spring Street 
Portland, Me. 
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/ The Pabst Extract American Girl 
3 Calendar for 1912 is an art creation 
worthy of more than passing notice. 


The subtle charm of outdoor life, the 
captivating beauty of the typical American 
girl and the artist's masterful portrayal of 
man’s best friend—the horse—combine to 
make a picture that will instantly appeal to 
every lover of the artistic and beautiful. 





3) In panel form, seven inches wide and thirty- 
six inches long and printed in twelve d -licately 
f blended colors, this Pabst Extract American Girl 
Calendar will harmonize well with the furnishings 
of any room, home, den or office. 
No advertising matter whatever, not even the title 
nor the months, are printed on the front. 
i Scores of calendars, far less artistic, are sold every 
year at 75c to $2.00 each, but we send you this calendar 
free, hoping it will serve to remind you that 


Pabst Extract 
the Best Tonic 


strengthens the weak and builds up the overworked— 
relieves insomnia and conquers dyspepsia — helps the 
anaemic and turns nerve exhaustion into active, healthy 
vim—encourages listless convalescence to rapid recovery 
—assists nursing mothers and reinvigorates old age. 


The U. S. Government specifically classifies Pabst Extract 
as an article of medicine—not an alcoholic beverage 


ORDER A DOZEN FROM YOUR DRUGGIST 


Insist Upon It Being Pabst 
This Calendar is FREE 
All we ask is that you send us ten cents, stamp or coin, to cover 
cost of packing and mailing. The demand for these beautiful 
calendars will be great, so write at once if you wish one. : 
PABST EXTRACT CO. Dept.12 Milwaukee, Wis. SS) } 
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New York’s Newest Hotel 


The Great Northern 


118 West 57th Street—119-121 West 56th Street 


An absolutely Fire-proof Hotel of 
Superb Appointments, located in an 
Exclusive Residential Section and 
yet within a moment of Theatres, 
the Shopping District, Carnegie Hall, 
Central Park, etc., etc. 


Reasonable Rates 
400 Rooms, Each with Bath 
Single Rooms, with Bath, from $2.00 a Day 


A delightful restaurant, which has 
quickly become famous for its Excel- 
lent Cuisine and Perfection of Service 
at Moderate Charges. Service a la 
Carte. Special Club Breakfast, 60c. 
Only pure drinking water, from the 
Garden City Springs, used throughout 
the house. 

Under the most Efficient Manage- 
ment and enjoying the Patronage of 
the same exclusive Clientele as the 
well-known Garden City Hotel at 
Garden City, Long Island. 

An earnest effort is directed toward 
securing Home-like Comfort to both 
transient and Residential Guests. 


An Ideal Stopping Place for Ladies 
visiting the city Unaccompanied. 


Under the Personal Direction of 
J. J. Lannin of the J. J. Lannin Company. 


Also proprietors of the GARDEN CITY HOTEL, 
GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND. 


Mlustrated Booklet on Request. 
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THE DINING ROOM 
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Do you want to get on—SUCCEED 
—earn more money? [Is there a cer- 
tain line of work in which you think 
you could do better—if you only had 
the training? Or a certain kind of 
position you would like to hold— 
only you fear your “‘hands are tied?”’ 

Don’t let your ambition die! Don’t think 
your hands are tied! Don’t think that you 
can’t strike out for advancement and success 
—that you do not dare, because you must 
eke out your daily bread—that you must yo 
on in the same old rut as long as you live. 





Get out of the crowd of ordinary um- 
trained men—whose each day’s work puts 
them no further ahead. 


Start your advancement NOW — mark 
the coupon with a cross opposite the occu- 
pation you prefer, mail it ts-day, and let the 
International Correspondence Schools give 
you full information on how they can help 
y9u to succeed—cost but postage—you 
incur no obligation. 


Simply let the I. C. tell you how they 
can assist you to become an EXPERT 
your chosen work—in your spare time—at 
home—no matter where you live or how 
little you now earn. 


It’s a winning game for you—if you will 
only enter. 


Tell your newsdealer : 





More than 400 I. C. S. students monthly 
VOLUNTARILY report increases in pay 
due to IL. C. S. help. 


‘The world owes you success if you demand 
it—the world owes you nothing if you do not. 


Mark the coupon—begin NOW! 


This Coupon is for YOU 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 1199, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without further obligation on my Part. how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 


¢ 





Automobile Running 
Mine Superintendent Architect Freneh 
Mine Foreman Chemist German 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting Languages Italian 
Conerete Construction ‘ommercial Englis 
Civil Engineer Building Contractor 
Textile Manufactaring Architectural Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Ilustrating 
Window a Writios 
Show Card Writin 
Advertising Man 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 
Cotton Manufacturing 
Woolen Manufacturing 
Toolmaking 
Foundry Work 
Metal Mining Pattern Making 
‘nglish Branches Blac ksmithing 
Gias Engineer Surveyc 
Foreman Plumber P oultry Farming 


Civil = | Spanish 


a 

| 

| 

| 

| Stationary Le ngineer 
Telephone Expert 

| Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 

| Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 

| Agriculture 
Electric Railways 

| ag ee et 

RK. Construction 




















Name 


—— a SE ft 


Present Occupation 


Street and No 
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A GOOD LIVING 


HOW I MADE $1500.00 IN TEN MONTHS ON A 


FROM POULTR 


CITY LOT 40 FEET SQUARE 


HEN I originally made the above statement, it 
seemed incredible, but now I can prove it 
by not only my own experience, but by the en- 
thusiastic testimony of thousands of Philo poultry 
raisers throughout the United States. I will give 
you their names; show you their letters; prove 
to you just what they are making and how they 
are making it. 


The Philo System is Unlike All Other Ways of Keeping Poultry 
and in many respects just the reverse, accomplish- 
ing things in poultry work that have always been 
considered impossible, and getting unheard-of re- 
sults that are hard to believe without seeing. 


The New System Covers All Branches of the Work Necessary 
for Success 
from selecting the breeders to marketing the prod- 
uct. It tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how 
to hatch nearly every egg and how to raise nearly 
all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in 
detail how to make everything necessary to run the 
business and at less than half the cost required to 
handle the poultry business in any other manner. 


Two-Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks 
are raised in a space of less than a uare foot to 
the roiler ind the broilers are of th very best 
quality ohn vy here 3 cents a pound above the 
highest market price 


Our Six-Months-Old Pullets are Laying at the Rate of 24 Eggs 
Each Per Month 
in a space of two square feet for each bird No 
gxreen cut bone of any description is fed, and the 
food used is inexpensive compared with food others 
are using. 
Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell 

One of the secrets of success is to save all the 
chickens that are fully developed at hatching time, 
whether they can crack the shell or not, It is a 
simple trick and believed to be the secret of the 
ancient Egyptians and Chinese which enabled them 
to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


Chicken Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 
Our book tells how to make the best green food 
with but little trouble and have a good supply any 
day in the year, winter and summer. It is just 
as impossible to get a large egg yield without green 
food as it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


Our New Brooder Saves 2 Cents on Each Chicken 

No lamp required. No danger of chilling, over- 
heating or burning up the chickens as with brooders 
using lamps or any kind of fire. They also keep 
all the lice off the chickens automatically or kill 
any that may be on them when placed in the 
brooder. Our book gives full plans and the right 
to make and use them. One can Sony be made in 
an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 ce 
THE PHILO SYSTE M OF POUL- 
NG, gives full particulars regarding 
these wonderful discoveries, with simple, easy-to- 
understand directions that are right to the point, 
and 15 pages of illustrations showing all branches 
of the work from start to finish. 

Testimonial 
Denver, Col, Oct. 30, 1910. 
Mr. E. W. Puro, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—No doubt you will be interested to 
learn of our success in keeping poultry by the 
Philo System. Our first year’s work is now nearly 
completed. It has given us an income of over 
$500.00 from six pedigree hens and one cockerel 
Had we understood the work as well as we now 
do after a year's experience, we could have easily 
made $1,000.00 from the six hens In addition to 
the profits from the sale of pedigree chicks, we 





have cleared over $960.00 running our hatchery 
plant consisting of 56 Cycle hatchers We ar 
pleased with the results and expect to do better 
the coming year With best wishes, we are 

Very truly yours, (Mrs.) C. P. Goopricu 


Others are succeeding in every state and Mr 
Philo’s NEW 96-page book entitled, Making Poultry 
Pay, gives accounts of their experience and success, 
and carefully selected matter of permanent value to 
every poultry raiser. This book will be mailed for 
10¢ in stamps or money, or if ordered with the 
New Enlarged Philo System Book both will be 
sent for $1.00. 


THE POULTRY REVIEW 


is a monthly magazine edited by Mr. Philo and 
a score of other expert and practical poultrymen, 
and-now has over 110,000 subscribers. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Our New Book, “MAKING POULTRY PAY," 96 pages $ .10 
New Enlarged Edition of the “PHILO SYSTEM BOOK” 1.00 
If ordered at once will mail the two books for 1.00 
“THE POULTRY REVIEW” (one year) > ° ° 1.00 
“MAKING POULTRY PAY,” “PHILO SYSTEM BOOK” and 
“THE POULTRY REVIEW” one year, postpaid, all for 1.50 


E. R. Philo, Pub., 2212 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. 
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This World’s Lowest Price PER 


places a beautiful genuine enuine brilliant Perfe Perfect Cut Di: Cut Diamond within 
your means. We save you the profits of many middlemen, od 
Importing diamonds and selling them direct to you. Our po 
methods have given us a volume of sales that makes it omaiinne for 
‘ any retail jeweler to meet our price. Retailer's price from wd to 
ois per ——. Compare ~ ba one parees a 7 Le tny Ry: 
ond guaranteed in writing to nuine, Perfect fine 
Quality, and wonderfully brilliant. a 


Diamonds the Ideal Gift Give a diamond for 


stm: 
ment, birth-dey er or wedding femcvor ‘Seen 
regard so permanently or —— Always in perfect 
Our taste. A size for any our 
Diamond Book (Free) t for Gi Gift Suggestions. 
Legal The Basch Plan of Selecting a Diamond 


Gen mail) mak makes disay 8 dieappointinent senponsiibiee because 


























Money Back me eavaeeet of opens 9 Forulned until afte yon see 

4 , capeapen you incur no obiigation —— in 
Guarantee ’ A eS: 

gelected yay: the Basch Plan is eeporately priced J 
omy pie ry pened i -from the gold mounting. Read about the Basch J 
issued with every ¢ ys 4 ~ Legal Guarantee that protects you ny - 
mond, is a contract to or dissatisfaction. Full particulars in 
refund 90% in cash, po iamond Book (Free). 
time, for any reason, Also 
spied a any diamond we sell We State an State and Guarantee the Carat 
for exchange, with credit of 5G 0 Weight of every diamond, making the 
Full Purchase Price, Also certi- Price —_— value rfect! lain. Be 
fies true carat weight, qual , of buyin ‘ee oh ~ ip siete 
and value of every diamond, Made 
out in your name and signed over with the mounting !'Cencealing i 
our seal, Our guarantee safeguards a high aioe Our Diamond Book 
your investment, and gives you pro- (Free ‘contains full details for 
tection that pleases, your protection in buying a 
diamond. 


A Personal Word 9 low price, “WEtyat 
fias introduced us to thousands of people in No Delays ! ¥: ! Your ye 

















every community, Established 179. 33rd 
successful year. We own and operate one of ‘any diamond, or as = 
the largest and best known jewelry stores in the Diamond Book (Zzce) 
world, the below address, ference, the acted on the re- 
Miblishers of any magazine, ExDree Co., ceived. No waiting for 
Bank nk or Com. Agency, and Union ‘banked of Chicago. deposits or refer- 
ences—the Basch 
Prices of Articles Here Sho 4 Plan requires 
D5500—ic. dia. $97.50; 14k solid gold Belehet her stag $5.00; ¥ neither, 
complete $102.50. D5501—%e. dia. $56.25; 14k Tiffany 
style ring $3.75; complete $60. D5502—%<c. dia. $45; 14k - Send No 
Ladies’ Belcher ring $4.25; complete $49.25. D5503—%c: Mon 
dia. $31.25; 14k Lion's paw ring $5.75; complete ost. Desee= ey 
Two Se. | dia. 862.50; 14k Twin Tiffany style ring $5; comp * 
67.60. D5605—Two Sc. dia. $135; 14k Tiffany style ear screws Write Today 
3; complete $138. D5506—c dia. $45; 14k Ladies’ fancy rin 
$1.75; complete a4 a B neg 07- \ dia. HN  agecrong 4 ring 8s ae 
-— B, Testes DES Soeen Fons Se aes Geemnrene Fill out this Coupon NOW and recel 
Tiffany style scarf pin $5.00; complete ipo! ive 
; 14k solid gold shirt stud $5; complete our Diamond book Free by return mail 
i 4k round Belcher ring $5.50; complete Please mail my Free Copy of your Dia- 
$91.75. Any mounting tl Bn with any size diamond. mond Book. 
c buy a diamond 
pS annot sinently without The Basch Diamond Book (FREE) Oe AE ea eS - 
id bs te It has taken the experience oft 33 years to prepare it. &s contains helpful, wotect; s 
4A ol on ou J eciate over in O cok rom oF 
NET, hata by Solalberste: worth framing. “isstratse Siamend jewelry and rote Addrese............ 
ing else). Choice o thousands of rings. pins, brooches, scar: Pe aVallieres. s 
watches, cuff links, ear screws, bracelets, studs, etc., all in 14 karat solid go! 
A copy ready to mail ers: on. receipt ot your name, "Get this authoritative Din ++ ++ +rrrereeseseeeseceeeeeersesess eeee 
L mond guide, without MAIL L. BASCH & CO. 
Diamond 
L. BASCH & CO., ,Pismen?, Dept, D~346 S. State St., Chicago = Dept. D-3465. StateSt. Chicago, Il 

















MATTRESS 


The purchase of the RIGHT mattress is so important that we 
want to place in every home our finely illustrated, entertaining 


144-PAGE BOOK—WITH SAMPLES—FREE 


It gives the truth about mattresses; it tells how to 
judge a mattress; it shows why the Ostermoor has given perfect service 


TERMOORS15, 





























) best nomeas everywhere for from five to fifty years—and why none Built 
of er has. Get the book before you-buy another mattréss Not 
Avoid “‘just-as-good”’ imitations. The Ostermoor trade-mark is your S ff i 
guarantee. When necessary we ship mattress 6 ft. 3 in. long by 4 It. * tuffes 
6 in. wide, weighing 45 Ibs., express prepaid on 30 nights’ free trial, 
(> ~ same day we get your order Money Back if you want it 
¥ OSTERMOOR & CO., 174 Elizabeth St., New York 
’ Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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The Best of Xmas Gifts—A DIAMOND 


Is there any gift for man or woman so accept- 
able, so much to be desired, or so perman- 
ently valuable as a really fine diamond ? 
If you wish to confer upon anyone this most beautiful 
of Christmas gifts or to have for your own use the very 
finest grade of Blue White stone in any setting you 
wish, our system of selling you 


DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 


Pp re 
At Lowest Importers’ Prices 
Brings our goods within reach of all 
We are one of the largest diamond dealers in the 
world. Weimport our stones inthe ‘‘ rough’’ and finish 
them here. We buy for spot cash in enormous quantities 
Instead of counting on a few sales at big prices, we figure 
on a mass of sales at small profits That’s why we can 
sell you diamonds 20 lower than any other dealers. 
We furnish diamonds on credit to any 
reputable man or woman on these terms 
20°: with order and 10‘: per month. 

You have the privilege of exchanging your purchase at 
its full value. All transactions strictly confidential 
Any article here illustrated or in our catalog No.1T 
sent express prepaid for your examination, returnable at 
our expense if not perfectly satisfactory. 

Send at once for our beautiful 65-page 

Christmas catalog No i7 It's free. Select your 

diamond before Christmas ond get it on credit. 

Special Holiday Discount of 10° on all Cash Purchases. 


J. M. LYON & CO. 


71-73 Nassau Street New York City 


ONGREgs 


PLAYING CARDS 


for Social Play -Art Backs- Eats Colors- High Quality. 
New Designs— Club Indexes ~ Ideal for Bridge. 
Gold Edges - Air-Cushion or/vory Finish. 


OFFICIAL. RULES OF CARD GAMES — HOYLE UPTO- “DATE 
SUED YEAALY — SENT FOR 1S CENTS IN STAM 
ON CARD CO.. CINCINNATI. | USA. 


/n Use Throughout the World for a Play 


The MoSt Ourable 25 Cent Card Madge. 
Club Indexes — Air-Cushion orivory Finish. 
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~ Send “Wilburbuds” for on 


: oN and be assured that no other gift, however 

USES \ costly, can be of higher quality. But be sure 
7 you get ‘“Wilburbuds’’—the choicest chocolate 
yy BNVS~. } in its daintiest form. Should you be offered 
\ ee _* some of the many counterfeits, write direct to 







go Ss the makers of 


- WILBUR'S 


CHOCOLATE 


Bups © 


An Exquisite Example of Wilbur Flavor — &«:.  ¢-». P«. 








Enclose one dollar with your letter, and we will send you a 
beautiful more-than-a-pound box of these meltingly smooth, 
tantalizingly delicious sweets. Each bud wrapped in tinfoil. 

Or we will as willingly send a 25c box—or a trial 10¢ box— 
upon receipt of either sum. 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Inc., 237 No. Third Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DURING I9IO, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY 


hiclets | 





\ “ 
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REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


The he Buinty Mint. Covered | 
Canbp Co ats Chowing Gum 


Strong in flavor, but not offensive. Chiclels 
A delicate morsel, refreshing the mouth and throat and allaying after- \ fog naa 









dinner or after-smoking distress, ‘The refinement of chewing gum for 


people of refinement. It’s the peppermint—the ¢rve mint, 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5¢ the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPAN Y.merrorouran TOWER, NEW YORK 


See ee a 
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Rate, $1.00 a line, or $2.611;, 


a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S 


Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes Nov. 28th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 





AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the YTrausparent Hanile 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made, Write for terms, Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 215 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


AGENT'S ( OUTFIT FRE E. QUICK 
Profits. Best Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods antl Fancy Goods on the 
market. Large Manufacturer.  Par- 
ticulars for stamp. Maricopa Mfe. 
Co., 85 Water Screet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
about over 360,000 protected — posi- 
tions in U. 8S. service. More than 

0,000 vacancies every year. There 
is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment, 
Easy to ger, Just ask for booklet 
A 22. Novobligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washingtor, D.C, 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15¢e, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25e, views lc. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1149, 1027 W. Addins St., Chicaco 


EARN More Money E sy. Sell Girur- 
anteed Photo Pocket Cutlery. Sci-n- 
tifically tempered. Take big orders 
from lodves, manufacturers, individ- 
uals. Big Profits. Write quick. Canton 
Cutlery Co., Dept. C-10, Canton, Ohio 


BEST SIDE LINE ON EARTH; 
clean cut proposition; pocket sam- 
ples; prompt commissions; consigned 
goo'ls; Dyer Manufacturing Co,, 1420 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, TL. 


AGEN TS—Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carleton inide #8 OO one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth b meh two 
days. Free Samples edit. Stamp 
brings particulars. Free ae Mfg.‘ ‘om- 
pany, 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEARN REAL ESTATE business 
by mail. Great possibilities even as 
side line. The small cost of our course 
is covered by absulute guarantee of 
satisfaction. We will help you get 
started. Write for free particulars, 
Nation»! Co-Operitive Realty Com- 
pany, “aoe Marden Building, Wash- 
ington, D. ¢ 


“SELLING our exclusive “Linen 
Heel and Toe’ Guaranteed Hosiery 
direct from mill to wearer pays big 
»rofits. Custoiners waiting. Re-orders 
nsure increasing income. Exclusive 
territory. Credit. Sample pair free 
to test. Address P. Parker Hosiery 
Company, 720 Chestnut St.,Phila, Pa. 








AGENTS male and female ‘make R15 > 
daily selling my embroidered waist 
and suit patterns, silk shawls, searfs, 
vetticoats, art needle work, Mexican 
1and drawn work, ete. Catalog free. 
Joseph Gluck, 621 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Tell your newsdealer: 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





$25 Weekly and expenses to men and 
women to collect names, distribute 
Sanples and advertise. Steady work. 


| C. H. Emery, M. R., Chicago, IL. 
| 


R AIN¢ ‘OA’ rs, —“Maker to Wearer, 
manufacturers’ prices. Write for par- 
tiev lars, smmples. Agents wanted. 
Regal Raincoat Co., 1367 B’way,N.Y. 

SALESMEN —Hich grade men 
winted to sella hich elass article to 
business men. mereantile houses, 
brokers, Clubs and homes, Everybody 
interested on sight—something en- 
tirely new. Positively fascinating to 
everybody interested in baseball. Big 
commissions, Work part time or all 
time. $5.00 to $20.00 per day easily 


| made, A splendid side line for travel- 


ing men. Sells everywhere. Send for 
booklet and attractive proposition, or 

eall, Anto-Play Games Co., 6 A, 134 
Ww est 29th Street, New York C ity. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED—HUS.- 
TLERS to bandle our attractive 1912 
combination packages of soap and 
toilet articles with valuable premiums, 
One Michigan avent made $65 in 47 
hrs., another $21 in & hrs., another 
$22.50in 10 hrs. Write today. Davis 
Soap Works, 200 Davis Building, 
1429 Carroll Ave., Chicago. 


Confectionery 


CANDY MAKING: LEARN TO 
MAKE the finest of Cundies and 
Ice-Creams. Wm, M. Beil’s Pilot, 
the latest and only illustrated book 
on the market. Contains 300 formu- 
las, all guaranteed correct in every 
detail. Finest of testimonials from all 
over the world, Price of book, pre- 
paid, #4.60. Wim. M. Bell 1617 
Madison St., Chicago 








Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 
quarters; $20 for a #%. Keep all money 
dated before LSs0, aud send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
or 4x7. Itmaymenan vour fortune, 

.F. Clarke Co., Dept.49, Le Roy, N.Y. 








Games & Entertainments 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dislogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material Jokes, Recitations,Tableaux, 
Drills,Musical Pieces, Entertainments, 
Make Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
‘RS. Denison & Co., | ept. 19, Chicago 


For the Deaf 








Patents and Lawyers 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide book 
and What to Invent, with valualde 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million lDedllars offered tor one 
invention. Patents secured \ s 
advertised free in World’s Provress, 
sample free, Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C 


PATE NT yourideas, $8,500 Offered 


| For One Invention. Book “How to 


Obtain. a Patent’ and “What to In- 
vent.” Sent free. Send rough sketch 


| for free report as to patentability. 


Patents obtained or fee returned. 


| We advertise your patent. for sale at 


our expense, Established 16 year-. 
Address Chandlee & Chandlee Patent 
Attuys., 991 F st., Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS. How to Get Every Dol- 
lar Your Invention is Worth. Send Se 
stamps for new 128 page book of Viral 
Interest to Inventors, R.S. & A.B 
Lacey, Dept. 62, Washington D. C. 





Picture Play Writers 





WANTED, Moving picture play 
writers. Great demand, Big pay. We'll 
teach vou. Send youraddress, United 
Picture Play Ass’n San Francisco, 





THE DEAF HEAR INSTANTLY 
with the Acousticon. For personal 
use; also for churches and theatres, 
Special instruments. You must hear 
before you purchase. Booklet free. 
General Acoustic Company, 205 
Beautort St.. Jamaica, New York City 





Automobilists 


THE membership of the Interna- 
tional Auton sue now num- 
bers over is increasing 
every day. “This means that that 
number of individual automobile 
owners are saving trom 20 to G5 per- 
cent on the cost of maintaining their 
ears. You can save just as much. For 
information write direct to the Home 
Office, International Automobile 
League 270 North Division Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











Ostrich Plumes 


OSTRICH PLUM ES—Ostrich 
Plumes, Willow Plumes, French 
Ostrich and Willow Novelties, made 
from the choicest selection of ostrich 
feathers imported by us from our own 
farms in Cape Colony, South Africa, 
We sell direct from the factory to the 
consumer, saving all dealers expenses 
and protits., Send for our absolutely 
free illustri be d catalog and complete 
price list. Cape Farms Ostrich Plume 
Co., 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Hydrox 
One of the varieties 
of biscuit bonbons 
we send free. 


Specialties 


Simply send us your name and address with 10c in stamps or coin, for post- 

age only, and the name of your grocer, and you will receive the Sunshine 
Revelation-Box, containing 14 kinds of temptingly good-to-eat biscuit bonbons. 
Ask your grocer for Sunshine Specialties—daintily packed in tin, also by the pound. 


an ee Biscurr ©. sunsiine Bacuite ***sloston, ase 





TNDEPENDENT SAFETY FOUNTAIN PEN] | Nafuesrnz Mount Birds 


i We teach you by mail to stuff and mount all kinds 
of Birds, Animals, Game Heads. Aue to tam 

- skins ik ugs. Ww axicdermist. 

AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT aes Coen bee Galt tale teaemied Gogtaen at 

Can be safely carried in any position. New idea cap locks se your income se’ .ing specimensand mounting 
pen when notin use. All pure rubber and 14 kt. pens. Made » Easily, quickly learned in spare time by 
in two sizes, 3% and 5‘ inches, $1.50 and $2.00 postpaid. at! wat “tr Aig et wry Aap — ents by th rousandis of 
% oO « reat free book “How 

J. ULLRICH & CO., Fountain and Stylo Pens ; ; to Mount Birds and Animais’* Free—write today. 
603 Thames Bldg., 27 Thames St., New York ZA WN. W. School of Taxidermy, 1139 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


Music Periodicals Business Opportunities—Continued. 
BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOCR 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS, MAGAZINE Subscribers, get our | OWN and escape salaried drudgery 
Thousands of dollars for anyone who | Catalog, it’s free. Two magazines for | Tor life Learn the Collection Busi 
aun Write successful words or music, | the price of one. F.8.Whaley’s Agency | 'ess. Limitless field; Little compe 
Past experience unnecessary. Sem | 57% Emory St., Attleboro, Mass. © tition. Few opportunities so protit- 
us your song poems, with or without . able. Send for “Pointers” to-liay, 
music, or write for free particulars. American Collection Service, 19 State 
Acceptance Guaranteed If Avail- M Street, Detroit, Michican 
able. Washington only place to secure Hosiery - aaa 
copyright, H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., #100 Monthly and expenses to men 
Dept. 256, Washington, D. C. XMAS PRESENT—What is nicer | 80d women to travel and distribute 

than 4% or '4 doz, tine stockings in ate 83 4 fer Tre eg mgt Caden, , 
A ni ; 5 ¥ 2 2ise., BW 5 work. S. Scheffer, Tress, a license 
SOm> Feeme with or without music pou. bene n'a. C sn ila o os 
wanted for publication, Allsubjects. | pogery ¢ anv. 548 Weat 12 
Original. Examination and criticism near Mag * ome Was Soom Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 
tree, Eaton, Desk N, 1370 B’way,N.Y. | ° ie : 















































VIRGINIA APPLE ORCHARDS 
(ONG.WR mo Mn = ° 2° wy big profits, 350.00 on long time 
ee eae. $ emperors. Sond Business Opportunities ra cans paymne nta buys a ten-acre 
|‘ WK. (00 #0 & ays in apwle orchard trac In the beautifu 
“ aeiioh now 3 aa we oe WE START YOU IN A PERMA.’ | Shenandoah Valley of Virginin—other 
offer. Mierisch, 136 W. 37 St. N.Y NENT BUSINESS with us and fur- | lands $15 per acre and up, Write for 
a: BED, BOO We od Phe Ne Be | nish everything. We have new, easy | beautiful booklets and excursion 
selling plans and seasonable leaders | rates. F. I LaBanme, Agr'l Ast. 

e in the Mail Order line to keep our fac- | N. & W. Ry., Box 3098, Roanoke, Va. 
Short Stories tories busy. No canvassing; Small — ———— 
capital; Large protits; Spare time only FINE Farming - Opportunity in Lou- 

a required, Personal assistance. Write  isians, 60 miles from New Orleans on 

MAKE MONEY writing short stories | today for plans, positive proof and | 1.C.R. R. Temperate climate, good 
ov for Newspapers. Pleasant work for | sworn statements. J. M. Pease Mfg. | markets, splendid stock country $20 
you: big pay. Free booklet tells how, | Co., 502 Pease Bldg., Michigan St., | per acre. Terms reasonable. Ad- 
United Press Syndicate,San Francisco. | Buffalo, N. Y. dress, C. H. Me Nie, Kentwood, La. 
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\ HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 


= At Old Point otha td Virginia 

















Spend Your Holidays Here 


No other place offers such unusual attractions or 
affords such perfect facilities for rest and recreation. 


First take the Hotel itself. Its location is unique— 
at Hampton Roads and Fortress Monroe, in the centre 
of military and naval activities. A glance at the illustra- 
tion above shows The Chamberlin—right at the 
water’s edge, commanding an unrivalled marine view. 
Luxurious lounging rooms, sun parlors, etc., make for 
rest and comfort. The sea air is invigorating. 

Indoor sea bathing in a magnificent pool, which 
rivals in splendor of appointment the baths of Ancient 
Rome, is one of the most enjoyable and beneficial 
features of T he Chamberlin. So airy an d Tight is this 


r rther information a 


SELLS LITTER, 


SSAA 


portation Offices 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, inate reat Monroe, Va. 


\WWLZZZ 


ting uiustrated 


sea pool, that bathing in it is next to bathing outdoors. 
There is a constantly changing supply of pure, fresh, 
filtered sea water of an agreeable temperature. 

There are medical and tonic baths, also—of every kind and 
description—in charge of an expert. 

By day, there are military and naval manoeuvres, trips through 
surrounding historic country, gc If, tennis, boatir ng, etc. In the 
evenings, there is dancing for those who wish it, 

The cuisine is perfect—real Southern cooking—fresh oysters 
and sea food from nearby waters fresh vegetables from our own 
gardens. Many count the cuisine of The Chamberlin as its first 
attractionthe one that lingers longest and fondest in memory. 
b apply at all Tourist Bureaus 


‘lan York Office, 1122 Broadway 
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+ age of Face Powders 


Absolutely pure rice 
powder, invisible, im- 
parting an exquisite soft- 

ess and a dainty, lasting 
t elicate perfume 
unequalled by any other 
preparation. The univer- 








sal favorite of women of 

ood taste. Rose, whi e 

Sf Aue ind natural sts 

’ fakes and Dey ore I 
o> ; Ate. = ke nw pe mined for 50c 
T Tmporter Par-fume ASTORIA, 
JULIUS SCHMID rie niicrieas. N.Y. CITY 


Tell your newsdealer: 





YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 25cts. Adress, 
Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 


“Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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fitth Avec.& Uhirticth 51.4 
NEW YORK CITY 
FAMOUS MANY YEARS 


As the  Samtce for the Most Exclusive 
ew York’s Visitors 


Comfortably and Luxuriously 


appointed to mect the demand olf the 
fastidious or democratic visitor 
Lately remodeled and refurnished at an enor- 
mous cost, with additional features which make 
the Holland House an hostelry second to none. 
Rooms Single or Ensuite 
Public Dining Room New Grill 
Private Dining Saloon for Ladies 
After Dinner Lounge—Buffet 
ALL THAT IS BEST IN HOTEL 
LIFE AT CONSISTENT RATES 
Near underground and elevated railroad 
stations. 


BOOKLET 








I 








Cc 





Hotel 
LeMarquis 


12 to 16 East 31st Street 
New York 


A half block from Fifth Avenue, 
this modern fireproof hotel offers 
exclusive, luxurious surround- 
ings, combined with faultless ser- 
vice, an excellent cuisine, and 
every latest improvement. 

Apartments of any size may be 
rented furnished or unfurnished. 
All outside rooms flooded with 

sunlight. 
Booklet and Prices Mailed on Application 


E. H. CHATILLON 
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Fighting 


7 the Trust! 


EN The Smashing 
Anti-Trust 
ight Now On! 









Prices 
j Eclipsed at Last! 


An absolutely first-class high- 
grade watch at a price within 
the reach of the people — The Burlington 
Special Anti-Trust Watch. 


The World’s Masterpiece of watch manu- 
facture—the Burlington Special—now sold direct to 
the public at its rock-bottom, anti-trust price (and besides 
without middlemen's profits. 


We Do Not Care What It Costs—we ~* 


upholdour 
independent line, and so we are making the most 
sweeping, baffling offer ever made on watches. 


Some trusts are legal and some are not. We do not say that 
the watch trustis illegal; “~% we do say that the methods of 
the giant factories in maki “‘contracts” with dealers to up- 
ho!d double prices on w: nies is very unfair—unfair to us 
and unfair to you. Hence our direct offer on the Burlington 
at the very same price the Wholesale Jeweler must pay. 





This is your opportunity ~—NOW—wt nite the great Anti- 





trust offer lasts—get the best watch made anywhere at 
one-third the price of other Bigh-grade wat ne s. Fur- 
thermore, in order to fight the Trt : tually, 
we even allow terms - Lng ‘a month on oul 





a st watch -aA8 e 
1 price, , Montios “l ori ice the Whole- é 
aaie. ie weler must = Lye 
# & 


Watch Book on request 4 € 


Now do not miss this 

opportun *“° At least we ed Pd 

we re you to know about oP TC > 

WATCHES and WATCH ea CO, 

P hic + S. Write today. + Sy” 
s 


Be posted 

Send a postal or letter or y 4 ¥ 3 ee 
out sending @ fetter and NO 
get the free book, 4 Cd sos 

oe & F 

BURLINGTON af OL, 
WATCH CO. .# "> Yi 
Dept. 1139 ey ® 3 a 
19th and ' 
Marshall Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
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AGeneration 


of Mothers 

















Has Endorsed 
CuticuraSoap 


A generation of mothers has 
found no soap so well suited for 
cleansing and purifying the skin 
and hair of infants and children 
as Cuticura Soap. Its absolute 
purity and refreshing fragrance 
alone are enough to recommend it 
above ordinary skin soaps, but 
there is added to these qualities a 
delicate yet effective medication, 
derived from Cuticura Ointment, 
which renders it most valuable in 
overcoming a tendency to distress- 
ing eruptions, irritations and chaf- 
ings, and in promoting a normal 
condition of skin and hair health. 

Sold throughout the world, A liberal sample 
cake, with 22-p. booklet on the skin post-free from 
pec y= Reema Toma Far wry 4 
bery & Sons, 27, Charterhouse 8q., London; R. Towns 


& Co., Sydney, N. 8. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co,, Calcutta and Bombay, 


Tell your newsdealer : 
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A Perfect Complexion Beautifier 
and Remover of Wrinkles 
Will Develop or Reduce 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ 

THE ONLY 


. 
Electric Massage Roller 
(Patented United States, _— Canada.) 
“Anew beautifier which is warranted to pro- 
duce a perfect complexion, removing wrinkles 
all facial wr nishes, Will develop or 
educe, as desir *~ Chicago Tribune. 
z ~® ; “This — ate E sg | ic Beautiftier removes 
. all facial blemishes. tis the only positive re- 
Trade Mark Registered. mover of wrinkles and crow’s- feete t never 
fails to perform all that is ¢ xpec ted.""--Chicago Times-Heraid, 
‘At one stroke the art of acquiring beauty has become simplified. 
Any woman may achieve beauty at home and unaided. She will dis- 
charge the army of beautifiers she employs to exercise their arts 
upon her, , and buy an Bloctric Massage Roller. The Roller will do 
the rest.”—.V. ¥. Wor 


FOR MASSAGE and CURATIVE PURPOSES 


An Electric Roller in all the term implies. A most perfect com- 
plexion beautifier, Will remove wrinkles “crow’s-feet” (premature 
or from age), and all facial blemishes— POSITIVE. Whenever elec- 
tricity is to be used for massaging or curative purposes, it has no 
equal. No charging. Will last forever. Always ready for use on 
ALL PARTS OF THE BODY. The professional standing of the inventor, 
with the approval of this country and Europe, is a perfect guarantee, 
PRICE: G OLD, $4, O05 SILVER, $3.00 each. Mail or Office. . Book Free. 
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O.. 1370 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
[ Is GU AANTERD IN EVERY WAY 














FIRE PROOF SAFES. 
Steel Safes for Silver and Cabinet Safes 
for Residences 
Fire Proof Safes for Business Purposes 


Burglar Proof Safes and Vaults for Bankers use 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


REMINGTON & SHERMAN CO., 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAFES AND VAULTS 











New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 
ce WHIT IMPORTED 
trom FRANCE 








SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
Thes s are chemical white sapphires 
. LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 
fire diamond tests, So hard they easily 
scratch a file and will cut glass. Bri! 
ney guaranteed 2% years. All mounted in 1K 
solid aa diamond mountings. Will send you any style 
ring, pinor stud for examination --all iG. r a uronic no money 
in advance. Write today for free illus klet operat wie 
and ring mensur WHITE VAL L E v GEM: ‘cO.. Dept. 
706 Saks Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


~ ? \e VALLEY, aa 
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pay for the largest Diamond in our 
Beautifully Mlustrated 


Blemend and Watch Catalog SENT FREE 


ithe D nd with the roonifye 
th it, together wih ove ng 
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ve first examine 





Write today a our 
handsome catalog 
The WALKER EDMUND CO, 
DAAMOND IMPORTERS 
Dept. S 
209 S. State St, 
CHICAGO, 


















= . GO TO : ” 
Bermuda 


$10 up Round Trip from New York 


lwi crew S. S. “Bermudian,” 5530 tons 
ils Nove ver 23d, December 2d, 134th, 23d 
Bilge kee electric fans; wireless teleg 

l test, newest and only steamer 

J landing passengers at the dock in Bermuda. 
\verage temperature in December 60°, 
Goll, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 
West Indies 
New S. S. “Guiana” and other steamers 
fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. 
Nitts Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Dem- 


erara, Vor illustrated pamphlets apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 
Gen’! Agents, Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd. 
29 Broadway, New York 


THOS. COOK & SON, 245 Broadway 
J 264 and 563 5th Avenue, New York 
| Or any Ticket Agent, or Quebec S.S. Co.,Ltd.,Quebec 
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THE 
COD LIVER 
PREPARATION 
WITHOUT 
OIL 


A famous reconstructive tonic 
improved by modern science 
Especially Valuable for Old People. 


and delicate children, weak, run-down persons, 
after sickness, and for all pulmonary troubles 





Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver prepara- 
tion without oil, made by a scientific extractive 
and concentrating process from fresh Cod’s 
Livers, combining the two most world famed 
tonics, peptonate of iron and all the medicinal, 
healing, body-building elements of Cod Liver 
Oil but no oil. Vinol is much superior to old-" 
fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions because 
while it contains all the medicinal value they do, 
unlike them Vinol is deliciously palatable and 
agreeable to the weakest stomach. 





FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded by all agents 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 

druggist’s name and we will give him the agency. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. Chemists Boston, Mass. 





IMPROVES THE FIGURE. 








Borried AT THE SPRINGS, BuDA PEST, HUNGARY. 
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“Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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A Sensible, Suitable | 
Christmas Gift 


that will last ten years or | 
more, and be a continuous 
reminder of the giver, is | 










the ‘greatest -f ecoaene of the electric 


furnace. Looks like a diamond 
IS S E | om, —wears like a diamond— will ‘ 
cut glass—stands filing, fire and { 


acid tests like a diamond—guar- 
anteed to contain no glass. 
Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
or artificial backing—their brilliancy 
is guaranteed forever. One thirtieth 
the costofadiamond. These remark- 
able gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 
Sold Mountings. Senton approval—your 
money cheerfully refunded if not perfectly 
satisfactory. It will be well worth your 
while to get our De-Luxe Jewel Book— 
yours for the asking. Cut out and 
mail the coupon below—or write a 


“Cyco” BALL-BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 
The “Bissell” has robbed 
sweeping day of its terror, 
making the work a_ pleasure 
instead of a drudgery; besides, 
it saves carpets, curtains, 
draperies, furniture, ete. No 
| enero dust, no noise, no ef- postal, Address 
ort; runs so easily a child could 
operate it. Used in over ten Remoh Jewelry Co., Ly 
million homes throughout the % 433N. Broadway, St. Lou's, Mo Y/; 
world, Sold by all the best 
trade at prices from $2.75 to 
$5.75. Write for free booklet. “ 
A FREE CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Buy of your dealer between now 
and January Ist, send us the pur- 
chase slip within one week from 
» date of purchase, and we will 
, send youa fine quality black leath- 
“er card case, with no printing on it. 


Address senescence Sign 
Address Dept. 56, 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. City........ sseeeenneesnnnee rd ba 
Mail Thi 


Grand Rapids, Mich. " we 
(Large “freee y Exclusive tate.. 
:/ Carpe rM akers. 2 ~ aun —_ i Coupon Today 







Remoh 

Jewelry Co., 
433N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Send your De-Luxe Jewel Book. 





























in io W oni, ) 
i TRUST YoU TEN Days. SEND ‘NO MONEY. 
Yd an $2 Hale Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of 
; ar traight bair s pair. and J 
iM mail 22 nach short ster fine 5~ an : baie switeb to match 
it you find ita big bargain remit §2 in ten or 
GET YOUR SWITCH FREE Extra shades a wore / 
close 5e postace. Free beauty book showing 
hole ares ing—aiso high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, 


wanted to sell my bair g. o 
22 Ouiney St,, Chieazo 






ANNA AYERS, Dept. nis 





ABLACH IKAMOND 


at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLLD GOLD RINGS. 
aXe E Pow DER _ 


Stand acid test and expert examination, We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay, 

Special Offer — lik Tiffany ring I ct. $5.08 

Gents ring 1 et. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 

PERFECT BEAUTY 

assures the poise which comes from knowing a 
appear at your best. Thousands of women gain 
that confidence by using LABLACHE, | 





Baroda Co., Dept. A-6. Leland and Dover St.. Chicago 





The Sensational 
Book, vagenntion 


C O.D. for inspection, Catalog FREE, shows 
ful] line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c he 

It beautifies the delicate tissues, 

smooths the wrinkles and gives 









the skin that youthful velvety S ts’ 
appearance which imparts the ecrets” 
desired touch of refinement, 
Refuse substitutes. es cee’ Oe asian so Le ee 
They may be dangerous, Flesh, White, value of second-hands. Tella you how you Can get a good 


Pink Or Cream. 50c. a box of drugyists or 
by mail, Send lc. for a sample bor. 
BEN. LEVY CoO., 
French Perfumers. Dept. 40, 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


standard Visible typewriter at a price never heard of before 
how you can pay a little each month, how you can have it on 
trial without deposit Just write “Send the book,” it’s free, It 
is wonderfully interesting, even if you are not in the market 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate  159-GG N. State St., Chicago 


CRESCA DELICACIES 


Interesting foods, things that are different and appetising, dainties 
from far lands — described and pictured in our color booklet 
*Cresca Foreign Luncheons,"’ with recipes, sent for 2c. stamp. 


CRESCA COMPANY ,Importers,361 Greenwich St.,N.Y. 
Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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*‘Come, bring with a noise, my merry, merry boys, | 


The Christmas log to the firing, 
While my good Dame she, bids ye all be free, 


And drink ALE to your heart’s desiring.’’ | G af | os x = | os 
The All-the- 
Year Round a» 
Garter for irr 
| Any Length . 
| Underwear £2». ee _ 
| High type of pad ) ~~ No} metal 


is famous for the pleasure it brings to touches the leg. 
festival occasions, and highly regarded Guaranteed Against Impafections. 


for the Christmas cheer and good fellow- a va " 
ship it promotes. Makes the ideal gift Fits smoothly stays in pla e—retajns its 


that carries with it all the heartiness hold until you release it. 
and sentiment of the season, and certain | Durability assured by superjor quality 
to win the appreciation of the recipient. | materials and workmanship. 














Order a barrel containing 10 dozen On sale wherever there are 
botti for fri » family and self. Sample pair postpaid on rec 
Apply to Nearest Dealer or Write NOW to 
C. H. EVANS & SONS | GEORGE FROS? COMPANY; 


Kstablished 1786 HUDSON, N. ¥. 





OGRIGINAL—GENUINE _ Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S wanieo MEK 


Better than Tea or Coffee, 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 





A Avoid imitations —Ask for “‘HORLICK’S ”’ — E verywhere 
















CHRISTMAS SPECIAL! coy S. 
: | 17-Jewel Genuine Elgin in a 20-year fy. 
. Gold Filled Case—sent Prepaid on F ree Trial 


~ at our Rock-Bottom Wholesale price of only 
BB Let us send you this beautiful 17- 
Jewel Elgin Watch, complete in 
20-Year Gold-Filled Case 


No Money Down—$2 A Month 


Sas SO AFTER EXAMINATION, é 
res gssume no risk in dealing Py us, 3 ey before you buy 
or pay one cent we yo the watch right in your own hands and let it do its own talking. We ask 
NTER $T—Jjust plain honesty among men. Our Elgin Watches are so well known 
hat no matter where you live or how small your wages, 



























and our CREDIT t sy 
WE WILL TRUST You so that you and every honest man and woman can own & 
DIAMOMD or High-Grade Elgin Watch in a beautiful Guaranteed 25-year Gold Filled 1912 Catal 
Case and wear it while paying for it in such small payments that you never miss the R Y 
oney, Write Today Tore? Free Watch and Jewelry Catalog. jt tells all about NOW READ 

hout the W; edit plan and how we send Elgin ~Jewe aymond an and je 

beth aot Jewel Etain Veritas everywhere on Free Trial, without security or one cent deposit, ASK FOR IT. 

d to Pass ‘Any Railroad Inspection. 


|HARRIS-GOAR CO., Dept. 260, KANSAS CITY, MO. ™ snes. i.Shnis adwona 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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A Christmas Morning 


KODAK 


All the child-world invites your Kodak. Wherever the children 
are there is endless opportunity for a Kodak story—a story full of 
human interest to every member of the family. And there’s no better 
time to begin that story than on the ome day—Christmas, 

There are Kodaks now to fit most pockets and all purses and practical little 
Brownics, that work on the Kodak plan and with which even the children can make 
delightful pictures of each other. There are Brownies as cheap as one dollar and 
Kodaks from five dollars up—no excuse now for a Christmas without the home 
pictures. Write for our catalogue—or better still, let your dealer show you how 
simple and inexpensive Kodakery has become. 


Make somebody happy with a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 








Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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DIAMONDS 
ON CREDIT 


For Christmas Gifts 


These handsome Diamond 
Rings are our Great Leaders, 
meeting the populer demand in 
Style, Quality, Price and Easy 
Terms of Payment. We have cut 
Prices to the lowest notch—some 
almost in half. We are heavy buy- 
ers and direct importers, and get 
lowest rock-bottom prices in all 
foreign Diamond centers. You 
get all the benefit. 
483—Tiffany - - - $150 
454—Loftis ‘Belcher - 40 











160 Pictures 
for a5 Cents 


Copr._ 1 ife Pub. . Co, 















455— Heavy &-prong Tooth ” - 12s 
4856—Fliat Belcher - © 50 
487— Round Belcher - = 60 


Finest Quality pure white Dia- 
monds, perfect in cut and full of 
fiery brilliancy. Mountings are 
all 14k Solid Gold. 


CREDIT TERMS: B ifth Down, 
Balance in 8 Equal M main Amounts. 


Write for Christmas Cata 
000 beautiful illustrations of Diamonds 
jatches. Solid Gold Jewelry. Silverware an nd 
Novelties for Christmas presents. Select any. 
Shing desired, tave it sent to your home 
office, all charges paid. ifentirely 
Satisfactory. send us one- Kft ef the Pa 
ual 


A MISS IS WOKSE THAN A MILE 


Make Your Ilome More Attractive 


Send twenty-fivecentsfor LIFE’S 
handsome 130-page catalogue 
showing miniature reproductions 
of pictures for framing, ranging in 
price from twenty-five cents up to 
$2.00. If, upon examination, you 
think the catalogue is not worth 
price, we will return the money. 
Send in stamps or cash to 
Life, 
76 West 71st St., New York 


monthly amounts, "A Diamor ed ¢ constan tly in 
renner in value. Great bargains in — a 6’ and 
Watches for Christmas presen’ 


LOFTis BROS. & CO. 
Diamond Cutters 
Dept. C543 108 N. State Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branch Stores: Pittsburgh, Pa., St. Louis, Mo. 



































g AINSLEE’S FOR JANUARY 


will contain a sparkling, bubbling novelette, 


THE PRINCE AND BETTY | 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 
to say nothing of really entertaining short stories by 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN, ALICIA RAMSAY, AGNES and 
EGERTON CASTLE, NALBRO BARTLEY, 
CHARLES NEVILLE BUCK 


and half a dozen others 


THE JANUARY AINSLEE’S 


Sold wherever magazines are read—Read wherever magazines are sold 


FIFTEEN CENTS THE COPY 


— 


























Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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“93” HAIR TONIC 


[Iwo Sizes, soc. and $1.00 


Keeps scalp and hair clean - promotes hair health 
Your Money Back if it Doesn't 


Sold and guaranteed by only one Druggist in a place. Look for The Fexe4 Stores 


They are the Druggists in nearly 4000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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ARE YOU | 
100% EFFICIENT? 


FFICIENCY is as much a matter of 

bodily condition as of mental capac- 
ity. If you are lacking in the ability to 
do big things, if your brain does not re- 
spond readily to the demands that are 
made upon it, if you do with difficulty 
the tasks which other men do with 
ease, it does not follow that you are a 
failure. Itis more likely that you are 
deticient in some of the vital energy 
that other, more successful, men pos- 
sess. The fires in the enzine of your 
body are low, or the machinery is out 
of gear. Neither a laboring man nor an 

SWO TELS FUPELS executive can do his work as it should 
be done if he is handicapped by a run-down, worn-out body. I 
have made a life study of the human organ'sm, and I am con 
vinced that wasted physical resources are at the bottom of 
almost every instance of inefficiency. My most recent book, 


“THE ‘WHYS’ OF EXERCISE” 


tells you all, Send four cents to cover cost of mailing. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 1 Ti Bide., 156 East 23rd St, 


puny | 
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You Can Buy a Diamond 


Stones of highest grade—the famous 
Marshall ‘‘F’’ grade diamonds, the clear- 
est, purest blue-white diamonds, perfect 


} our | stones perfectly cut, at 
e 
| Terms to Suit Yourself 
ews e a e r Write at once for our 1912 catalog and 
price list. You will learn.from the un- 
usual values shown that not one out of a 


hundred jewelers carry diamonds that can 
match the quality of Marshall ‘‘F’’ Grade 





maintains his store at considerable 





expense. He must pay for help, rent Diamonds. And that no other dealer can 
aud lighting. He carries many arti- meet our prices on stones of similar grade. 

3 You will be surprised at the low prices and 
cles that you would never dream of liberal terms—at the ease with which you 
ordering direct from manufacturers, gy en tn ell metgers donned ure 
and is, therefore, of great service the pure, perfectly cut diamond that it is your 

desire, and possibly your duty, to buy. The 
when you need a newspaper, a nation-wide reputation of George E. Marshall, 
‘ ¢ Inc., for jewelry of guaranteed quality insures ff 
cigar or a box of stationery. Then your complete satisfaction. Then, too, we will } 
2 ; : shipany di amond pre paid on ap proval— you do 
why not give him all of your custom Bek Or 0. 000k & eens, SOTe Cees Fen 
re mp > Satisfied a/fer tull examinatior 
and so help make his business profit- v _Euarantee the quality and weight of J 
ai our imondcs | 
able? 
Aine Get Our Complete 1912 Catalog 
Tell him to show you seengean of of Gems and Jewelry, Sterling Silverware, 
Sea Saas Watches, etc. Write for it now—it is free and 
AINSLEE'S, POPULAR, SMITH’S, PEO- it will show you the widest possible selection,all 
a ‘i at money-saving prices and convenient terms. 
PLE’S, NEW STORY and ‘Son Beein Just drop a postal card with your name and 
: ¢ ; _ address onit. We will know what you want. 
magazines. Select those you want Mi Menshall scantn eve call. Sen 0000 en ollet 
and he will gladly deliver them to I cn eel oe 


your residence regularly. | means solid gold, 10k, 14k or 18k, as marked. 


Write today for the catalog. We will mail it at once. 


Address GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc. 


Then, when you want something 
3 Suite 460 31 N. State St.,. CHICAGO 
good to read, you will not have to Established 1885 


search for it. EVERYTHING. Kea UL Lay 


NT AWE 


MI I" INI RIS|IH Ir WN Wil ALLS 


MIA'R'S: HAL 








STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 











Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each: month 
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\ Merry PEATER 
~ for Any Boy , 


7 
Give your boy healthful sl hobdéfe in ths open with | 
Remington- CMC -UMC «22 Repeater. ps > 


The solid breech “eal. oun found als k 


n Remington-UMC rifles, imsure his’ safety. 


Its accuracy, guaranteed he expert, sighting and 
—) insures his tun. 


he Remington-UMC .22 Repeater 
be visibly from the breech. . 

It shoots .22 short, .22 long and .22 long 

rifle cartridges without adjustment. 
4 Insist on the rifle in the red ball gun case. 
Remington: UMC —the perfect shooting 

combination. 

REMINGTON ARMS-UNION 


METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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| your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month. 
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For Universal Service 


The Press and the Bell System 


The power of the individual writer is 
multiplied by the printing press. In the 
same way the power of the individual 
telephone is multiplied by the Bell system. 
In both cases, increased usefulness comes 
from progress towards universal service. 


By means of the press the knowledge 
and thoughts of writers are spread 
throughout the land, maintaining among 
all the people the common language and 
the mutual understanding which makes 
for national co-operation. 


By means of the Bell system, each 
individual telephone becomes connectable 


with every other telephone and each 
unit in the nation is given a personal 
membership in the most highly developed 
system of communication that the world 
has ever seen. 


The press prepares people for co-opera- 
tion; the Bell telephone system enables 
them to really co-operate. The press 
educates people separately; the telephone 
enables them to act upon their mutual 
knowledge immediately and at any 
distance. 


By co-operation with telegraph and 
cable systems, universal service for com- 
munication is being made international. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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_ Tt! Ce CRS Oreo Or ROSE IS THE REST 
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‘HAVE You A LITTLE ‘FAIRY’ IN YouR Home?" 


a 





ss Fairy Soap has a Dainty, | 
Refreshing Odor Gs 


Compare Fairy Soap with any other white toilet = 
soap—in appearance, odor, shape and use. Fairy  %@ 
Soap is made from high grade vegetable oils! SF, 
\\ It is dainty, refined and delicate in perfume. >\ 
PAY It has the looks, odor and performance 
of a high-class product. 
Fairy Soap—the pure, white, floating, 
oval cake —costs but 5c. 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





SN 


f\ ov 


Send 10 cents, stamps, for copy of Fairbank’'s “Juvenile History of the United States."— 
Interesting, instructive, illustrated by Densiow. Address, The N. K. Fairpank Company, Department 1, Chicago, Ill, 





‘I Eat It by the 
Trunk-full too’ 


{ 
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